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THIS LITTLE work has been especially compiled for the 
use of Students preparing for Public Examinations, and 
will be found to embrace in a condensed form the 
substance of most of the leading works bearing upon 


this portion of New Testament history. 


January 1869. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


PART I. 





INTRODUCTION. 


THis BooK embraces a period of about thirty years (A.D. / 
33-63) during which time no fewer than four emperors suc- , / 
cessively occupied the throne of the Ceesars. 

Palestine had for ages been governed by her own princes, 
but long before St. Luke wrote her pride had been humbled, 
her ancient line of kings had been set aside, and the country 
had dwindled into an insignificant dependency of the Roman 
empire.! Roman governors were placed in authority, Roman 
laws administered, and Roman customs introduced. In short, 
the proud descendants of the patriarchs now felt the mortifi- 
cation of beholding ‘ the favoured people of God’ prostrate at 
the feet of a pagan conqueror. 

Politically, this may be regarded as a tolerable sketch of 
Palestine during the period under consideration. It is there- 
fore obvious, that, in order to realise the position of the 
| inspired penman, we must fix upon Rome as our starting 
| point, make some enquiries respecting the emperors who 
| flourished during that eventful period, and familiarise our- 
| selves with the histories of men mentioned by St. Luke as 

holding a subordinate authority under them in Palestine. 

At the time that the narrative is resumed in the Acts of 


1 «In the spring of the year B.c. 63 Pompey the Great came down 2“ 
from Damascus by the valley of the Jordan, his Roman soldiers occu- 
pied the ford where Joshua had crossed over, and from the Mount of 
| Olives he looked down upon Jerusalem. From that day Judea was )/ 
| virtually under the government of Rome.’ (Conybeare and Howson.) 
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‘the Apostles the Roman sceptre was swayed by Tiberius. 
His name is not here mentioned by St. Luke, nor is he even 


alluded to, but we are supplied with sufficient data to under- — 


stand that the first few chapters of this portion of Holy’ 


Writ contain history which belongs to the latter years of that 
emperor. And while the reign of his successor, Caligula, 


may possibly be marked out by the ‘rest? which the churches © 


enjoyed ‘throughout all Judea, and Galilee and Samaria,’ ! 


a little further on in the narrative we read that a certain — 


prophet named Agabus ‘signified by the Spirit that there 


should be great dearth throughout all the world, which came 
jto pass in the days of Claudius Cesar, ? and of an edict 


issued by this same Claudius, commanding all Jews to depart 


from Rome.? 

Finally, we read of St. Paul, when about to suffer injustice 
at the hands of the Roman governor, Festus, availing him- 
self of his citizenship and appealing to ‘Cesar;’ and after 


y 


enumerating a series of calamitous events which befell him, » 


the sacred narrative is brought to a close, leaving ‘the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles’ on “the one hand, a prisoner, in his 
humble ‘hired house’ under the strict guardianship of a 
Roman soldier, and a great tyrant (Nero) on the other, enjoy- 
ing his transient pleasur es,in the imperial palace within the 
same city. . 

Having thus pointed out the necessity for our becoming 
acquainted with some of the acts of these exalted personages, 
we shall, in the next place, proceed to give a detailed account 
of their reigns. 


I. TIBERIUS. 
Reigned 22 years. ap. 14-37, 


Character.—‘ The personal appearance of Tiberius, till 
disfigured by age, debauchery, and disease, was commanding, 
and his mental capacities strong and somewhat improved by 


. education; but his look and manner had always been repul-_ 
sive, and he had often acted so as to excite in all ranks suspi- — 
cion that he was destitute of humanity, even when he performed © 





1 Acts ix. 31. 2 Acts xi. 28. ® Acts xvill. 2. 
4 22 years 5 months 3 days. (Jos. Anz. xviii. 6, 10.) 
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the most generous deeds.’! On assuming the imperial dignity, 
he at first acted with prudence, generosity and clemency ; ? 
but in his latter years he became a slave to the vilest 
passions, and committed the most horrible barbarities with- 
out the slightest compunction.* He is nevertheless favourably 
mentioned as a patron of learning, and a considerable number v 
of eminent men adorned his reign. 

History.—Tiberius, the step-son and successor of Augus- 
tus, ascended the imperial throne at the advanced age of fifty- 
six years. As a successful military commander this prince 

undoubtedly deserved the respect of every patriotic Roman, © 
but on account of his repulsive manners and cruel tendencies 
his succession to the empire gave satisfaction to no class of 
the community. He was, however, no sooner able to ascer- 
tain the general feeling which predominated in the minds of 
his subjects than he endeavoured to establish himself more 
securely on the throne by causing several of the most eminent 
members of the imperial family to be put to death.® 
In the third year of his reign Asia Minor was visited by 








1 His rhetorical preceptor, Theodorus of Gadara, used to speak of him 
| as ‘a composition of mud mixed with blood,’ 

' 2 <¢While his mother lived his passions were rebuked, and in some 
degree controlled,’ but after her death (which occurred in the 15th year 
of: his reign), ‘ all restraint was thrown off, and both the prince and his 
minister (Sejanus) broke out with unbridled fury.’ (Tac. Ann. v. 3.) 

_ 3 ¢ At Capree he gave a loose to his inordinate appetites, a tyrant 
even to his pleasures. New modes of sensuality were invented, and new 
terms for scandalous refinements in lascivious pleasure. Slaves were 
employed to provide objects of desire, with full commission to allure the 
'venal with presents, and to conquer the reluctant by threats and vio- “ 
lence.’ (Tac. Ann. vi. 1.) 

4 «He was now so far plunged in blood that executions seemed only 
to whet his cruelty. At one blow he ordered all who were detained in 
prison for their supposed connection with Sejanus to be put to instant 

death. A dreadful carnage followed: neither sex nor age was spared ; 
‘the noble and ignoble perished without distinction; dead bodies in 
/ mangled heaps, or scattered up and down, presented a tragic spectacle. 
Neither friend nor relation dared to approach; none were permitted to 
soothe the pangs of death,—to weep over the deceased, or to bid the last 
farewell.’ (Tac. Ann. vi. 19.) 
> Kg. Agrippa Posthumus, the grandson of Augustus, and only sur- 
‘viving son of Julia and Agrippa, and his own adopted Germanicus, the v 
father of Caius Caligula. The former was numbered among the first of 
| his victims, the latter in a.p. 19, at Antioch in Syria, through the instru- 
| mentality of Piso, the Governor, and his wife Plancina, 
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one of the most terrible earthquakes noted in the page of his- — 
tory, which resulted in the destruction of twelve of its most _ 
famous cities. On hearing of this calamity, Tiberius en- | 
deavoured to alleviate the sufferings of the surviving inhabi- | 
tants by causing their taxes to be remitted and vast sums of 
money to be forwarded for their use, equal to the loss which | 
Veach individual had personally sustamed. He likewise re- | 
stored the ill-fated cities to their former splendour. By such | 
acts of timely generosity he gained the affections of many. 
But all his efforts having failed to secure the confidence and 
esteem of the multitude, he finally resolved to withdraw from 
public notice. Accordingly, in the twelfth year of his reign, | 
he retired to a small and delightful island named Caprez, oppo-_ 
site to Naples, leaving the chief power in the hands of a cor-— 
rupt person named Sejanus. 
This unprincipled minister had already been instrumental | 
in causing the secret removal of the emperor’s son by poison,! | 
_ and by a repetition of such diabolical acts,? he undoubtedly - 
looked forward with a degree of certainty to the time when 
he might claim the imperial diadem as his own. ‘Tiberius, i 
however, suspecting the motives which regulated his actions, 
privately watched his movements,? and soon found sufficient | 
cause to believe that his previous suspicions were not ill- | 
founded. Sejanus was accordingly accused of treason and 
executed, and as a further demonstration of loyalty his dead 
body was fixed to a hook, dragged through the streets of Rome, | 
and afterwards cast into the Tiber.4 These events occurred 
about A.D. 30. 
The emperor next lavished favours and honours on a young | 
man named Caius, a son of Germanicus. This artful prince | 
had accompanied him to his island retreat, and by his many | 
acts of dissimulation had so far secured his esteem that 


1 Viz., in A.D. 23, after first entering into an adulterous intercourse” ! 
with his wife. ; j 
2 He next turned his attention against the widow and sons of Ger- 
manicus (Agrippina-——Nero, Drusus, and Caius), and in a.p. 29 he caused | 

Agrippina and Nero to be banished. 

3 Jos. Ant. xviii. 6.6. ‘Sejanus had certainly gained his point had 
not Antonia’s boldness been more wisely conducted than Sejanus’s 
malice, for, when she had discovered his designs against Tiberius, she © 
wrote him an exact account of the whole.’ i 

* «Seneca differs from this account. He says, Sejanus was torn in| 
pieces by the populace, and nothing remained for the executioner t 
throw into the river’ 
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he eventually nominated him his successor.1 As might have 
| been expected, the concluding scene quickly followed. The 
_ emperor was shortly afterwards taken suddenly ill, and fainted. 
| In the hope that the hour of his dissolution had at length 
_arrived, the honours of the imperial office were instantly con- 
ferred upon Caius. Meanwhile, the emperor was fast recover- 





_ing from the effects of his indisposition. But rather than 


fall a victim to the tyrant’s displeasure a disaffected subject 
named Macro smothered him with pillows. 
Thus Tiberius ended his miserable career in the 78th year 





of his age, and the 23rd of his reign.? 

Treatment of the Jews.—As long as Tiberius was directed 
by the counsels of Sejanus, the Jews were cruelly oppressed,? 
but immediately after the death of that wicked minister, the 
emperor issued an edict in their favour. All the governors of 
the provinces were now commanded to treat them with jus- 
tice and gentleness, and we are informed by the historians of 
the period that after this they enjoyed peace for a considerable 
time. 

While the Jews of the empire, in general, experienced in 
no small degree the good effects of the emperor’s new policy, 
those of Judea suffered as before. 

Vitellius was now governor of Syria, and Pontius Pilate 
procurator of Judea. The latter, in violation of his instruc- 
tions, treated his Jewish subjects with much injustice and 
cruelty. But after suffering the effects of his prejudice for 
several years his injured subjects sought protection from his 


tyranny by appealing to Vitellius. Pilate was accordingly 


commanded to appear before Cesar to answer for his many 
acts of oppression, and the honours of his office were conferred 
on an apparently far more deserving officer named Marcellus. 
Two years after the death of Our Lord, Vitellius visited 
Jerusalem at the feast of the passover, and was most honour- 
ably received by the rulers and people. As an acknowledg- 
ment of their loyalty he conferred several important favours 
upon them. The sacred vestments and ornaments of the high 





1 The reasons given by Josephus for this arrangement will be found 
in his Ant. xviii. 6. 9. 

2 Vide Tac. Ann. vi. 50, 51. 

5 On one occasion, in consequence of the misdeeds of four impious 
Jews, all belonging to that nation were banished from Rome. 4,000 of 
them were sent as soldiers into Sardinia, while even a greater number 
who refused to enlist were punished for their obstinacy. (Anz. xviii. 3. 5.) 
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priest were committed to their care, as in the days of their 
forefathers. The entire tax on the fruits was remitted. 
Caiaphas, the high priest, was deposed, and Jonathan, the son 
of Ananus, the former high priest, was appointed to succeed 
him.! 


At a later period, accompanied by Herod the tetrarch and _ 


other friends, Vitellius again visited Jerusalem, whilst on his 
journey to punish Aretas, King of Arabia.2 During a brief 
stay of three days he deprived Jonathan of the high priesthood, 
and nominated his brother Theophilus as his successor. On 
the fourth day letters arrived informing him of the death of 
the emperor; the expedition into Arabia was consequently 
set aside and he immediately returned to Antioch.* 


II. CAIUS. 
Reigned 4 years® ap, 37-41. 


Character.—The natural abilities of Caius, commonly 
known by the epithet Caligula, were good, and his attainments 
on the whole perhaps above the average. During the reign 


of Tiberius his natural tendencies were kept under restraint,’ — 
but he had no sooner obtained the crown than he freely fol- — 


lowed the inclinations of his unbridled passions without shame 
or remorse. 





1 Vide Jos. Ant. xviii. 4. 3. 


2 «A misunderstanding concerning the boundari¢s of the two princi- | 


palities (viz. of Aretas and of Herod Antipas) had been aggravated into 


an inveterate quarrel by Herod’s unfaithfulness to the daughter of the. — 


Arabian king, and his shameful attachment to his brother Philip’s 
wife.’ ‘Herod wrote to Rome, and obtained an order for assistance from 
Vitellius, the governor of Syria. But when Vitellius was on his march 
through Judea from Antioch towards Petra, he suddenly heard of the 
death of Tiberius, and the Roman army was withdrawn before the war 
was brought to a conclusion.’ 

* This Theophilus was afterwards removed by Aerippa I. in the 
beginning of the reign of Claudius. (Vide Jos. Ant. xix. 6. 2.) 

+ Vitellius was now succeeded in office by Petronius. 

5 Three years eight months. (Jos. Ant. xix. 2. 5.) 

6 «He was an excellent orator, and thoroughly acquainted with the 


Greek tongue as well as with his own country or Roman language. He ~ 


was also able off-hand and readily to give answers to compositions made 
by others, of considerable length and accurac (Jos. Ant. xix. 2. 5.) 

7 «This young prince had the art to aa under the veil of modesty, 
the most detestable of human characters.’ (Tac. Amn. vi. 20.) 
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Shortly after his accession he was seized with a most acute 
disease, which appears to have left him almost devoid of 
_yeason.! From this time forth all his actions were those 
of a maniac, and his enormities such as can scarcely be 
surpassed.” 

History.—Caligula succeeded to the imperial dignity under 
_ the most favourable circumstances. Having been nursed in 
_ the arms of the legions, his influence with the soldiery was 

boundless, and as he was the only surviving son of the almost 
‘deified Germanicus, his succession was not less welcome to the 
nation at large. His first acts as emperor gave universal satis- 
faction, and portended, as many supposed, the approach of 
happier times; but before one short year had passed by, the 
very nature of the once beloved Caligula appeared to have un- 
dergone a mysterious change. From this time forth his follies 
and cruelties stand almost unparalleled.® 
On one occasion, finding there were no criminals condemned 
to fight with the wild beasts, after the barbarous custom of the 
times, ‘he ordered numbers of the spectators to be thrown in, 
previously causing their tongues to be cut out, that they might 
not by their cries disturb his inhuman diversions.’ Elated by 
absolute power and the abject submission of all ranks, he set 
himself up as a god,* dedicated a temple to his own divinity, 
and sold the priestly dignity for vast sums. Finally, to crown 
his follies, he became priest to himself and admitted to the 
same honourable office his wife Cesonia® and his favourite 
horse Incitatus. 








1 «He sometimes put on women’s clothes, and wrapped himself in 
some embroidered garments to them belonging, and did a great many 
other things to make the company mistake him fora woman.’ (Jos. Ant. 
BiG (1.3: 

2 The prediction of Tiberius was fully verified. ‘I suffer that son of 

_ Germanicus,’ said he, ‘to live, that he may be in time a public calamity, 
and the fatal author of his own destruction. In him I nourish a serpent 
for the people of Rome, and another Phaeton for the world at large.’ 

8 Jos. Ant. xvii. 7.2. ‘But in process of time he went beyond the 
bounds of human nature.’ 

4 «He also asserted his own divinity, and insisted on greater honours 
to be paid him by his subjects than are due to mankind.’ (Jos. Ant. 
ee ae 

5 At ie Caligula had lived in incest with his own sister Drusilla, 
and Suetonius, as quoted by Spanheim, adds that he was guilty of the 
same crime with all his sisters. (Vide Whiston’s Jos. Ant. xix. 2. 5 and. 
note.) On the death of Drusilla in a.p. 38, he married a wealthy woman 
named Lollia, whom he afterwards exchanged for this Cesonia. The 
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If this impious prince had rested satisfied with such demon- 
strations of imbecility, his subjects might have deemed them- . 
selves comparatively happy. Unfortunately, however, it was 
not so. In short, his happiness appeared to increase only in 
proportion as he succeeded in rendering the Romans more 
miserable. He squandered his revenue “without judgment,! 
and as a natural consequence he oppressed his peas with- 
out pity. 

Having thus effectually perpetuated his memory as an op- 
pressor, he next formed a resolution to distinguish himself as 
a great general and a mighty conqueror, and, while attempting 
to realize the whims of a disordered brain, both in Germany 
and Gaul. he rendered himself ridiculous beyond all compari- 
son. After returning to Rome he made secret preparations 
for ex!irpating the whole senate; but before he had put his 
diabolical intentions into execution a conspiracy was formed 
by an insulted nobleman named Cherea, a'tribune of the pre- 
torian band, and the emperor was quickly despatched in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, after swaying the Roman sceptre 
nearly four years.? ‘ His body was interred without the least 
sign of regret or respect,’ all his acts. were, by an order of the 
senate, abolished, his statues were destroyed, and all coins 
bearing his inscription melted and recast. 

Treatment of the Jews.—In consequence of a misunder- 
standing having arisen between the Jews and Greeks of Alex- 
andria, a certain limited number of the disaffected of each 
party were deputed to Rome to lay their complaints before 
the emperor. On reaching the end of their journey the 
former were openly accused by their enemies of refusing to 
comply with the wishes of Cesar in acknowledging him as a 
god. Their judge on this occasion was none other than the 
offended Cesar himself. On hearing of their conduct in this 








latter and her infant daughter survived the emperor only a few hours. 
Both were murdered by Lupus, at the instigation of Cherea. (Jos. Ant. 
xix. 2. 4.) 

1 « And other pranks he did like a madman; as when he laid a bridge 
from the city Dicearchia (Puteoli), which belongs to Campania, to Mise- 
num .. . . of the length of thirty furlongs.’ (Jos. And. xix. 1.1.) 

2 For a full account of this conspiracy of Cherea Cassius, and the 
manner of his death, vide Jos. Ant. xix. 1. 3-14, 

‘What can be more miserable than that, while I am alive, any one else 
should kill Caius, and deprive me of the honour of so virtuous an action ?’ 
(Cherea, Jos. Ant. xix. 1. 12.) 
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particular he instantly gave vent to his indignation and sought 


an early opportunity to punish the offending nation for their 


obstinacy. About this time Petronius, who had been nomi- 
nated to succeed Vitellius as governor of Syria, was commanded 
to set up an image of Cesar in the temple of God at Jeru- 
salem.! Finding his position, however, anything but enviable, 
he proceeded in the matter with extreme caution, fearing an 
insurrection of the Jews on the one hand and the ‘displeasure 
of the empeior on the other. After some delay he made 
known to them the emperor’s intentions. On receiving this 


unexpected news the Jews were instantly paralysed—they 


knew not whither to turn—they knew not what to say. The 
rocks of Ptolemais and Tiberias re-echoed their wailings, and 
bitterest tears bespoke their inmost anguish. The powerful 
appeal was not in vain. Petronius was visibly moved by 
their sufferings, and in accordance with his promise he wrote 
to the emperor in their behalf, and through the solicitations 
and prudent conduct of Agrippa, who was then in Rome, the 
matter was dropped.’ 





1 «Publius Petronius was after this still president of Syria under 
Claudius, and at the desire of Agrippa published a severe edict against 
the inhabitants of Doris, who, in a sort of imitation of Caius, had set up 
a statue of Claudius ina Jewish synagogue there. This decree is extant.’ 
ae. xix. 6.37) 

* Agrippa, who now lived at Rome, made the emperor a sumptuous 
feast, and when the latter ‘ had drunk wine plentifully, and was merrier 
than ‘ordinary, he felt so overcome with Agrippa’s generosity that he 
made him a solemn promise that ‘everything that might contribute to 
his happiness should be at his service to the utmost of his ability.’ The 
emperor expected Agrippa ‘to ask for some large country, or the revenues 
of certain cities, but to his great amazement Agrippa replied, ‘ Since 
thou, O my lord, declarest . . . . that I am worthy of thy gifts 

: my petition is this, that thou wilt no longer think of the 
dedication of that statue which ‘thou hast ordered to be set up in the 
Jewish temple by Petronius.’ ‘Caius was so mightily taken with 


- Agrippa’s obliging behaviour,’ &c. that he granted him his request. He 


accordingly wrote to Petronius the following epistle:—‘If thou hast 
already erected my statue, let it stand; butif thou hast not yet dedicated 
it, do not trouble thyself farther about it, but dismiss thy army, go back 
and take care of those affairs which I sent thee about at first, for I have 
now no occasion for the erection of that statue. This I have granted as 
a favour to Agrippa, a man whom I honour so very greatly that I am 
not able to contradict what he would have, or what he Pieaie ed me to do 
for him. Shortly afterwards the letter of Petronius reached the 
emperor, to which the latter instantly replied. ‘Seeing thou esteemest 
the presents made thee by the Jews to be of greater value than my com- 
BS 
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While the emperor's edict was in force, Flaccus, the governor 


of Egypt, suffered the Jews who dwelt in that country to be | 


plundered without pity, and put to death in the most ignomi- 
nious manner that deep-rooted hatred could devise. Agrippa, 
hearing of their deplorable condition, interceded in their 
behalf, and so far succeeded that Fluccus was recalled and 
banished. Nevertheless the Jews residing in Egypt suffered 
considerably till the reign of Claudius.! 


II. CLAUDIUS. 
Reigned 13 years a.p. 41-54. 


Character.—Being destitute of the characteristic pride and 
ambition of the Cesar family, Claudius was treated with con- 
tempt even by his nearest relations. His personal appearance 
was perhaps on the whole favourable, and his intellectual 
acquirements by no means inconsiderable. He was equally 
well acquainted with the language of the Greeks as with that 
of his own native Italy. He was also an author of some 
reputation, and a firm supporter of learning. Notwithstanding 


mands, and art grown insolent enough to be subservient to their plea- 
sure, I charge thee to become thy own judge, and to consider what thou 
art to do, now thou art under my displeasure; for I will make thee 
an example to the present and to all future ages, that they may not 
dare to contradict the commands of their emperor.’ ‘ But God did not 
forget the dangers Petronius had undertaken on account of the Jews.’ 
Before this epistle had reached the hands of the governor, ‘ commanding 
him to kill himself with his own hands,’ another epistle had fortunately 
arrived containing intelligence which was far more acceptable. ‘Those 
who brought Caius’s epistle were tossed by a storm, and were detained 
on the sea for three months, while others that brought the news of 
Caius’s death had a good voyage. Accordingly, Petronius received the 
epistle concerning the death of Caius twenty-seven days before he received 
that which was against himself.’ (Vide Jos. Ant. xviii. 8. Of the Wars, 
li. 10.) 

1 «Wor when Caius was dead, the nation of the Jews, which had been 
very much mortified under the reign of Caius, and reduced to very great 
distress by the people of Alexandria, recovered itself, and they immedi- 
ately took up arms to fight for themselves.’ (Jos. Ant. xix. 5. 2.) 

For the misfortunes which befell the Jews of Babylon during this reign 
mae Jos. Ant. XVI 9...) 

2 13 years 8 months 20 days. (Jos, Ant. xx. 8. 1.) 

% «Antonia, his mother, used to say that Nature began to mould him, 

but had not finished her work.’ 


se =” 
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this, on account of his natural timidity and feebleness of 
resolution, he was totally disqualified for the exalted position 
to which he was called. 

_ History.—In consequence of the enormities of Tiberius and 
Caligula, the senate now seriously contemplated the restoration 
of the republic; but whilst they were deliberating in this 
very matter, Claudius, the uncle of Caligula, was borne on the 
_ shoulders of the soldiery and proclaimed emperor.! Being 
now in his fiftieth year and naturally timid, he was at first dis- 
posed to decline the honour which they wished to confer upon 
him ;? but through the instrumentality of King Agrippa, who. 
was then in Rome, he was finally prevailed upon to accede to 
their requests.2 He entered upon the duties of his office in 
a manner which gave universal satisfaction, for he not only 
recalled such as had been unjustly banished during the reign 
of his odious predecessor, but he also eased the people of their 
intolerable burdens. These and the like acts rendered him 
justly popular. But such was his natural timidity, that he 
was in continual apprehension of being murdered when he 
had every reason to believe that he was universally beloved, 
so that the apparently contradictory epithets of greatest and 
most miserable were justly applicable to him at the same time. 

Notwithstanding the many defects of this weak and irreso- 
lute prince, we find that during his reign the Roman name 
was generally respected, and the Roman arms attended with 
success. He even undertook to gratify the people by foreign 
conquest, and extended his authority as far as Britain. With 
regard to the provinces, we are told that ‘he made important 
regulations to secure for them a wise and just administration,’ 
and that ‘he severely punished those governors who had been 
guilty of oppressing the people intrusted to their care.’ In 
short, he ‘seems to have done whatever was suggested by his 
friends calculated to exalt or render the Romans happy.’ But 
it is too true he was influenced for evil as well as good. His 





1 «So they took him and carried him, because he was not then able 
to go on foot, such was his dread and his joy at what was told him, 
(Jos. Ant. xix. 3. 1.) ; 

2 Josephus speaks of him (Ant. xix. 2. 1) as intending to claim the 
government, ‘unwillingly indeed in appearance, but in reality of his own 
free consent.’ 

3 «So he was encouraged (to claim the government) partly by the 
boldness of the soldiers, and partly by the persuasion of King Agrippa.’ 
(Jos. Ant, xix. 4, 1.) 


* 
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infamous wife Messalina,! and her successor Agrippina swayed 
him according to their pleasure, and always found in hima 
ready instrument for furthering their own unrighteous designs. 
Most of the noble ladies of Rome who incurred their displea- 
sure were put to death, and it is computed that upwards of 
300 knights and senators were sacrificed to their suspicions. 
The conduct of Agrippina became at last insupportable, so that 
Claudius was heard publicly to lament that, ‘by some strange 
fatality it had been his constant lot to bear for a time the 
irregularities of his wives, and in the end to punish them.’ ? 
This hasty expression sealed his doom. Agrippina imme- 
diately set about contriving a plan for evading the punishment 
which she so justly deserved. The emperor’s physician was 
consulted, and his services secured. Claudius soon after 
feeling somewhat indisposed, a poisoned feather was introduced 
into his throat, under pretence of making him vomit, and had 
the desired effect. Thus he at last realised that which he 
had for thirteen years continually dreaded, in the 64th year of 
his age, and 14th of his reign. 

Invasion of Britain.—For nearly one hundred years the 
Britons had been left in quiet possession of their island, -but 
it had by this time become a scene of disorder and confusion, 
for which reason certain of the disaffected natives persuaded 
the emperor to annex it to his dominions. ‘Accordingly, 
Plautius, the Roman preetor, at the head of a considerable 
army, made a descent on the island, and overthrew the 
Britons in several battles. Claudius, hearing of the success 
attending the Roman arms, followed in person a.p. 44,4 and 








* The character of this princess will be best understood by a quota- 
tion from Tacitus (Amn. xi. 12). ‘Caius Silius was the person for whom 
(after her marriage with Claudius) she burned with all the vehemence of 
wild desire.’ ‘That she might enjoy her favourite without a rival she 
obliged him to repudiate his wife Junia Silana, though descended from 
illustrious ancestors.’ ‘She scorned to save appearances, but visited 
him publicly with all her train, and in public places she hung enamoured 
over him.’ ‘At last, to crown her follies, she married lim,’ (Ann. xi. 26. 
Vide also § 28, 31, 35, and 36.) 

? Agrippina was a woman ‘of dissolute manners, proud, fierce and 
lascivious.’ ‘Her adulterous commerce with Pallas is too well known, 
and itis equally known that her modesty, her fame, her honour, and even 
her person are all subservient to her ambition.’ (Ann. xii. 64, 65.) 

° Tac. Ann. xii. 67. Vide also Jos. Ant. xx. 8.1. ‘After this a 
report went about that he was poisoned by his wife Agrippina.’ 

* This, it will be observed, was the year in which Herod Agrippa met 
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remained on the island for sixteen days. After his departure 
the war was still vigorously carried on, and a considerable 
portion of the island reduced to subjection. 

Plautius was, however, no sooner succeeded by Ostorius 
than the Britons rose once more in arms, and attempted to 
shake off the Roman yoke.’ Caractacus, at the head of his 
Silurian patriots, resolutely maintained his antagonistic position 
for the almost incredible space of nine years. He was, how- 
ever, at length treacherously betrayed into the hands of the 
tomans by Cartismandua, Queen of the Brigantes, with whom 
he had taken refuge,? and was triumphantly led through the 
streets of Rome as a fallen enemy. But on being brought into 
the presence of the emperor, the latter was so favourably 
impressed by his noble bearing and undaunted courage, that 
he granted him his liberty.2 At the same time Ostorius was 
honoured with a triumph. 

_ Treatment of the Jews—Shortly after the accession of 
Claudius, as a mark of his esteem for Agrippa he issued 








with his awful death at Ceesarea, as related in Acts xii. It has indeed 
been conjectured that the games which he celebrated on that occasion 
were intended as a tribute of respect to the emperor in commemoration 
of his victories in Britain. 
‘It may be gathered from Dio Cassius, that the emperor left Rome 
in July 438, and returned in January 48.’ 
1 Vide Tac. Ann. xii. 31, &e. 2 Vide Tac. Ann. xii. 33-36. 
3 Ann. xii. 87. The character of this illustrious chieftain may be 
best understood by a quotation from Tacitus (Ann. xii. 36, 37) :—‘ Carac- 
tacus alone was superior to misfortune. With a countenance still unal- 
tered, not a symptom of fear appearing, no sorrow, no condescension, he 
_ behaved with dignity even in ruin. Being placed before the tribunal, 
he delivered himself in the following manner :—“ If to the nobility of 
my birth and the splendour of exalted station I had united the virtues 
_ of moderation, Rome had beheld me, not.in captivity, but a royal visitor 
anda friend. The alliance of a prince descended from an illustrious 
line of ancestors, a prince whose sway extended over many nations, 
- would not have been unworthy of your choice. A reverse of fortune is 
_ now the lot of Caractacus. The event to you is glorious, and to me 
humiliating. J had arms, and men, and horses; I had wealth in abun- 
dance; can you wonder that I was unwilling to lose them? The 
_ ambition of Rome aspires to universal dominion; and must mankind, 
by consequence, stretch their necks to the yoke? I stood at bay for 
| years; had I acted otherwise, where, on your part, had been the glory of 
' conquest, and where, on mine, the honour of a brave resistance? I am 
_ now in your power ; if you are bent on vengeance, execute your purpose ; 
the bloody scene will soon be over, and the name of Caractacus will sink 
into oblivion. Preserve my life, and I shall be to late posterity a monu- 
ment of Roman clemency.”’ 4 Ann. xii. 38. 
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special edicts for the purpose of ameliorating the condition of — 
the persecuted Jews throughout his dominions. The one 
addressed to the president of Egypt was as follows :— 
‘Tiberius Claudius Czsar Augustus Germanicus, high priest and 
tribune of the people, ordains thus :—Since I am assured that the Jews 
of Alexandria, called Alexandrians, have been joint inhabitants in the 
earliest times with the Alexandrians, and have obtained from their 
kings equal privileges with them, as is evident by the public records 
that are in their possession, and the edicts themselves; and that after 
Alexandria had been subjected to our empire by Augustus their rights 
and privileges have been preserved by those presidents who have, at 
divers times, been sent thither, and that no dispute had been raised 
about those rights and privileges, even when Aquila was governor of 
Alexandria, and that when the Jewish ethnarch was dead Augustus did 
not prohibit the making such ethnarchs, as willing that all men should 
be so subject (to the Romans) as to continue in the observation of their 
own customs, and not be forced to transgress the ancient rules of their 
own country religion ; but that, in the time of Caius, the Alexandrians 
became insolent toward the Jews that were among them, which Caius 
out of his great madness, and want of understanding, reduced the 
nation of the Jews very low, because they would not transgress the 
religious worship of their country, and call hima god. I will therefore, 
that the nation of the Jews be not deprived of their rights and privileges, 
on account of the madness of Caius, but that those rights and privileges, 
which they formerly enjoyed, be preserved to them, and that they may con- 
tinue in their own customs. And I charge both parties to take very great 
care that no troubles may arise after the promulgation of this edict.’ 


At the same time the following was addressed to the resi- 
dent governors in other parts of the Roman empire :— 


‘Tiberius Claudius Cesar Augustus Germanicus, high priest, tribune 
of the people, chosen consul the second time, ordains thus :—Upon the 
petition of King Agrippa and King Herod, who are persons very 
dear to me, that I would grant the same rights and privileges should be 
preserved to the Jews which are in all the Roman empire, which I have 
eranted to those of Alexandria, I very willingly comply therewith; and 
this grant I make, not only for the sake of the petitioners, but as judg- 
ing those Jews for whom I have been petitioned worthy of such a 
favour, on account of their fidelity and friendship to the Romans. I 
think it also very just that no Grecian city should be deprived of such 
rights and privileges, since they were preserved to them under the great 
Augustus. It will therefore be fit to permit the Jews, who are in all 
the world under us, to keep their ancient customs without being hindered 
so todo. And Ido charge them also to use this my kindness to them 
with moderation, and not to show a contempt of the superstitious obser- 
vances of other nations, but to keep their own laws only. And I will, $) 


that this decree of mine be engraven on tables by the magistrates of 


the cities and colonies, and municipal places, both those within Italy | 
and those without it, both kings and governors, by the means of the _ 
ambassadors, and to have them exposed to the public for full thirty | 
days, in such a place whence it may plainly be read from the ground.’ _ 
(Jos. Ant. xix. 5. 2, 3.) 
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From this time forth the Jews appear to have been special 
objects of the emperor’s favour. It is, however, recorded 
that on one occasion they incurred his displeasure and were 
banished from the capital. ‘'The cause assigned is, that they 
were accused of frequently raising tumults. The time that 
they were thus disgraced was probably soon after the death of 
their able and unalterable friend Herod Agrippa, and before 
his son was honoured with the friendship and confidence of 
the emperor.’ The cruelties which they suffered in Judea at 
the hands of the Roman procurators, were direct violations of 
the emperor’s decree, and perpetrated without his knowledge. 


IV. NERO. 
Reigned 14 years. A.D. 54-68. 


Character.—Through the bad example of a profligate 
mother Nero was taught ‘to regard happiness as consisting of 
nothing more than the uncontrolled gratification of every pas- 
sion, and the possession of power and popular admiration.’ 
Though placed under the care of the eminent Seneca, yet he 
profited but little by his example, for earlier impressions had 
been so indelibly stamped upon his tender mind, that as he 
grew up to manhood he gradually lost all taste for intellectual 
improvement. In the first year of his reign, he gave numerous 
instances of ‘clemency, moderation, and affability,’ but, before 
two years were gone by, ‘ he allowed himself to be carried 
whithersoever his perverted heart, impure imagination and 
undisciplined passion impelled him.’ From this time forth 
‘ his progress in every species of folly, wickedness, and cruelty 
were rapid, till his name justly became proverbial for a bloody 
tyrant.’! Yet he passionately loved music,? and even conde- 





1 Jos. Ant. xx. 8.2. ‘And when Nero had thus obtained the govern- 
ment he got Britannicus (his brother) to be so poisoned that the multi- 
tude should not perceive it; although he publicly put his own mother to 
death not long afterwards, making her this requital, not only for being 
born of her, but for bringing it so about by her contrivance that he 
- obtained the Roman empire. He also slew Octavia his own wife, and 
- many other illustrious persons, under this pretence that they plotted 
against him. For the particulars of Britannicus’s death vide Tac. Ann. 
Meili; 16. ° 
2 «Eneraving, painting, music, and horsemanship were his favourite 
pursuits.’ (Tac. Ann. xiii. 3.) 
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scended occasionally to play the part of an actor on the public 
stage.! 

History.—Through the instrumentality of the infamous 
Agrippina,? one of the wives of Claudius, Nero, her son by a 
former husband, was nominated his successor at the early age 
of seventeen years. 

As Britannicus, a son of the late emperor was still living, 
Nero, at first, met with a colder reception than he had antici- . 
pated, but having in a premeditated speech made vast pro- 
mises to the assembled senate, they heaped honours upon him 
with profusion. As long as he suffered himself to be directed 
by the counsels of his able instructors, F. Burrhus and Seneca, 
unparalleled success attended his labours, so that ‘ the first 
five years of Nero’s reign, have been considered a pattern of 
good government.’ But allowing himself to be over-ruled by 
the advice of his worthless and pr rofligate companions, he even- 
tually shook off all restraint, neglected to profit by the better 
counsels of his tutors, and plunged recklessly into the depths 
of vice.3 

In the eleventh year of his reign, a.p. 64, the imperial city 
was destroyed by ‘fire, and historians unanimously agree in 
ascribing the conflagration to the emperor himself. Finally, a 
conspiracy was formed for his removal, but on its being traitor- 
ously disclosed by a slave, all persons suspected of disloyalty 
were, without ceremony, sacrificed to the vengeance of the 
infuriated tyrant. After suffering intolerable indignities at 
his hands, Julius Vindex, the governor of Gaul, collected an 
army of 100,000 men, and Galba, a governor of Spain, was 
invited to place himself at their head. Having accepted the 
offer and set the emperor’s power at defiance, he was joyfully 
saluted as a person more worthy to bear the imperial title. 
When the news of the movement and of the general dis- 
affection reached the emperor’s ears, he almost fainted with 





1 Jos. Of the Wars, ii. 18.1. ‘At last he was so distracted, that he 
became an actor in the scenes and upon the theatre.’ 

abs But now Agrippina was afraid lest when Britannicus should come 
to man’s estate, he should succeed his father in the government, and 
desired to seize upon the principality beforehand for her own son (Nero); 
upon which the report went that she thence compassed the death of 
Claudius.’ (Jos. Ant. xx. 8. 2.) 

8 «In the garb of a slave he roved through the streets, visited the 
brothels, and rambled through all by- places : attended by a band of 
rioters.’ (Tac. Ann. xiii. 25.) 
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emotion. Fearing an immediate and ignominious death, he 
left the city in disguise, and sought refuge in a secluded house 
fi meelonsing to one of his freedmen. While here, after banish- 
ing all hopes of prolonging his wretched existence, ‘he ordered 
This grave to be dug, and wood and water to be provided for 
— washing and burning his dead body.’ The senate hearing of 
/ his flight immediately assembled, and after proclaiming Galba 
_ emperor, declared Nero an enemy to the state, and as such 
_ ‘sentenced him to be stripped naked, his head to be fastened 
main a pillory, and in that posture that he was to be whipped to 
death.’ At length, to escape the vengeance of his injured 
and enraged subjects, and being assisted by one of his 
freedmen, he mustered courage to plunge the dagger into 
his bosom. Thus, to the inexpressible joy of the Roman 
people, ‘the enemy and fury of mankind’ ended his in- 
famous career, in the 31st year of his age, and 14th of his 
“reign, A.D. 68. 

Treatment of the Britons.—-The conduct of Cartismandua 
‘rendered her so contemptible in the eyes of the Britons, that 
they took up arms and expelled her from her dominions. 

After this, for a considerable time the Romans found sufficient 
employment in maintaining their position on the island. In 
A.D. 61, the Roman general Suetonius passed over into Angle- 
sea, and put its superstitious inhabitants to the sword. The 
sacred groves of the Druids were cut down, and their deluded 
leaders burnt in their own hallowed fires. At the time that 
Suetonius was carrying on this work of destruction in Mona, 
the British chieftains formed together a confederacy, and 
made a grand attempt to shake off the Roman yoke. Being 
led by Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, they took the Romans 
_by surprise in Essex and threw them into confusion, but, 
through the timely aid of Suetonius, the Britons were defeated, 
_and Boadicea, to save herself from the insults of the Romans, 
ended her existence by poison. 

Treatment of the Jews.—By the beginning of the reign of 
Nero, the Jews had forfeited many of the privileges which had 
formerly been conferred upon them, and were now generally 
treated with contempt and cruelty throughout the provinces. 

¢ Indeed, we read that Felix carried his oppressive measures so 
f far in a udea, that he was formally accused before the emperor, 
but through the intercession of his brother Pallas, who then 
possessed considerable influence in court, the scale turned in 
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favour of the oppressor.! Yet, through the influence of the 
empress Poppea,? who is supposed to have been a Jewish pro- 
selyte, we tind Nero hereafter occasionally disposed to favour 
the oppressed. 





1 Jos. Ant. xx. 8.9. ‘Now when Porcius Festus was sent as successor 
to Felix by Nero, the principal of the Jewish inhabitants of Czesarea 
went up to Rome to accuse Felix, and he had certainly been brought to 


punishment unless Nero had yielded to the importunate solicitations of | 


his brother Pallas, who was at that time had in the greatest honour by 
him,’ 


2 Poppea was a woman ‘who knew how to assume an air of modesty, — 


and yet pursue lascivious pleasures; in her deportment decent; in her 
heart a libertine.’ (Tac. Ann. xiii. 45.) 

3 Vide Jos. xx. 8.11. During the procuratorship of Festus, Agrippa 
jun. made certain fresh arrangements in his royal palace at Jerusalem, 
which enabled him to view the proceedings of the priests in the temple 
courts. This so displeased the Jews, that ‘ they erected a wall upon the 
uppermost building which belonged to the inner court of the temple, in 
order to intercept the prospect of the dining-room in the palace, and also 
of the western cloisters that belonged to the outer court of the temple, 
where the Roman guards were stationed at the festivals. At these doings 
both King Agrippa, and principally Festus, the procurator, were much 


tan 


displeased, and Festus ordered them to pull the wall down again. But, — 
at the special entreaty of the Jews, eleven chosen from amongst them- | 
selves, accompanied by Ismael, the high priest, were permitted to lay — 
the matter before the emperor, ‘And when Nero heard what they had — 
to say, he not only forgave them what they had already done, but also — 
gave them leave to let the wall they had built to stand. This was © 


granted them in order to gratify Poppea, Nero’s wife, who was a reli- 
gious (?) woman, and had requested the favour of Nero, and who gaye | 
order to the ambassadors to go their way home; but retained Helcias 


and Ismael as hostages with herself, 
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‘When the time came for the Romans to embrace the whole of the 
Mediterranean within the circle of their power, the coast line of Judea 
was the last remote portion which was needed to complete the fated 
circumference. . . . ‘In the spring of B.c. 63, Pompey the Great came 
down from Damascus by the valley of the Jordan, his Roman soldiers 
occupied the ford where Joshua had crossed over, and from the Mount 
of Olives he looked down upon Jerusalem. From that day Judea was 
virtually under the government of Rome.’ (Conybeare and Howson.) 
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Preliminary Remarks.—On the death of Herod the Great, 
which happened a few months after the birth of Christ,! his 
kingdom was divided by will? among three of his surviving 
sons, named Archelaus, Herod Antipas, and Herod Philip.? 

The districts allotted to Archelaus were Judea, Samaria, 
and Idumea; to Herod Antipas, Galilee and Perea; and to 
Philip, Trachonitis and the neighbouring region of Iturea.4 





1 As our Saviour was born four years before the common era, this 
event would appear as occurring B.c. 3. The tenth year of Archelaus, 
according to our common chronology, would therefore be accurately re- 
presented by a.v. 7 or 8; but in reality, when Archelaus was banished, 
and his kingdom reduced to a Roman province under Cyrenius, our Lord 
was just 12 years old. This important event in the history of the Hero- 
dian family must therefore have happened. about the very time that our 
Saviour is said to have visited the temple, and astonished the Jewish 
doctors by his superior wisdom. 

The eclipse of the moon mentioned by Josephus (Ant. xvii. 6. 4) ‘is 
of the greatest consequence for the determination of the time for the 
death of Herod, and for the birth and entire chronology of Jesus Christ. 
‘It happened March 13, in the year of the Julian period 4710 and the 
fourth before the Christian era. (Note, Whiston’s Josephus.) 

2 Subject to the approval of Cesar. 

3 Archelaus and Antipas were the sons of Herod the Great by Mal- 
thace, a Samaritan; Herod and Philip the tetrarch by Cleopatra of 
Jerusalem. He had also another son named Herod by Mariamne, the 
daughter of Simon the high priest. In the New Testament this latter is 
named Philip (comp. Matt. xiv. 3 with Jos. Ant. xviii. 5. 4). 

4 «He (Herod) appointed Antipas, to whom he had before left the 
kingdom, to be tetrarch of Galilee and Berea, and granted the kingdom 
to Archelaus. He also gave Gaulonitis and Trachonitis and Paneas to 
Philip . . . by the name ofa tetrarchy.’ (Jos. Ant. xvii. 8. 1.) 


Ant. xvii. 11. 4. ‘He (Augustus) Of the Wars, ii. 6. 8. ‘He (Au- 
appointed Archelaus, not indeed to gustus) gave the one half of Herod’s 
be king of the whole country, but kingdom to Archelaus by the name 
ethnarch of one half of that which of ethnarch, and promised to make 
had been subject to Herod, and him king also afterward, if he 
promised to give him the royal rendered himself worthy of that 
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After cruelly oppressing his Jewish subjects for nine years, 
Archelaus was formally accused before Cesar, and as a punish- 
ment for his misdeeds was banished to Vienne, a city of Gaul.! 
Cyrenius was appointed president of Syria, and was autho- 
rised to reduce the forfeited possessions of Archelaus into the 
form of a Roman province, and Coponius was nominated to 
hold a subordinate authority under him in Judea with the 


title of procurator.? 


‘The power of life and death was now an out of the 
hands of the Jews, and taxes were from this time paid imme- 





dignity hereafter, if he governed 
his part virtuously. But as for 
the other half he divided it into 
two parts, and gave it to two other 
of Herod’s sons—to Philip and to 
Antipas To the latter it 
was that Perea and Galilee paid 
their tribute, while Batanea, with 
Trachonitis as well as Auranitis, 
with a part of what was called the 
House of Zenodorus* paid the tri- 
bute to Philip; but Idumea and 
Judea, and the country of Samaria 
paid tribute to Archelaus. There 
were also certain of the cities which 
paid tribute to Archelaus, viz.: 
Strato’s Tower and Sebaste, with 
Joppa and Jerusalem; for as to 
Gaza, Gadara, and Hippos, they 
were Grecian cities, which Cesar 
separated from his government, and 
added them to the province of 
Syria.’ 


dignity; but as to the other half 
he divided it into two tetrarchies, 
and gave them to two other sons 
of Herod, the one of them to Philip, 
and the other to that Antipas who 
contested the kingdom with Arche- 
laus. Under the last was Perea 
and Galilee but Batanea 
and Trachonitis and Auranitis and 
certain parts of Zeno’s house about 
Jamnia . . . were made sub- 
ject to Philip: while Idumea and 
all Judea and Samaria were parts 
of the ethnarchy of Archelaus. 

- . He also made subject to 
him the following cities, viz. Strato’s 
Tower and Sebaste and J oppa and 
Jerusalem; but as to the Grecian 
cities Gaza and Gadara and Hippos, 
he cut them off from the kingdom, 
and added them to Syria.’ 


1 Jos. Ant. xvii. 18.2 and 3; Of the Wars, ii. 7. 3. 
Nors.—Archelaus forfeited his possessions in the reign of Augustus. 
Herod Philip maintained his honourable position until 
death, which happened in the reign of Trberius; and 
Herod Antipas realised the fate of Archelaus in the reign 


of Caligula. 

2 Vide Jos. Ant. xvii. 13.5 and 
xviii. 1.1. ‘Now Cyrenius, a Ro- 
man senator came at this 
time into Syria, with a few others, 
being sent by Cesar to be a judge 
of that nation, and to take an ac- 


* Or possession of Zenodorus, 
belonged to Lysanias. 


viz., Abilene. 


Of the Wars, ii.8. 1. ‘And now 
Archelaus’ part of Judea was re- 
duced into a province, and Copo- 
nius, one of the equestrian order 
among the Romans, was sent as a 
procurator, having the power of 


The remaining part 
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diately to the Roman emperor. Justice was administered in 
the name and by the laws of Rome, though, in what concerned 
their religion, their own laws and the power of the high 
priest and Sanhedrim, or great council, were continued to 
them, and they were allowed to examine witnesses, and exer- 
cise an inferior jurisdiction in other causes, subject to the 
control of the Romans.’ ! 
After Coponius followed successively, as procurators, Mar- 
cus Ambivius, Annius Rufus, Valerius Gratus, and Pontius 
Pilate.” 


The Period embraced by the History contained in the 
Acts of the Apostles. 


At the time alluded to by St. Luke in the beginning of the 
Acts of the Apostles, Tiberius was emperor of Rome, Caiaphas 





count of their substance; Coponius, (life and) death put into his hands 
also a man of the equestrian order, by Cesar.’ 

was sent together with him to have 

the supreme power over the Jews. 

Moreover, Cyrenius came himself 

into Judea (which was now added 

to the province of Syria), to take 

an account of their substance.’ 


1 Bp. Tomline. ‘It appears, as well from the general constitution of 

a Roman province as from what Josephus delivers concerning the state 

of Judea in particular, that the power of life and death resided ex- 

clusively in the Roman governor; but that the Jews nevertheless had 

magistrates and a council invested with a subordinate and municipal 

authority. This economy is discerned in every part of the Gospel 
narrative of our Saviour’s crucifixion.’ (Paley.) 


2 Ant. xvili. 2.2. ‘Coponius now returned to Rome, and Marcus 
Ambivius came to be his successor in that government; under whom, 
Salome, the sister of King Herod, died. . . . After him came 


Annius Rufus, under whom died Cesar (Augustus) the second emperor 
of the Romans. . . . Upon whose death Tiberius Nero, his wife 
Julia’s son, succeeded. He was now the third emperor, and he sent 
Valerius Gratus to be procurator of Judea and to succeed Annius Rufus. 
This man deprived Ananus of the high priesthood and appointed 
_ Ismael the son of Fabi to be high priest. He also deprived him ina 
little time, and ordained Eleazar, the son of Ananus, who had been 
high priest before to be high priest, which office when he had held fora 
year Gratus deprived him of it, and gave the high priesthood to Simon 
the son of Camithus; and when he had possessed that dignity no 
longer than a year Joseph Caiaphas was made his successor. When 
" Gratus had done these things he went back to Rome after he had 
% tarriedi in Judea eleven years, when Pontius Pilate came as his successor.’ 
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high priest of the Jews, and Pontius Pilate procurator of 
Judea. Two years later, Caiaphas and Pilate were deposed by 
Vitellius.! The former was succeeded in office by Jonathan, 
the latter by Marcellus. ; 
After holding the allotted portion of his father’s dominions 
for thirty-seven years, Herod Philip died (‘in the twentieth 
year of Tiberius’),? and his tetrarchy was added to the em- 
pire. Two or three years later Tiberius also died, and was_ 
succeeded by Caius. | 
Immediately on the accession of the latter the tetrarchy of 
Philip was bestowed on a grandson of Herod the Great, 
named Agrippa, with the title of king,‘ and shortly afterwards 
his dominions were enlarged by the addition of the tetrarchy 
of his uncle Antipas.° The ethnarchy of Archelaus was the 





1 Jos. Ant. xvill. 4. 2, 3. ‘Before he (Pilate) could get to Rome 
Tiberius was dead.’ 

2 «This calculation from all Josephus’s Greek copies is exactly right, 
for, since Herod died about September, in the fourth year before the 
Christian era, and Tiberius began, as is well known, Aug. 19, a.p. 14, it 
is evident that the 37th year of Philip, reckoned from his father’s 
death, was the 20th of Tiberius (8+ 14+ 20=387), or near the end of 
A.D. 83 (the very year of our Saviour’s death also), or, however, in the 
beginning of the next year a.p. 84. This Philip the tetrarch seems to | 
have been the best of all the posterity of Herod for his love of peace 
and his love of justice.’ (Vide note Whiston’s Jos. Ant. xviii. 4. 6.) 

8 «His principality, Tiberius took (for he left no sons behind him) 
and added it to the province of Syria, but gave orders that the tributes 
which arose from it should be collected, and laid up in his tetrarchy.’ 
(Jos. Ant. xvii. 4. 6.) 

4 «He (Caius) put a diadem upon his head, and appointed him to be 


king of the tetrarchy of Philip. He also gave him the tetrarchy of | 


Lysanias. (Jos. Ant. xvill. 6. 10.) 

Note.—‘ Although Caius now promised to give Agrippa the tetrarchy 
of Lysanias, yet was it not actually conferred upon him till the reign 
of Claudius, as we learn Ant. xix. 5. 1. 

5 For the different causes which contributed to the downfall of Antipas 
read Jos. Ant. xvii. 4.5.; ch. v. 2; ch. vii.; and Of the Wars, ii. 9. 
5, 6. ‘Agrippa accused his uncle Herod Antipas, that he had been in 


confederacy with Sejanus against the government of Tiberius, and that, 


he was now confederate with Artabanus, King of Parthia, in opposition 
to the government of Caius ; as a demonstration of which he alleged 
that he had armour sufficient for 70,000 men ready in his armoury. 


Caius was moved at this information, and asked Herod whether what 


was said about the armour was true; and when he confessed there was 
such armour there, for he could not deny the same, the truth of it being 
too notorious, Caius took that to be a sufficient proof of the accusation 


that he intended to revolt. So he took away from him his tetrarchy, | 
: 
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_ only portion now wanting to render his territory equal in 


_ by performing many popular deeds. 


extent to that of his grandfather, and this was added to the 
rest in the first year of Claudius.! : 

After thus more than realising his most sanguine expecta- 
tions, Agrippa departed from Rome and returned to Judea, 
where he soon effectually secured the affections of the people 
He not only showed his 


_ approval of their religious ceremonies by omitting himself 


nothing that the law required,” but likewise sanctioned the 


and gave it by way of addition to Agrippa’s kingdom; he also gave 


Herod’s money to Agrippa, and by way of punishment awarded him a 
| perpetual banishment, and appointed Lyons a city of Gaul to be his 


place of habitation.’ 


‘whither his wife had followed him.’ 


1 ‘Now Claudius pub- 
lished an edict and therein con- 
firmed that kingdom to Agrippa 
which Caius had given him, and 
therein commended the king highly. 
He also made an addition to it of 


all that country over which Herod, 


who' was his grandfather, had 
reigned, that is, Judea and Sa- 
maria; and this he restored to 
him, as due to his family. But for 
Abila of Lysanias, and all that 


lay on Mount Libanus, he bestowed 


them upon him, as out of his own 
territories. He also made a league 
with this Agrippa, confirmed by 
oaths in the middle of the forum, 
in the city of Rome.’ For his 
brother Herod, who was also his 
son-in-law (having married his 
daughter Bernice), Agrippa ‘ begged 
of Claudius the kingdom of Chalcis.’ 
(Jos. Ant. xix. 5.1.) 


(Jos. Ant. xviii. 7. 2.) 


‘So Herod died in Spain,’ 
(Of the Wars, ii. 9. 6.) 


‘Moreover he (Claudius) bestowed 
on Agrippa his whole paternal king- 
dom immediately, and added to it 
besides those countries that had been 
given by Augustus to Herod, . Tra- 
chonites and Auranites, and. still 
besides these that kingdom which 
was called the kingdom of Lysanias. 
This gift he declared to the people 
by a decree, but ordered the magis- 
trates to have the donation engraved 
on tables of brass and set up in the 
Capitol. He likewise bestowed on 
his brother Herod, who was also 
his son-in-law by marrying (his 
daughter) Bernice, the kingdom of 
Chalcis.’ (Jos. Of the Wars, 11. 11. 
5.) 


2 «He (Agrippa) also came up to Jerusalem, and offered all the sacri- 


fices that belonged to him, and omitted nothing which the law required ; 
on which account he ordered that many of the Nazarites should have 
their heads shorn. And for the golden chain which had been given 
him by Caius . . . he hung it up within the limits of the temple over 
the treasury ... asa testimony of his change for the better.’ (Jos. 
Ant. xix. 6.1.) Andagain, Ant. xix. 7. 3, ‘he loved to live continually 
at Jerusalem, and was exactly careful in the observance of the laws of 
his country. He therefore kept himself entirely pure, nor did any day 


pass over his head without its appointed sacrifice.’ 


Cc 
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persecution of such as refused to conform therewith! He 
also further enhanced his popularity by beautifying their 
capital; ? but, after enjoying his power as king over all Judea 
for three 4 years, to the inexpressible grief of his Jewish 
subjects, he ended his earthly career by being eaten up of © 
worms.4 

His son and heir being now only seventeen years old, it 


was deemed expedient to re-annex Judea to the empire in 


| 


. 


i 
1 
‘ 
| 


Asa Hse 


the form of a Roman province, and the government thereof — 
was bestowed on a person named Cuspius Fadus.° 





1 ¢He killed James, the brother of John, with the sword; and because 
he saw it pleased the Jews, he proceeeded further to take Peter also.’ 


(Acts xii. 2, 3.) 


2 He began to encompass Jerusalem with such a wall, which, had it 
been brought to perfection, had made it impracticable for the Romans to 


take it by siege; but his death, which happened at Czesarea before he — 
had raised the walls to their due height, prevented him.’ 


Wars, ti, 11. 6; Ant. xix. 7. 2.) 

8 «He had then reigned three 
years, as he had governed his te- 
trarchies other three years.’ (Jos. 
Of the Wars, ii. 11. 6.) 


(Jos. Of the 


‘He departed this life, being in 
the fifty-fourth year of his age, and 
in the seventh year of his reign, 
for he reigned four years under 
Caius Cesar, three of which were 
over Philip’s tetrarchy only, and 
on the fourth he had that of Herod 
added to it; and he reigned besides 
these, three years under Claudius 
Cesar, in which time he reigned 
over the forementioned countries, 


and also had Judea added to them, 


as also Samaria and Ceesarea.’ 
(Jos. Ant. xix. 8. 2.) 


4 Acts xil. 28. Vide also Jos. Ant. xix. 8. 2. 


5 «He (Herod Agrippa) left 
behind him three daughters born 
to him by Cypros—Bernice, Mari- 
amne, and Drusilla; and ason born 
of the same mother, whose name 
was Agrippa; he was left a very 
young child, so that Claudius made 
the country a Roman province, and 
sent Cuspius Fadus to be its pro- 
curator,’ (Jos. Of the Wars, ii. 11.6.) 


‘But he left behind hint a son, 
Agrippa by name, a youth in the 
seventeenth year of his age, and three 
daughters . Agrippa jun, was 
now in Rome, and Claudius was at 
first disposed to establish him at 


once in his father’s kingdom, but was | 
dissuaded therefrom by his freemen | 
and friends, who urged as their | 
reason, “that it was a dangerous _ 
experiment to permit so large a | 
country to come under the govern- | 
ment of so young a man, and one | 
hardly yet arrived at the years of | 
discretion, who would not be able | 
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This officer, on his arrival in Judea, found the Jews so 
disaffected throughout the country, that he had to concentrate 
all his energies for a time, to prevent a universal insurrection. 
The inhabitants of Perea had taken up arms against those 
of Philadelphia, and had put several of them to death, while 
the Idumeans and Arabians, in turn, were severely scourged 
by a host of lawless banditti under a celebrated robber chief 
named Tholomeus.! \ 

As if Providence wished further to humble the proud spirit 
of the people, they were also about this time visited by a 
dreadful famine. This alarming scarcity, which is a striking 
fulfilment of the prediction of Agabus, first showed its effects . 
in the fourth year of Claudius, and extended over a period of 
three years.2, While the famine raged in Judea, a Jewish 
proselyte named Helena, Queen of Adiabene, pitying the con- 


_ dition of the perishing multitude, endeavoured to alleviate their 


sufferings by supplying them with corn and figs.3 


to take sufficient care of its admi- 
nistration, while the weight of a 
kingdom is heavy enough to a 
grown man.” So Cesar thought 
what they said to ke reasonable, 
and he accordingly sent Cuspius 
Fadus to be procurator of Judea.’ 
(Jos. Ant. xix. 9. 2.) 
' Jos. Ant. xx. 1. 1. 
2 Vide Jos. Ant. xx. 2. 5. The reader will here observe that the 
famine occurred during the brief period which intervened between the 
death of Agrippa I. and the accession of Agrippa II., viz. between 


A.D. 44 and 48. ‘Anger has shown that it must be assigned to the 


interval between a.p. 44 and 47, and Wieseler has fixed it more closely 


| to the year 45.’ (Vide Conybeare and Howson.) 


‘The famine here referred to happened when Claudius was consul the 


. fourth time, and not when Claudius was consul the second time, and 


Ceesina was his colleague, as Scaliger says upon Euseb. p. 174 (although 


' there was a famine at that time also). After mentioning that ‘‘ Tiberius 
_ Alexander succeeded Cuspius Fadus as procurator,” Josephus immediately 


subjoins (ch. 5. 2) ‘‘that under these procurators there happened a great, 


| famine in Judea.” Hence it must have continued not for one year only, 


but for several. Now Fadus was not sent into Judea till after the 


| death of Agrippa I., i.e. towards the latter end of the fourth year of 
' Claudius, so that this famine, foretold by Agabus, probably happened 
upon the 5th, 6th and 7th years of Claudius, as says Valesius on Euseb., 


li. 12. Of this famine also, and Queen Helena’s supplies, and her 


monument, see Moses Chorenensis, pp. 144 and 145.’ (Vide note, 
- Whiston’s Jos. Ant. xx. 2. 5, and Dr. Hudson’s note as there quoted.) 


3 Jos. Ant. xx. 2. 5. ‘Helena sent some of her servants to Alexandria, 
c2 
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Before the effects of this Jatter misfortune had passed away, 
a certain magician named Theudas appeared among the people 
in the assumed capacity of a prophet, and by his supernatural 
pretensions he so far deluded the more superstitious of them, 
that they evinced a determination to support him even at the 
risk of their fortunes and liberty. The number of his ad- 
herents however at length appeared so formidable, that the 
procurator deemed it prudent to interfere with their proceed- 
ings. He accordingly sent forth a company of cavalry to 
disperse them. Many were slain and imprisoned, and their 
leader was taken and beheaded.! 

In the eighth year of the reign of Claudius, the only sur- 
‘viving son of Agrippa I. was placed upon the throne of 
Chalcis, which had become vacant by the death of his uncle 
Herod, and about the same time Ventidius Cumanus was ap- 


pointed to succeed Tiberius Alexander as procurator of Judea.? 








with money to buy a great quantity of corn, and others of them to 
Cyprus, to bring a cargo of dried figs, and as soon as they were come 
back, and had brought these provisions, which was done very quickly, 
she distributed food to them that were in want of it, . . ‘and when 
her son Izates was informed of this famine, he sent great sums of 
money to the principal men in Jerusalem.’ 
_ } Jos. Ant. xx. 5.1. ‘Now it came to pass while Fadus was pro- 
curator of Judea, that a certain magician, whose name was Theudas,* 
persuaded a great part of the people to take their effects with them, 
and follow him to the river Jordan, for he told them he was a prophet, 
and that he would by his own command divide the river and afford them 
an easy passage over it; and many were deluded by his words. How- 
ever Fadus did not permit them to make any advantage of his wild 
-attempt, but sent a troop of horsemen out against them; who, falling 
upon them unexpectedly, slew many of them and took many of them 
alive. They also took Theudas alive, and cut off his head, and carried 
it to Jerusalem.’ 

2 «And now it was that Cumanus 
came as successor to Tiberius Alex- 


‘Now after the death of Herod, 
King of Chalcis, Claudius set 


ander ¢ (viz. about the time that 
Herod, King of Chalcis, removed 
Joseph, the son of Camydus, from 
the high priesthood, and made 
Ananias, the son of Nebedeus, his 


Agrippa, the son of Agrippa, over 
his uncle’s kingdom, while Cuma- 
nus took upon him the office of 
procurator of the rest, which was 
a Roman province, and therein he 


* ‘This Theudas, who arose under Fadus the procurator, about a.p. 46 
or 46, could not be that Theudas who arose in the days of the taxing 
under Cyrenius ; or about a.p. 7.’ (Vide Ant. v. 36. 37; also Whiston’s 


Jos. Ant. xx. 5. 1 and note.) 


+ This Tiberius Alexander, ‘making no alterations in the ancient 


laws, kept the nation in tranquillity.’ 


(Of the Wars, ii. 11. 6.) 
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In consequence of the high esteem in which Agrippa was 
held by the emperor, and the unmistakable proofs he had 
already given to the Jews of his willingness to befriend them, 
his elevation must have proved to that nation a source of joy, 
for he not only succeeded his uncle in the government of 
Chalcis, but was also invested with the same authority as his 
predecessor in Judea.! 

After a brief interval of four years Agrippa was removed 
from Chalcis to take upon himself the government of another 
kingdom, far more extensive and of much greater importance, 
comprehending the tetrarchy which had formerly belonged 
to Philip, the kingdom of Lysanias, and the province of 
Abilene; ? but instead of benefiting by such advantageous 





succeeded Alexander.’ ( Of the Wars, 
iif 12an'3) 


successor), as also that Herod, 
brother of Agrippa the great King, 
departed this life in the eighth 
year of the reien of Claudius Ceesar. 
He left behind him three sons (two 
of whom were by Bernice his bro- 
ther’s daughter); but ClaudiusCzesar 
bestowed his dominions on Agrippa 
jun. (Ant. xx. 5. 2.) 

1 In this matter Josephus (according to our present copies) contra- 
dicts himself. 

Speaking of Herod, King of Chalcis, he says (Ant. xx. 1. 8): ‘ Herod, 
also the brother of the deceased Agrippa, who was then possessed of the 
royal authority over Chalcis, petitioned Claudius Cesar for the authority 
over the temple, and the money of the sacred treasury and the choice of 
the high priests ; and obtained all that he petitioned for, so that, after 
that time, this authority continued among ali his descendants, till the end 
of the war.” This passage as it now stands is evidently incorrect, pro- 
bably owing to the carelessness of early transcribers, ‘ for the power of 
appointing high priests after Herod, King of Chalcis, was dead and 
Agrippa, jun., was made King of Chalcis in his room, belonged to him ; 
and he exercised the same all along, until Jerusalem was destroyed, as 
Josephus elsewhere informs us.’ (Vide chap. viii. 8. 11; ix. 1. 4-7.) 

2 Jos. Ant. xx.7, 1. ‘And when Of the Wars, ii. 12. 8. ‘ After 


he (Claudius) had already com- 
pleted the twelfth year of his reign 
he bestowed upon Agrippa the 
tetrarchy of Philip, and Batanea, 
and added thereto T'rachonitis, with 
Abila; which last had been the 
tetrarchy of Iysanias ; but he took 
from him Chalcis when he had been 
governor thereof four years.’ 


this Claudius sent Felix the brother 
of Palles, to be procurator of Gali- 
lee and Samaria and Perea, and 
removed Agrippa from Chalcis unto 
a greater kingdom, or he gave him 
the tetrarchy which had belonged 
to Philip, which contained Batanea, 
Trachonitis, and Gaulonitis: he 
added to it the kingdom of Lysa- 
nias, and the province which Varus 
had governed’ (viz. Abilene). 
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events, the Jews used them merely as stepping-stones to their 
ruin. 

During the short period that Cumanus wielded his autho- 
rity in Palestine as procurator, he found it no easy matter to 


oe ae 


keep his restless and over-scrupulous subjects in a state of | 


subordination. After the custom of his predecessors in office, 
to ensure peace and order in the city, he deemed it expedient 
at the great festivals to post a guard of his soldiers in the 
temple cloisters, but on the fourth day of the feast of Pass- 
over, the conduct of one of the men so stationed was inter- 
preted by the Jews as a premeditated insult, originating with 
the procurator himself. Flattering themselves with un- 
grounded hopes of the emperor’s protection, the infuriated 
multitude vowed they would revenge themselves for the 
deed. After attempting in vain to appease their anger, Cu- 
manus summoned his army to Antonia (a fortress overlooking 
and commanding the temple), so as to overawe the obstinate 
and enraged mob. When the soldiers had reached the for- 
tress, the Jews fearing an immediate attack, made a furious 


rush through the narrow passages leading to the temple, in ~ 


order to make their escape; and we are told by Josephus 
that on account of the suddenness of the movement and the 


narrowness of the passages through which they had to pass, | 


no less than 20,000 were crushed to death.! Shortly after- 
wards, ‘some of those that raised the foregoing tumult, when 
they were travelling along the public road, about a hundred 
furlongs from the city, robbed Stephanus, a servant of Cesar, 
as he was journeying, and plundered him of all that he had 
with him; which things when Cumanus heard of, he sent 


soldiers immediately and ordered them to plunder the neigh- — 


bouring villages, and to bring the most eminent persons 
among them in bonds to him.’ ? 

While the awful catastrophe which I have just related was 
still fresh in the minds of the Jews, another naisfortune befell 








1 Jos. Ant. xx. 5.3. But in Jos. Of the Wars, ii. 12. 1 the number 
said to have perished on the occasion is 10,000. 

‘This and many more tumults and seditions which arose at the Jewish 
festivals mentioned by Josephus illustrate the cautious procedure of the 
Jewish governors when they said (Matt. xxvi. 5), “Let us not take 
Jesus on the feast day, lest there be an uproar among the people,” as 
Reland well observes on this place. Josephus also takes notice of the 
same thing. Of the Wars, i. 4.3. (Vide note, Whiston’s Jos. Ant. xx.5. 3.) 

2 Jos. Ant. xx, 5. 4, and Of the Wars, ii. 12. 2. 
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certain of their nation, which contributed to render the Roman 
yoke more galling and burdensome than ever. As certain 
Galileans were passing through Samaria to Jerusalem in obe- 
dience to the Divine command,! they were attacked and 
insulted and some of them killed by the inhabitants of a 
village named Ginea, which was situated in the limits of 
Samaria. The Galileans on this applied to the procurator 
Cumanus for protection;? but finding that their petitions 
were slighted, they placed themselves under the leadership of a 
chief of banditti, named Eleazar, and retaliated by plundering. 
many of the Samaritan villages. Cumanus hearing of the 
proceedings of this daring band, sent an army to punish 
them. Many were put to the sword, and the remainder taken 
prisoners. These latter were, however, soon afterwards put 
to death by order of the Syrian governor, Quadratus.3 The 
injured Jews appealed to the emperor, and Cumanus pro- 
ceeded to Rome to defend himself against their accusations. 


1 To the feast of Tabernacles. 

* Jos. Ant. xx. 6.1. ‘ But when the principal of the Galileans were 
informed of what had been done, they came to Cumanus and desired 
him to avenge the murder of those that were killed ; but he was induced 
by the Samaritans, with money, to do nothing in the matter; upon 
which the Galileans were much displeased, and persuaded the multitude 
of the Jews to betake themselves to arms, and to regain their liberty, 
saying that slavery was in itself a bitter thing, but that when it was 
joined with direct injuries, it was perfectly intolerable.’ (Also Of the 
Wars, ii. 12. 3.) 

8 Jos. Ant. xx. 6. 2. ‘It was not long ere Quadratus came to Samaria ; 
whereupon, hearing the cause, he supposed that the Samaritans were 
the authors of that disturbance. But when he was informed that cer- ~ 
tain of the Jews were making innovations, he ordered those to be crucified 
whom Cumanus had taken captive.’ (Vide also Of the Wars, ii. 12. 6.) 

Poaw08., AML. .xsx,..6. 2... He Of the Wars, ii. 12. 6. ‘He 


(Quadratus) sent away Ananias 
the high priest and Ananus the 
commander (of the temple) in bonds 
to Rome, to give an account of 
what they had done to Cesar. He 
also ordered the principal men both 
of the Samaritans and of the Jews, 
as also Cumanus the procurator 
and Celer the tribune, to go to 
Italy to the emperor, that he might 
hear their cause and determine 
their differences one with another.’ 


(Quadratus) sent two others of 
those that were of the greatest 
power among them, and both Jona- 


than and Ananias, the high priests, 


as also Ananus the son of this 
Ananias, and certain others that 
were eminent among the Jews to 
Cesar; as he did in like manner 
by the most illustrious of the Sa- 
maritans. He also ordered that 
Cumanus (the procurator) and 
Celer (the tribune) should sail to 
Rome, in order to give an account 
of what had been done to Ceesar.’ 
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Agrippa attended at the trial, and is supposed to have been 
the means of turning the balance of justice in favour of the 
accusers.! Certain it is that the conduct of the Samaritan 
and Roman officers was highly disapproved of by the emperor, 
and as a lasting mark of his disapprobation, the Roman pro- 
curatcr Cumanus was banished, and the honours of his office 
were transferred to Felix.? 

When the latter first arrived in Judea he found it overrun 
by hosts of banditti, so that travelling was dangerous and pro- 
perty insecure.2 About this time an Egyptian Jew of more 
than ordinary pretensions gathered around him some 390,000 
men.4 These he summoned to Olivet, in order to witness 
a miracle, which he said he was about to perform. Felix, 
alarmed at their number, sent his soldiers to disperse them, © 
and order was eventually restored, but not before some thou- 


sands were slain.°® 





1 Ant. xx. 6.3. ‘And they had 
prevailed over the Jews, unless 
Agrippa, Jun., who was then at 
Rome, had earnestly entreated 
Agrippina, the emperor’s wife, in 
their behalf.’ 

2 Ant. xx. 7.1."*8o Claudius 
sent Felix to take care of the af- 
fairs of Judea, and when he had 
already completed the twelfth year 
of his reign he bestowed upon 
Agrippa the tetrarchy of Philip,’ &e. 

3 Ant. xx. 8. 5. ‘Now as for 
the affairs of the Jews, they grew 
worse and worse continually ; for 
their country was again filled with 
robbers and impostors, who de- 
luded the multitude. Yet did Felix 
catch and put to death many of 
those impostors every day, together 
with the robbers.’ 


4 Of the Wars, ii. 13.5. ‘And 
got 30,000 that were deluded by 
him.’ 

o OP Neke W ars, 1k. 1829." Tie 
greatest part of those that were 
with him were either destroyed or 
taken alive.’ 


Of the Wars, ii. 12.7. ‘It was 
done in the hearing of Agrippa, 
who zealously espoused the cause 
of the Jews.’ 


Of the Wars, 11.12. 8. ‘After 
this Czesar sent Felix, the brother 
of Pallas, to be procurator of Gali- 
lee and Samaria and Perea, and 
removed Agrippa from Chalcis 
unto a greater kingdom.’ 

Of the Wars, a. 13.2.0" 0 mae 
Felix took Eleazar, the arch-robber, 
and many that were with him, 
alive, when they had ravaged the 
country for twenty years together, 
and sent them to Rome; but as to 
the number of the robbers whom 
he caused to be crucified, and those’ 
he brought to punishment, they 
were a multitude not to be enume- 
rated.’ 

Ant. xx. 8. 6. ‘ And advised the 
multitude of the common people to 
go along with him.’ 

Ant. xx. 8. 6. ‘ He (Felix) also 
slew 400 of them and took 200 
alive.’ ; . 


Note.—These latter passages of Josephus are evidently contradictory. 
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Felix, while procurator, proved himself more destitute of 


-moral principles than any which preceded him. His govern- 


ment was oppressive beyond measure. He neither listened to 


the complaints of the sufferers on the one hand nor heeded 


their threats on the other.!_ His subjects were, however, after 


a time, so provoked by his cruelties, that they accused him 


before the emperor, but through the intercession of his brother 
Pallas, who was then a favourite at court, he was acquitted.” 


In a.p. 60 Felix was succeeded in office by Festus, who, 


compared with his predecessor, appears to have been an im- 
partial, upright, and enlightened officer. On his arrival in 
Judea he found the affairs of the province in the greatest con- 


fusion. It now happened that the country was sorely afflicted 
by robbers, called Sccart?, who, with their short swords (sice) 


concealed, mingled themselves freely among the multitude at 
‘their festivals, in order more effectually to accomplish their 


murderous designs. They also came frequently upon the vil- 
lages belonging to their enemies, plundered them, and set them 
on fire. In short, the civil authorities for a time appear to 
have been effectually set at defiance. 

While earnestly endeavouring to counteract the flood of 


corruption which had thus set in, and after pursuing his 


career of usefulness for two years as procurator of Judea, 


Festus died and was succeeded by Albinus. 


Before the latter arrived in Palestine, Ananus, the high 


priest, who was also a Sadducee, thinking it a fit opportunity 


to exercise his newly acquired authority against his enemies, 


assembled the sanhedrim of the judges together and summoned 


before them certain Christians, among others, James the 


brother of our Lord, and when he had found an accusation 
against them as breakers of the law he delivered them to be 
‘stoned.4 On hearing that the Roman law had been thus 





1 Vide Tac. Ann. xii. 54, &e. 
2 Jos. Ant. xx. 8. 9. ‘Now when Porcius Festus was sent as suc- 


cessor to Felix by Nero, the principal of the Jewish inhabitants of 


Cexsarea went up to Rome to accuse Felix; and he had certainly been 


_ brought to punishment, unless Nero had yielded to the importunate 
‘solicitations of his brother Pallas, who was at that time had in the 


greatest honour by him.’ 
3 Jos. Ant. xx. 8.10. 
4 «Of this condemnation of James the Just and its causes, as also that 


: he did not die till long afterwards, see Primitive Christianity Revived, 


, 
7) 


vol. iii. ch. 48-46. The sanhedrim condemned our Saviour, but could 
c3 
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slighted, Albinus ‘wrote an angry epistle to Ananus, and threat- 
ened that he would bring him to punishment for what he 
had done; on which King Agrippa, to appease the anger of 
Albinus, deprived him of the high priesthood.’ 

This Albinus, while procurator, acted the part of a tyrant. 
According to Josephus, there was no wickedness that could be 
named but he had a hand in it. ‘He stole and plundered — 
every’s one’s substance, burdened the whole nation with taxes, | 
and permitted such as were in prison for robbery to be re- | 
deemed by their relatives on payment of a fine, so that no — 
one remained in the prisons as a malefactor but he who gave — 
him nothing. At this time, also, the enterprises of the sedi- | 
tious at Jerusalem became very formidable, the principal — | 
men among them purchasing leave of Albinus to go on with — 
their seditious practices, while that part of the people who — 
delighted in disturbances joined themselves to such as had | 
fellowship with Albinus; and every one of these wicked 
wretches was encompassed by his own band of robbers, while 
he himself, like an arch-robber, or a tyrant, made a figure — 
among his company and abused his authority over those about — 
him, in order to plunder those that lived quietly, the effect — 
of which was this, that those who lost their goods were forced _ 
to hold their peace, when they had reason to show great indig- | 
nation at what they had suffered; but those who had escaped — 
were forced to flatter him that deserved to be punished, out of 
the fear they were in of suffering equally with the others. 
Upon the whole nobody durst speak their minds, for tyranny 
was generally tolerated; and at this time were those seeds 
sown which brought this city to destruction.’ 








not put Him to death without the approbation of the Roman procurator, 
nor could therefore Ananias and his sanhedrim do more here, since they 
never had Albinus’s approbation for the putting this James to death.’ 
(Vide Whiston’s note tz loc.) It deserves special notice, that Ananias in © 
this matter acted entirely on his own responsibility, and against the 
wishes of the people. (Vide Jos. Ant. xx. 9.1.) ‘But as for those who | 
seemed the most equitable of the citizens, and such as were the most — 
uneasy at the breach of the laws, they disliked what was done; they also — 
sent to the king (Agrippa), desiring him to send to Ananias, that he — 
should act so no more, for that what he had already done was not to be — 
justified; nay, some of them went also to meet Albinus, as he was upon _ 
his journey from Alexandria, and informed him that it was not lawful — 
for Ananus to assemble a sanhedrim without his consent.’ | 
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‘And although we reverence many of Herod’s posterity who still 
reign, yet do we pay a greater regard to truth than to them, and this 
though it sometimes happens that we incur their displeasure by so 
doing.’ (Jos. Ant. xvi. 7. 1.) 
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THE HERODIAN FAMILY. 


Agrippa I. was the son of Aristobulus, and grandson of 
Herod the Great. After the death of his unfortunate father ! 
he was sent to Rome and soon became a special object of the 
emperor's favour. He was brought up and educated with 
Drusus and Claudius, the emperor’s own son and nephew, and, 
through the prudent conduct of his mother Bernice, he also } 
further secured the friendship of Antonia, the respected widow aa 





of Drusus Germanicus,? the emperor’s sister-in-law. 

event, however, soon happened which appeared for a aa to 
blight his prospects—the emperor’s son was cut down in the | 
full vigour of youth, and Agrippa was accordingly dismissed | 
from court for fear his presence might recall to the mind of a | 
bereaved parent the former object of his hopes and affection. — 
‘In consequence of his profuse expenditure and unbounded — 
‘hberality he now soon found himself so overwhelmed with | 
‘debt that he deemed it prudent to retire from Rome and | 
return to Judea, On his arrival in the latter country the | 
misfortunes which had lately befallen him preyed so deeply — 
upon his mind that he formed the dreadful resolution of put-_ } 
ting himself to death. But through the untiring zeal of his | 
faithful Cypros, and the timely aid of his uncle and brother- 1 
in-law, Herod, the tetrarch, his burden was rendered more 
iolerable. Fle next took up his abode, first, in Galilee 3 and | 


He f 

1 «Alexander also and Aristobulus were brought to Sebaste by their 
father’s command, and were strangled.’ (Jos. Ant. xvi. 11. 7.) 

2 © A little before the death of Herod, Agrippa lived at Rome, and was | 
generally brought up and conversed with Dr usus, the Emperor Tiberius’s | 
son, and contracted a friendship with Antonia, the wife of Drusus the | 
Great, who had his mother in great esteem, and was very desirous of || 
advancing her son.’ (Anz. xviii. 6. 1.) 

3 ‘He (Agrippa) spent a great deal extravagantly in his daily way of | 
living, and a great deal in the immoderate presents he made i 
insomuch that he was in a little time reduced to poverty, and could not. | 
live at Rome any longer. Tiberius also forbade the friends of his | 
deceased son to come into his sight, because on seeing them he should | 
be put in mind of his son, and his grief would thereby be revived. For 
these reasons he went away from Rome, and sailed to Judea, but in evil | 
circumstances, being dejected with the loss of that money which he once 














i] 
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afterwards in Syria. In the former place he remained suffi- 
ciently long to incur the displeasure of his uncle, Herod the 
tetrarch, and in the latter that of his old friend Flaccus, the 
Roman governor.! Having thus alienated the feelings of his 
most liberal benefactors in Syria and Palestine, he had no 
alternative left but to return once more to Rome. His criti- 
cal position at this period was truly deplorable——although a 
prince, he was destitute both of friends and credit. 2 Shortly 
after his arrival in Italy, however, fortune appeared to favour 
him once more. He was permitted to visit the emperor in 
his island retreat, and was also further honoured with the 
guardianship of the emperor’s grandson, who was then sup- 
posed to be destined at a future period to wear the imperial 
diadem. His path now appeared in the certain direction of 
honours and success. Unfortunately, however, an event now 
occurred which placed him for a time in a more unenviable 
position than ever. In consideration of the many and import- 
ant favours which had been conferred upon him by Antonia, 
Agrippa zealously cultivated the friendship of Caligula,* and 
indeed carried his intimacy so far that he was eventually 





had, and because he had not wherewithal to pay his creditors, who were 
‘Many in number, and such as gave no room for escaping them. Where- 
upon he knew not what to do; so, for shame of his present condition, he 
retired to a certain tower at Malatha in Idumea, and had thoughts of 
killing himself, but his wife Cypros perceived his intentions, and tried 
all sorts of methods to divert him from his taking such a course; so she 
sent a letter to his sister Herodias, who was now the wife of Herod the 
-tetrarch, and let her know Agrippa’s present design, and what necessity it 
was which drove him thereto, and desired her as a kinswoman of his to 
give him her help, and to engage her husband to do the same, since she 
saw how she alleviated these her husband’s troubles all she could, 
although she had not the like wealth to do it withal. So they sent for 
‘him, and allotted him Tiberias for his habitation, and appointed him 
some income of money for his maintenance, and made him a magistrate 
of that city, by way of honour to him. (Jos. Ant. xviii. 6. 2.) 

MEANY XVI Oe 2, D. 2 Sect. 3. 

8 «Antonia, the mother of Germanicus and of Claudius, lent him 
300,000 drachme to extricate him out of his difficulties, and this out of 
regard to Bernice, his mother, and because Agrippa had been educated 
with her own son Claudius.’ (Anz. xviii. 6. 4.) 

4 «After this Tiberius Ceesar recommended to him his grandson (Tibe- 
rius), and ordered that he should always accompany him when he went 
abroad. But upon Agrippa’s kind reception by Antonia, he betook him 
to pay his respects to Caius, who was her grandson, and in very high 
reputation by reason of the good- ane they bore his father Germanicus.’ 
(Sect. 4.) 
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accused by his freedman Eutychus of uttering treasonable ex- 
pressions in his friend’s favour, for which offence he was cast 
into prison.! But on the accession of Caligula he was imme- 
diately liberated, and was presented with a costly diadem, and 
a chain of gold, equal in weight with the iron chain with 
which he was bound, also the tetrarchy of his uncle Philip 
with the title of king.2 Three years later his possessions were 
further enlarged by the addition of another tetrarchy which 
had belonged to his uncle Antipas. 

During the reign of Caligula he gave the Jews unmistak- 
able proofs of his friendship by requesting him, at the risk 
of his own life, to set aside his designs respecting the image 
which he had commanded Petronius to set up at Jerusalem, 
and as a proof of his regard for his benefactor, when all else 
had left him, and when there was no one to requite so extra- 
ordinary a kindness, he embraced his bleeding body after he 
was dead and laid it upon a bed. 

At this critical period in the history of the empire his ser- 
vices were eagerly sought after, both by the Republicans and 
Imperialists at the same time,® and he proved himself so wily a 
politician as to retain the favour and esteem of both. 

On the accession of Claudius the limits of his kingdom were 
so far extended that it now almost coincided with that of his 
prandfather.° The emperor likewise made a league with him, 





1 “Now as the friendship which Agrippa had for Caius was come to 
a great height, there happened some words to pass between them as 
they were in a chariot together concerning Tiberius; Agrippa praying 
(to God) that Tiberius might soon get off the stage, and leave the 
government to Caius, who was in every respect more worthy of it. Now 
Eutychus, who was Agrippa’s freedman, and drove his chariot, heard 
these words,’ &c. (Jos. Ant. xviii. 6. 5.) 

* «There did not many days pass (after the death of Tiberius) before 
he (Caius) sent for him to his house, and had him shaved, and made him 
change his raiment, after which he put a diadem upon his head, and 
appointed him to be king of the tetrarchy of Philip. He also gave him 
(or rather promised him—vide note, p. 25) the tetrarchy of Lysanias 
viz. Abilene), and changed his iron chain for a golden one of equal 
weight.’ (Ant. xviii. 6. 10.) 

§ Vide p. 9, note. * Jos. Ant. xix. 4.1. 

5 Jos. Of the Wars, ii. 11. 2. ‘Now it happened that at this time 
Agrippa sojourned at Rome, and that both the senate called him to 
consult with them, and at the same time Claudius sent for him out of 
the camp, that he might be serviceable to him, as he should have occa- 
sion for his service.’ 

§ Jos. Ant. xix. 5.1; Of the Wars, ii. 11. 5. 
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confirmed by oaths in the middle of the forum in the city of 
Rome, and for his sake he issued important edicts favourable to 
the Jews throughout the Roman dominions. He also addressed 
letters to the presidents and procurators of the provinces, that 
they should treat Agrippa with such respect as was meet to- 
wards a prince who enjoyed the special favour of the emperor.! 

On hisarrival in Palestine ‘he visited Jerusalem and offered 
all the sacrifices which belonged to him, omitting nothing that 
the law required.’2 He also repaired the walls of the capital 
at the public expense and built them wider and higher, 
intending probably to render them so strong that no enemy 
could demolish them; but, through the representations of 
Marcus, who was then governor of Syria, he was frustrated in 
his design by order of the emperor. 

By his strict observance of the Jewish law, his mild temper 
and liberal gifts, he secured the esteem of many, and with a 
view of gratifying the Jews still further, ‘he stretched forth 
his hands to vex certain of the church, and he killed James 
the brother of John with the sword; and because he saw it 
pleased the Jews, he proceeded further to take Peter also.’ 3 

But ‘when Agrippa had reigned three years over all Judea, 
he came to the city Caesarea, which was formerly called 
Strato’s Tower, and there he exhibited shows in honour of 
Cesar. At this festival a great multitude assembled of the 
principal persons, and such as were of dignity throughout the 
province. On the second day he put on a garment made 
wholly of silver, and of a contexture truly wonderful, and 
came into the theatre early in the morning, at which time the 
silver of his garment being illuminated by the fresh reflection 
of the sun’s rays upon it, shone out after a surprising manner, 
and was so resplendent as to spread a horror over those that 
looked intently upon him; and presently his flatterers cried 
out, one from one place and another from another, that he was 
a god; and they added ‘ Be thou merciful to us; for, although 
we have hitherto reverenced thee only as a man, yet shall we 
henceforth own thee as superior to mortal nature.’ Upon this 
the king did neither rebuke them nor reject their impious 
flattery. But as he presently afterwards looked up he saw an 
owl sitting on a rope over his head, and immediately under- 
stood that this bird was the messenger of ill tidings, as it had — 
once been the messenger of good tidings to him; and fell into 








Mane. aix. 6. 1; * Vide p. 25, note. 3 Acts xii. 1-3. 
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the deepest sorrow. A severe pain also arose in his bowels, 
and began in a most violent manner. He therefore looked 
upon his friends and said, ‘I, whom you call a god, am com- 
manded presently to depart this life while Providence thus re- 
proves the lying words which you have just uttered, and I, 
who was by you called immortal, am immediately to be bur- 
ried away by death. But Iam bound to accept what Provi- 
dence allots, as it pleases God; for we have by no means lived 
ill, but in a splendid and happy manner.’ When he had said 
this, his pain was become violent. Accordingly he was carried 
into the palace ; and the rumour went abroad everywhere that 
he would certainly die in a little time. But the multitude 
presently sat in sackcloth with their wives and children, after 
the law of their country, and berought God for the king's 
recovery. All places were also full of mourning and lamen- 
tation. Now the king rested in a high chamber, and as he 
saw them below lying prostrate on the ground he could not — 
himself forbear weeping. And when he had been quite worn 
out by the pain for five days, he departed this life (Aug. 6th, 

A.D. ‘2 )) in the 54th year of his age and in the 7th fh of 
his reign.” 


The extent of Agrippa’s dominions, and under whom, and 
when acquired. 


1. The tetrarchy which had This was conferred upon 
formerly belonged to hisuncle him by Caius immediately 
Philip. after he became emperor. 

A.D. 37. 

2. The tetrarchy which had Ditto, in a.v. 40. 
belonged to his uncle, Herod 
Antipas. 

3. The remaining districts Bestowed by. Claudius im- 





 Wieseler. 

2 «He reigned four years under Caius Cesar, three of which were 
over Philip’s tetrarchy only, and in the fourth he had that of Herod added 
toit; and he reigned besides these three years under the reign of Claudius 
Cesar, in which time he reigned over the forementioned countries, and 
also had Judea added to them, as also Samaria and Cesarea. The 
revenues that he received from them were very great, no less than twelve 
millions of drachme’ ( = 3,000,000 of shekels, which, at 2s.10d. per shekel, 
= 425,000/., Whiston). ‘Yet did he borrow great sums from others; 
for he was so very liberal that his expenses exceeded his income, and 
his generosity was boundless.’ . (Jos. Ant. xix. 8. 2.) 
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which had formerly been sub- mediately after he became 
ject to Herod the Great, viz., emperor. a.D. 41. 
_ Judea, Samaria, &c., also Abila 
of Lysanias, and an extensive 
district in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Libanus. 


The high priests who were in office during this reign, and 
by whom appointed. 


1. Theophilus, the son of Appointed by Vitellius in 
Ananus. the first year of Caligula, a.p. 
37, and removed by Agrippa 
' in the first year of Claudius, 
A.D. 41. (Ant. xviii. 5.3; xix, 
6728) 
2. Simon (Cantheras) the Appointed by Agrippa to 
son of Boethus. succeed Theophilus, soon after 
Judea had been conferred 
upon him by Claudius. (Ant. 
<i 6272!) 
8. Matthias! (the brother of | Appointed by Agrippa in 
Jonathan and son of Ananus). the reign of Claudius, shortly 
- before Marcus succeeded Pe- 
tronius as governor of Syria. 
(Ant. xix. 6. 4.) 
4, Elioneus, the son of = Appointed by Agrippaabout 
Cantheras. the time that he and Marcus 
the governor of Syria became 
enemies. (Ant. xix. 8. 1.) 
Agrippa II. was the only surviving son of Agrippa I. He 





1 The high priesthood was. offered to Jonathan, who had been in 
office before, but the honour was declined, and at his especial request 
bestowed on his brother Matthias. (Ant. xix. 6 4.) 

Note.—‘After the death of Agrippa his brother Herod, King of 
Chalcis, petitioned Claudius Cesar for the authority over the temple and 
the money of the sacred treasure, and the choice of the high priests, 
and obtained all he petitioned for. . . . Accordingly Herod re- 
moved the last high priest, called Cantheras (Elioneus) and bestowed 
that dignity on his successor, Joseph, the son of Camus (or Camydus). 
(Ant. xx. 1. 3.) And a short time before his death, which happened in 
the eighth year of Claudius, he again removed Joseph, and appointed 
Ananias, the son of Nebedeus, as his successor (Amt. xx. 5. 2), who was 
afterwards sent in bonds to Rome by Quadratus, the governor of Syria. 
(Ant. xx. 6. 2.) 
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was educated at Rome and was staying at the court of 
Claudius, when news was brought him of his father’s death. 
Being now only seventeen years old, the emperor was persuaded 
to annex Judea to the empire in the form of a Roman province. 
The government thereof was bestowed on a person named 
Cuspius Fadus, and Agrippa was for some years detained in 
Rome.! But on the death of his uncle, Herod, King of Chalcis, 
which happened in the eighth year of Claudius, he was 
appointed, not only to fill the vacant throne of that kingdom, 
but also to succeed him as superintendent of the temple and. 
of the treasury, with authority to choose the high priest.? 
Four years later, when Felix was appointed to succeed Cu- 
manus as procurator of Judea, Agrippa was deprived of his 
authority in Chalcis, and advanced to another kingdom, far 
more extensive, bordering on Judea.? 

Soon after the accession of Nero his dominions were again 
_ further enlarged by the addition of a certain part of Galilee, 
Tiberias, and Tarichee, also Julias, a city of Perea, with four- 
teen adjoining villages.* 

In a.p. 60, Felix was succeeded, as procurator of Judea, by 
Festus. On the arrival of this latter in the province we are 
informed by our historian® that Agrippa, accompanied by 
Bernice, came to Cesarea to salute him. While here on this 
occasion the peculiar case of St. Paul was brought under 
Agrippa’s notice, and as a kind of diversion the prisoner was 
brought into his presence. After listening attentively to his 
history and defence he was so impressed with the force of his 
argument, that he was at last heard to exclaim, ‘ Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.’ So favourable also was the 
impression made upon his mind relative to St. Paul’s position 
as a prisoner, that he further unhesitatingly declared that ‘ had 
he not appealed to Cesar he might have been set at liberty.’ § 


1 Ant. xix. 9.2; and Of the Wars, 11. 11. 6. 
PAE XK. Ou 23 Xx. lod-)and xx. 8. 8, Se, 


ies Tite. a Ree 

4 Ant. xx. 8. 4. ‘Caesar (i.e. 
Nero) also bestowed on Agrippa a 
certain part of Galilee, Tiberias 
and Tariches, and ordered them 
to submit to his jurisdiction. He 
gave him also Julias, a city of 
Perea, with fourteen villages that 
lay about it.’ 

* ‘Acts xxvi 13: 


and Of the Wars, ii. 12. 8. 


Of the Wars, ii. 18.2. ‘And he — 
(Nero) added to Agrippa’s kingdom — 
four cities, with the toparchies to 
them belonging, I mean Abila, and — 
that Julias which is in Perea, 
Tarichese also, and ‘Tiberias of — 
Galilee ; but over the rest of Judea — 
he made Felix procurator,’ | 

6 Acts xxvi, 32. 
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Agrippa thus far appears to have been highly esteemed by 
the Jews, on account of the many and important services 
which he had rendered them,! but soon after Albinus had 
succeeded Festus in the government of Judea, his attempts to 
introduce Roman customs and amusements began to tell un- 
favourably against him ;? and a little later, while endeavouring 
to persuade the disaffected of his own nation to submit for a 
time to the oppressive yoke of the tyrant Florus, he was 
openly accused of treachery and deceit, and narrowly escaped 
with his life.§ | 


1 1, When Fadus succeeded Agrippa I. in Judea he ordered the Jews 
to lay up the sacred vestments of the high priest under the care of the 
Romans. The Jews, therefore, sent ambassadors to Claudius to solicit 
the favour of being permitted to keep them, according to the privilege 
conferred upon them by Vitellius (vide pp. 5, 6). Agrippa jun., who was 
then a youth and resided at Rome, interceded in their behalf. ‘Where- 
upon Claudius called for the ambassadors and told them that he granted 
their request, and bade them return their thanks to Agrippa for this 
favour, which (he added) was bestowed on them upon his entreaty.’ 
BVide Jos. Ant. xx.1.1,2.)  ~ 

2. When the Jews appealed to the emperor against Cumanus, ‘ Quad- 
ratus, the governor of Syria, sent Ananias, the high priest, and Ananus, 
the commander of the temple, in bonds to Rome, to give an account of 
what they had done, to Cesar. He also ordered the principal men, both 
of the Samaritans and of the Jews, as also Cymanus, the procurator, &c., 
to go to Italy, to the emperor, that he might hear their cause, and deter- 
mine their differences with one another. ‘Now Cesar’s freedmen and 
his friends were very zealous in behalf of Cumanus and the Samaritans, 
and they had prevailed over the Jews unless Agrippa, who was then at 
Rome, had taken their part,’ &c. (Ant. xx. 6.2, 3). Other instances 
might easily be adduced, but those which I have just alluded to will be 
quite sufficient for our present purpose. 

2 « About this time it was that Agrippa butlt Caesarea Philippi, larger 
than it was before, and, in honour of Nero, named it Neronias. And 
when he had built a theatre at Berytus, with vast expenses, he bestowed 
on them shows, to be exhibited every year, and spent therein vast 
‘sums of money: he also gave the people a largess of corn, and distri- 
buted oil among them, and adorned the entire city with statues of his 
own donation, and with original images made by ancient hands; nay, 
he almost transferred all that was most ornamental in his own kingdom 
thither. This made him more than ordinarily hated by his subjects ; 
because he took those things away that belonged to them to adorn a 
foreign city. (Ant. xx. 9. 4.) 

3 «He (Agrippa) attempted to persuade the multitude to obey Florus 
until Cesar should send one to succeed him; but they were hereby more 
provoked, and cast reproaches upon the king, and got him excluded out 
of the city: nay, some of the seditious had the impudence to throw 

stones at him. So when the king saw that the violence of those that 


Biotin > 
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When the inhabitants of Judea rose up in open rebellion 
against Cesar, Agrippa was constrained to join his forces to 
those of their enemies, and to assist in the taking of Jerusalem, — 
after the fall of which city (in a.p. 70) he retired to Rome 
with his sister Bernice, and there died at an advanced age. 


The extent of Agrippa jun.’s dominions, and under whom, 
and when acquired. 


I. The kingdom of Chalcis 
which had formerly belonged 
to his uncle Herod,! also the 
superintendence of the temple 
at Jerusalem. 


II. 1. The tet1 archy of Phi- 
lip? and the districts aisle 


ing. 


2. A portion of Galilee, to- 
gether with several cities and 
villages. 





‘Herod, the brother of 
Agrippa the great king, died 
in the eighth year of Clau- 
dius Cesar.’ ‘He left 
behind him three sons ; 
but Claudius bestowed his do- : 
minions on Agrippa junior.’ 
‘ And now it was that Cuma- 
nus came as successor to Ti- 
berius Alexander.’ 7 

‘(Claudius) Cesar sent Fe-— 
lix to be procurator of | 
Galilee, and Samaria, and 
Perea, and (when he had_ 
already completed the twelfth — 
year of his reign) he removed 
Agrippa from Chalcis into | 
greater kingdom, for he gave 
him the tetrarchy which had 
belonged toPhilip . . 
also added to it the kingdom 
of Lysanias, and that pro- 
vince which Varus had go- 
verned (viz. Abilene).’ | 

‘In the first year of tha 
reign of Nero he be- i 
stowed on Agrippa a wari | 

{ 
| 


&e. (vide 


part of Galilee,’ 
p. 42, note). 











were for innovations was not to be restrained, and being very angry at 


the contumelies he had received 
dom.’ 


year of Claudius Ceesar. 


- ? Herod Philip, the son of Herod the Great. 4 i 


(Jos. Of the Wars, ii. 17. 1.) 
1 This he held for four years only, viz., from the eighth to the twelfth | 


i 
|| 


he retired into his own king 
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The high priests who were in office from the time that Agrippa 
jun. became king to the time of St. Paul's liberation at 


Rome. 
1. Jonathan. 


2. Ismael,! the son of Fabi. 


3. Joseph (Cabi), the son 
of Simon, formerly high 
priest. 


4, Ananus,? the son of Ana- 


nus. 


5. Jesus the son of Dam- 
neus. 


Slain by Felix, ‘ because 
he frequently gave him admo- 
nitions to govern the Jewish 
affairs better.’ (Ant. xx. 8. 5.) 

Appointed by Agrippa jun. 
during the procuratorship of 
Felix, in the beginning of the 
reign of Nero. (Ant. xx. 8. 8.) 

Appointed by Agrippa jun. 
on hearing that Ismael had 


been detained in Rome. (Ant. 


ZxGn bh.) 

Appointed by Agrippa jun. 
about the time that Albinus 
was nominated to succeed 
Festus as procurator of Judea. 

Appointed by Agrippa jun. 
soon after the arrival of Albi- 


nus in Judea. (Ant. xx. 9.1.) 

Bernice was the eldest daughter of Herod Agrippa I., and 
sister to Agrippa II.3 She was first married to her uncle, 
Herod, King of Chalcis, and after his death, to Polemo IL., 
King of Cilicia.4 This latter connection, however, was soon 
dissolved, and the faithless Bernice returned to the court of 
her brother Agrippa, where, notwithstanding their pretended 
zeal for the Jewish law, they lived together in a state of 
incest. Soon after the arrival of Festus in Judea, Agrippa 





1 This high priest afterwards visited Rome, and was detained as an 
hostage by the Empress Poppea. (Ant. xx. 8. 11.) 

* To appease the anger of Albinus, this Ananus was removed after 
ruling three months only. (Ant. xx. 9. 1.) 

3 «And he (Agrippa I.) left behind him a son . and three 
daughters, one of whom, Bernice, was married to Herod, her father’s 
brother, and was sixteen years old: the other two, Mariamne and 
Drusilla, were still virgins; the former was ten years old, and Drusilla 
pix: (Ant, xix. 9. 1.) 

4«This Polemo II. was the last King of Pontus. By Caligula he 
was made King of Bosphorus; but Claudius gave him part of Cilicia 
instead of it.’ ; 

5 «She (Bernice) lived a widow a long while after the death of Herod 
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and Bernice visited Czsarea, and were agreeably entertained _ 
with the history and defence of St. Paul.! After the destruc- | 
tion of Jerusalem, the history of this beautiful but profligate | 
princess became unfavourably associated with that of the — 
Roman general Titus.? | 
Drusilla.—This beautiful and accomplished lady was the — 
youngest daughter of Agrippa I., and sister to Agrippa IL., 
and Bernice. She was first betrothed. to Epiphanes, son of | 
Antiochus, King of Commagena, in Syria,? but on his refusing © 
to be circumcised the match was broken off, and she was © 
given in marriage to Azizus, King of Emesa,4 whom she, — 
however, soon afterwards deserted in order to marry Felix, — 
the Roman governor of Judea.®> It was in the presence of © 





(King of Chalcis), who was both her husband and her uncle. But when 
the report went that she had criminal conversation with her brother 
(Agrippa jun.), she persuaded Polemo, who was King of Cilicia, to be 
circumcised, and to marry her, as supposing that by this means she 
should prove those calumnies upon her to be false ; and Polemo was 
prevailed upon, and that chiefly on account of her riches. Yet did not 
this matrimony endure long, but Bernice left Polemo, and, as was said, * 
with impure intentions. So he forsook at once this matrimony and the | 
Jewish religion.’ (Ant. xx. 7. 3.) 

1“And after certain days King Agrippa and Bernice came unto 
Ceesarea to salute Festus. And when they had been there many days, 
Festus declared Paul’s cause unto the king.’ . . . ‘Then Agrippa said 
unto Festus, I would also hear the man myself’. . . ‘And on the 
morrow when Agrippa was come, and Bernice with great pomp, and was 
entered into the place of hearing with the chief captains, and principal | 
men of the city, at Festus’ commandment Paul was brought forth. . 
Then Paul stretched forth his hand and answered for himself,’ &e. 
(Acts xxv. and xxvi.) 

2 «Her connections with Vespasian’s son are mentioned by Suetonius 
and by Tacitus, as well as by Dio Cassius.’ ‘Titus seems to have been 
only prevailed from marrying her by the indignant feeling of the 
Romans.’ 

3 «Drusilla was espoused by her father to the King of Commagena.’ 
(Ant. xix. 9.1.) 

4 “He (Agrippa) gave his sister Drusilla in marriage to Azizus, King 
of Emesa, upon his consent to be circumcised, for Epiphanes, the son 
of King Antiochus, had refused to marry her, because, after he had 
promised her father formerly to come over to the Jewish religion, he 
would not now perform that promise.’ (Ant. xx. 7. 1.) 

5 «But for the marriage of Drusilla with Azizus, it was in no long 
time afterward dissolved upon the following occasion:—While Felix 
was procurator of Judea, he saw this Drusilla and fell in love with her; 
for she did indeed exceed all other women in beauty; and he sent to 
her a person whose name was Simon, one of his friends ; a Jew he was, 
and by birth a Cypriot, and one who pretended to be a magician, and 


1 Bed 
Past 
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| 
| 
: 
| 


'this same Drusilla (and Felix), that St. Paul reasoned so 
forcibly of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come. 


endeavoured to persuade her to forsake her present husband, and marry 
_him; and promised that if she would not refuse him, he would make 
_hera happy woman. Accordingly she acted ill, and because she was 
_ desirous to avoid her sister Bernice’s envy, for she was very ill treated 
_ by her on account of her beauty, was prevailed upon to transgress the 

laws of her forefathers, and to marry Felix; and when he had a son by 
her, he named him Agrippa, who afterwards, together with his wife, 
_ perished at the conflagration of the mountain Vesuvius, in the days of 
m Titus Cesar” (Ant. xx. 7. 2.) 
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ROMAN PROCURATORS. 


‘The Roman procurators had not only the charge of collecting the 
imperial revenues, but had also the power of life and death in capital 
causes; and on account of their high dignity they are sometimes called 
governors.’ ‘In the administration of justice, and the repression of 
tumults, some of them held independent jurisdictions, while others were 
subordinate to the proconsul or governor of the nearest province. The 
province to which Judea was annexed was that of Syria.’ (Horne.) 

‘It has been said*that the position of the ruler resident at Caesarea 
in connection with the supreme authority at Antioch may be best under- 
stood by comparing it with that of the governor of Madras or Bombay 
under the governor-general who resides at Caleutta. The comparison 
is in some respects just, and British India might supply a further 
parallel. We might say that when Judea was not strictly a province, 
but a monarchy under the protectorate of Rome, it bore the same 
relation to the contiguous province of Syria, which, before the recent 


_ war, the territories of the King of Oude bore to the presidency of Bengal. 
Judea was twice a monarchy, and thus its history furnishes illustrations 
of the two systems pursued by the Romans, of direct and indirect 


government.’ (Conybeare and Howson.) 


ae 
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PROC URATORS OF JUDEA. 


Felix—a freedman of Claudius, who was appointed to | 


succeed the banished Cumanusas procurator of Judea.! Meet- | 
ing with Drusilla, the admired sister of Agrippa the younger, | 


and wife of Azizus, King of Emesa, he persuaded her basely — 


to abandon her huepand. and took he as his own wife. During 


his stay at Czesarea, Paul was sent thither by the chief cap- 


tain, Claudius Lysias, to evade the danger which threatened | 


him at Jerusalem. Felix was thus privileged to hear the doc- 
trines of Christianity unfolded and defended by its ablest 
advocate. ‘After certain days,’ says St. Luke, ‘when Felix 
came with his wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he sent for 


Paul, and heard him concerning the faith in Christ.’ The 


prisoner on this occasion reasoned so forcibly of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, that Felix trembled and 
answered, ‘ Go thy way for this time, when I have a convenient 
season I will call for thee.’ Hoping, however, to receive money 


for his release, he kept him in confinement for two years, until | 


he was succeeded in office by Porcius Festus. Claudius Felix 
now retired from Judea and returned to Rome. 

Festus succeeded Felix in office a.p. 60, and found Paul a 
prisoner at Cesarea. Three days after his arrival in the pro- 
vince he went up to Jerusalem, where he was entreated by 


the high priest and the chief of the Jews to send for Paul, 


intending to assassinate him by the way. Festus, however, 
refused to grant them their request, and desired the accusers to 
proceed with him to Cesarea, and urge their charges against 
him there. After tarrying at Jerusalem more than ten days, 
Festus returned, and on the following day he sat on the judg- 
ment seat and commanded Paul to be brought into his pre- 


sence. The prisoner now finding that the Jews were resolved 


to get him into their power, av ailed himself of his citizenship, | 
and appealed to Cesar. A few days later, King Agrippa and | 








1 According to one account he was joint-procurator for a time with | 
Cumanus, the latter holding Galilee, the former Samaria. (Vide Tae. | 
Ann. xii. 54.) For further particulars respecting these procurators, vide | 


pp. 33, 34. 
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Bernice visited Cesarea to salute Festus, and the particulars 
of Paul’s case were brought under their notice: agreeably 
with Agrippa’s request, Festus sent for the prisoner to ‘the 
place of hearing,’! on which occasion the latter urged facts at 
variance with the governor’s views with so much earnestness, 
that the latter cried out with a loud voice, ‘Paul, thou art 
beside thyself, much learning doth make thee mad.’? 

_ Compared with his predecessors, Festus appears to have 
_been a just and enlightened officer. After enjoying his govern- 
ment for the brief space of two years, he died in Judea a.. 
62, and was succeeded by Albinus.3 








1? Acts xxv. ? Acts xxvi. * Vide pp. 338, 34. 
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GENERAL TREATMENT OF THE CHRISTIANS 
ALD: 55-68) 


The favours bestowed on the Jigwish,. pation iDy + the: civil 


| authorities during the latter portiorof :the'reign-of Tiberius, 
| contributed materially to extend the boundaries of Christia- 
nity. The greatest enemies that the Christians had to en- 
| counter about this period of time, were none other than their 
_ unbelieving brethren the Jews. From this quarter the cppo- 
_ sition was constant and determined, and it required more than 
| ordinary courage to withstand it. But during a part of the 
reign of Caligula, the Jews found sufficient employment in 


defending their own religious rights against the attempted 
encroachments of the emperor. When his instructions to 
Petronius were made known, relative to ‘the statue which he 
had commanded to be erected in the temple at Jerusalem, 
the Jews were driven to the very brink of despair. All other 
objects that had previously engaged their attention, dwindled 
into insignificance; even Christianity itself was lost sight of 
for a time in the general calamity, and its adherents were 
allowed to observe their religious practices without molestation, 
or, in the words of the sacred historian, ‘the churches had 
rest throughout all Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria.’ 

Passing into the reign of Claudius, and overstepping the 
boundaries of Palestine, we find St. Paul and his companions 
readily admitted into the Jewish synagogues throughout all 
Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Greece, even while the Christians 
of Judea were treated by their unbelieving brethren with the 
greatest contempt, cast out of the synagogues, and subjected 
to the fiercest persecutions. This fact sufficiently proves that 
Christians still continued to be regarded as a sect of the Jews 
in all countries excepting Judea, from which we may con- 
clude, that the edict issued in the first year of Claudius favour- 
able to Jews must have proved favourable to Christianity 
also. Indeed, ‘ Christians were not recognised by law as fol- 
lowers of a new religion till after the death of this emperor, 
nor was there any edict proclaimed against them.’ In the 
reign of his successor, however, they began to be regarded 
as ‘innovators and propagators of a new superstition,’ and 
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though Nero at first appeared disposed to protect them, yet | 
we find that they soon forfeited his favour, and became the | 
marked victims of the tyrant’s displeasure. { 

A.D. 64-66.—In the eleventh year of Nero’s reign, which | 
carries us one year beyond the period embraced by the Acts | 
of the Apostles, the capital of the empire was destroyed by — 
fire. 

‘Taking advantage of the universal hatred of Christianity, | 
and of the popular calumnies and clamour against its advo- 
cates and confessors, Nero now succeeded in turning the 
eyes of the public from him for a time, by publishing an edict | 
denouncing death on Christians, under the pretence that they — 
had kindled the fire which had consumed the city; and he 
prescribed that they should suffer death under forms which — 
should represent to all their crime in their punishment.’ The 
only narrative deserving credit of this first great persecution 
of Christians by the Roman state, is the imperfect one left 
by Tacitus. 


‘Nero,’ he observes, ‘to suppress the prevailing rumour that he was 
the author of the conflagration, transferred the guilt upon supposed 
criminals, subjecting to most exquisite torments those people who for 
their enormous crimes were universally abhorred, and known to the 
vulgar by the name of Christians. The author of this name was Christ, 
who in the reign of Tiberius was executed under Pontius Pilate, pro- 
curator of Judea. The pestilent superstition was for a while suppressed, 
but.it revived again, and spread, not only over Judea, where the evil 
was first broached, but reached Rome; whither from every quarter of 
the earth is constantly flowing whatever is. hideous and abominable ~ 
amongst men, and is there readily embraced and practised. First there- 
fore were apprehended such as owned themselves to be of that sect; 
then by these was discovered an immense multitude, and all were con- 
victed, not of the crime of burning Rome but of their hatred and 
enmity to mankind. Their death and tortures were aggravated with 
cruel derision and sport, for they were either covered with the skins of ~ 
wild beasts, and torn to pieces by devouring dogs, or fastened to crosses, 
or wrapped up in combustible garments that, when the daylight failed, 
they might like torches serve to dispel the darkness of the night. For 
this tragical spectacle Nero lent his own gardens, and exhibited at the 
same time the public diversions of the circus, sometimes driving a 
chariot in person, and sometimes standing as a spectator among the 
populace in the habit of a charioteer. Hence towards the miserable 
sufferers, however guilty and deserving the most exemplary punishment, 
compassion arose, seeing they were doomed to perish not with a view to — 
the public good, but to gratify the cruelty of one man.’! 


1 Tac. Ann. xv. 44, 
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‘This sanguinary and barbarous &ttack on the Church of 
God began in the latter end of a.p. 64, and it is uncertain 
whether it terminated before the death of Nero a.p. 68, nor 
have we more certain information as to the extent of this 
calamity, for many imagine that the imperial edict was de- 
signed for the whole empire, while others would limit it to 
Italy, or even to Rome. If tradition may be relied on, both 
the great apostles Peter and Paul had visited the capital during 
the violence of this persecution, and fell victims to the rage of 
their enemies. It is probable that the sufferings of the Chris- 
tians were of temporary duration, for Nero soon found himself 
in circumstances which doubtless withdrew his attention from 
them, and their enemies were subjected by him to such great 
and complicated distress, that they would feel little disposi- 
tion to interfere in the affairs of a class of persons, who not 
only did them no injury, but were ever zealous to do them 
good by every means which they could employ.’ ! 





1 Davidson. 
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PART Il. 


‘The Marcionites, Valentinians, and Severans, and some of the Mani- 
cheans rejected this book altogether, not from historical reasons, but 
because it militated against their opinions.’ ‘Chrysostom informs us 
that it was annually read in the churches, daily, between the festivals 
of Easter and Pentecost.’ ( Gardner.) 


o@ 
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‘The gospel of the Holy Spirit.’ (ewmentus.) 
‘The Book of the Demonstration of the Resurrection.’ (Chrg vsostom.) 


St. Luke, the author of this book, is but little spoken of in 
Scripture. Indeed we are almost entirely indebted to himself. 
for the little knowledge we possess of his history. He is not 
even mentioned in the gospels, though himself the author of 
that bearing his name. Judging, howe rever, from the use which 
he makes of the personal pronoun, we conclude that he accom- 
panied St. Paul in most of his travels. He first introduces himself 
to our notice in this indirect manner in Acts xvi. 11, where he 
says, ‘ Loosing from Troas, we came with a straight course to 
Samothracia, and the next day to Neapolis; and from thence 
to Philippi, &c. From this passage we infer, that St. Luke 
accompanied St. Paul on his first voyage to Macedonia. But on 
the departure of the latter, and certain of his companions from 
Philippi, our historian relates their progress in the third, and 
he does not resume the jirst person, until St. Paul, in the 
course of his third apostolic journey, is about to return from 
Greece through Macedonia to Jerusalem. How and where Bt. 
Luke spent this interval, can only be a matter of conjecture.! 
From Acts xx. 5, 6, we learn that he now accompanied St. 


1 About the very time that St. Paul was compelled to leave Philippi 
in consequence of the ill-treatment and persecution to which he was 
subjected by his enemies, Macedonia was visited by a severe famine. 
Might not this have been the reason why St. Luke was now left behind 
at Philippi? Shortly afterwards during St. Paul’s brief stay at Thessa- 
_lonica, the Philippians, we are informed, sent once and again to the 
apostle’s necessity (Phil. iv. 16). Who more likely to have stimulated 
the Philippians to this act of charity than St. Luke? Who more likely 
to have contributed liberally on these occasions than the beloved physician ? 
And what more likely than that the matter should have been thus pre- 
arranged before the apostle’s departure from Philippi? 

D3 
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| 


Paul back again from Macedonia into Asia, for he says, 


7 


‘These going before tarried for us at Troas, and we sailed 
away from Philippi,’ &c. From this time forth, he appears to © 
have been a faithful companion of St. Paul for several years, © 
for he not only accompanied him to Jerusalem, but also — 
shared his perils on the ‘mighty deep,’ when the ‘ great | 
apostle’ was conveyed a prisoner from Caesarea to Rome; and | 
from certain passages in the epistles, it appears that he did not | 
desert him even in the great metropolis of the empire (2 Tim. ; 
iv. 11). In writing to the Colossians (ch. iv. 14), St. Paul | 
styles him ‘the beloved physician,’! and in the epistle to | 
Philemon, he calls him ‘ Lucas, my fellow-labourer.’ | 
‘It seems probable that he went from Rome into Achaia, | 
and some authors have asserted, that he afterwards preached the © 
gospel in Africa. None of the most ancient authors having | 
' mentioned that St. Luke suffered martyrdom, we may suppose © 
that he died a natural death, but at what time or place is not 
known.’ | 
The first verse of his gospel appears to militate against the © 
opinion entertained by Epiphanius,* Gc., that he was one 
of the seventy, for he there distinctly informs us, that he was 
not an eye-witness of the things which he is about to relate. _ 
‘His name of Luke or Lucas is an abbreviation of Lucanus, 
and whether he is the same person as Lucius of Cyrene, one © 
of the teachers at Antioch (Acts xiii. 1), is a controverted — 
point.’ ? 
Silas—Luke? ‘An able and ingenious writer has lately started the — 
hypothesis that Silas and Luke are only two names of the same person. — 
The reasons urged are these. There is nothing to warrant the suppo- — 
sition that a new companion joined St. Paul at Troas. The resolve to go 





1 According to Eusebiusf St. Luke was a physician, a native of 
Antioch, and was converted from Judaism to Christianity by St. Paul. 

‘As a physician and a man of superior education, Luke was capable 
of forming a sound judgment upon the various miracles which were 
wrought by Paul; and from his testimony, so direct and circumstantial, 
we have convincing proofs of their divine reality.’ 

? ‘There is no reason whatever for supposing that St. Luke is meant 
in ch. xiii. 1. The Latin form of his name would be Lucanus, not — 
Lucius.’ (Conybeare and Howson.) 





* Epiphanius, bishop of Cyprus, 867-403. + Eusebius, bishop of 
Caesarea, 270-340. 
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into Macedonia bears a relation to the previous purpose to visit Bithynia, 
- and must be understood of the same parties. And besides, if the writer 
first joined the apostle at Troas this would not warrant him in speaking 
of himself as divinely called to preach the gospel. The only persons to 
whom this could apply were Paul and Silas, who had been specially 
recommended by the brethren to the grace of God for that very work. 
Accordingly, in the Epistles to Macedonia, only Paul, Silvanus, and 
Timotheus are joined in the salutation, while the writer of the history 
would not have been omitted if really a different person. Silas parted 
from St. Paul at Berea, and during the interval, till he rejoined at 
Corinth, the first person is not used. Leaving him at Corinth, Paul 
went to Jerusalem, and did not rejoin him till his next visit to Corinth, 
_ whence they proceeded to Philippi, and embarked for Troas. The re- 
semblance of the names is urged also, Silas or Silvanus from Silva, a 
wood; and Lucas or Lucanus from Luwcus, a grove; being of the same 
meaning and formation. 

‘The following remarks appear very decisively to disprove this novel 
theory: first, the writer describes himself to have been the constant 
companion of the apostle throughout the nine last chapters of the 
history; yet the name Silas never once appears, and he indicates his 
presence only by using the first instead of the third person. We may 
safely infer, by every rule of natural induction, that he follows the same 
_ practice in the earlier chapters. 

‘Next, the two proofs of identity alleged above are both of them 
nugatory and deceptive. A divine call to accompany Paul and Silas 
might be given in many ways, though the writer, observing his usual 
modesty, has not paused to acquaint us with its details. He might have 
come from Antioch by a special intimation of the Spirit to join them on. 
their leaving Galatia, or he might have been already at Troas, and the 
apostle have been directed to take him for a companion, as he had done 
before with Timothy. Again, the absence of his name in the two 
letters to Thessalonica is no proof whatever of his identity with Silas, 

since the history, by its use of the pronoun, implies clearly that he 
stayed at Philippi. How then could his name appear in the superscrip- 
tion to the Thessalonians ? 

‘Thirdly, on this hypothesis, Luke or Silas was at Corinth when both 
letters to that church were written, and during the whole stay of 
Apollos. But this is refuted by the entire silence of both letters on the 
subject, and the absence of any allusion, however slight, to these long- 
continued labours among them apart from the apostle. His name is’ 
introduced once only as a companion of St. Paul in his first visit. This 
fact is a clear proof that Silas did not remain at Corinth, as the hypo- 
thesis requires. 

‘But there is another reason equally decisive: Silas or Silvanus having 
taken part with St. Paul from the first in preaching the gospel, is jomed 
with him in the superscription, and naturally takes precedence of 
Timothy. This occurs in three places, wherever Silas is mentioned in 
the Epistles, viz., 1 Thess.i.1; 2 Thess.i.1; 2 Cor.i.19. But when- 
ever Luke is named in the Epistles, though Timothy is twice named in 
the superscription of the same letters, the name of the evangelist 
appears only in the salutations at the close. No contrast could more 
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plainly denote the entire distinctness of these two persons, whom it has _ 


been sought hastily and unwisely to confound together. And indeed 
the use of two names so entirely distinct for the same person in com- 
positions so exactly similar as the letters are to each other, is of itself 
highly improbable. It would turn the passages into an enigma of the 
most useless and perplexing kind. That Luke, then, is a different person 
from Silas or Silvanus, as it has been the constant opinion of the Church, 
may also be viewed as capable of a strict internal demonstration.’ 
(Birks.) 


Authenticity! of this book.—1. ‘It professes itself to be 
a continuation of a former treatise.’ 

Both St. Luke’s gospel and the Acts of the Apostles are 
inscribed to Theophilus, and the latter takes up the narrative 
where the former leaves it. 

2. ‘Its style bespeaks it to be written by the same person.’ 

3. ‘The external evidence is also very satisfactory.’ 

‘Besides allusions in earlier authors, and particularly in 
Clement of Rome, Polycarp, and Justin Martyr, the Acts of 
the Apostles are not only quoted by Irenzeus as written by 
Luke the evangelist, but there are few things recorded in this 
book which are not mentioned by that ancient father. This 
strong testimony in favour of the ‘‘ genuineness” of the Acts 
of the Apostles is supported by Clement of Alexandria, Ter- 
tullian, Jerome, Eusebius, Theodoret, and most of the later 
fathers.’ 

4, ‘The name of St. Luke is prefixed to this book in several 
ancient Greek MSS. of the New Testament, and also in the 
old Syriac version.’ (Bishop Tomline.) 

Internal Evidence.—‘The writer, so far as we can learn 
from the history, was present with the apostle from Troas to 
Philippi in his first visit to Europe; was absent from him, or 


not distinctly present, after his departure from Philippi, during - 


his double stay at Corinth and Ephesus; and ees joined him 





1 <The term authenticity has been considered = some critics as 
synonymous with the word genuineness, and to be so comprehensive as 
to embrace both the question of authorship and that of fidelity Others 
make a distinction between these terms, applying genwineness ” to the 
question of authorship, and “ authenticity” to the question whether their 
statements are true and*worthy of credit. Bp. Marsh, however, thinks 
great ambiguity would be removed by “ employing instead of the terms 
‘genuineness’ and ‘ authenticity, the terms authenticity and credibility ; 

_ the former to denote that a book was written by the author to whom it is 





ascribed, the latter to denote, that the contents of the book are nee 4 


entitled to our assent,”’ (Dr. Pinnock.) 


4 
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_ at Philippi, again continued his companion during his voyage 
from Greece to Palestine, his imprisonment at Cesarea, his 
second voyage, and at least the earlier part of his imprisonment 
at Rome. 

‘None of St. Paul’s letters were written until his arrival at 
Corinth, when the first separation had taken place. Six of 
them—the first and second to Thessalonica, the Epistle to the 
Galatians, the first and second to Corinth, and the Epistle to 
the Romans—vwere written during the interval of the writer’s 
apparent absence. His name could not then be expected to 
occur in these letters among the friends who were present 
with St. Paul, and who joined in the salutations. 

‘¥our other letters, to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, 
and Philippians, were written during the first imprisonment at 
Rome. Now, since the writer had been a companion of the 
apostle for three whole years before that imprisonment, had 
attended him on the voyage with only one or two others, and 
had continued with him till his arrival at Rome, it is most 
improbable that he would leave him at once, and not cheer 
him by his presence and friendship as in the previous long 
delay at Cesarea. In these letters, therefore, if the helpers 
present with St. Paul are at all mentioned, his name will be 
likely to appear. And since he had been so intimate a com- 
panion, and attended him faithfully so long, it seems almost 
certain that the apostle, if he specified his chief helpers and 
friends who were with him, could not omit one so conspicuous. 
' The writer, we may thus infer, was either T'ychicus, Timothy, 
Epaphroditus, Epaphras, Onesimus, Aristarchus, Marcus, 
Jesus Justus, Luke, or Demas, the only persons whose names 
appear in the salutations of these four letters. 

‘But this choice is soon reduced within narrower limits. 
Timothy, Tychicus, and Aristarchus could none of them be 
the writer, since they accompanied Paul and himself on the 
voyage from Greece (Acts xx. 4,5). Onesimus is excluded, 
since he was converted by St. Paul during his imprisonment 
at Rome (Philem. i. 10). Mark is also excluded, since he is 
mentioned repeatedly in the history, and was rejected by St. 
Paul as a companion in that very journey, in which the writer 
soon afterwards joined him. Epaphroditus clearly was not 
with the apostle when the imprisonment began, but was sent 
to him from Philippi when they heard of his necessities. 
Epaphras appears to have been a local pastor from Colosse, 
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who arrived also at Rome after the imprisonment there had — 


begun. Thus Jesus Justus, Luke, and Demas are the only 


three names which are not absolutely excluded by these } 


texts, 


of the circumcision, or a Jew by birth, while several indica- 


tions in the book of the Acts lead us to suppose that the writer — 


was a Greek, and only a proselyte rather than a native Jew. 
The title barbarians applied to the people of Miletus is one 
token of the fact, and there seem to be others. And next, Jesus 
Justus is named only once, while the two others are mentioned 
three times in these Epistles. Now the companion of the 
apostle for so many years, and through so many dangers, would 
not be likely to be left thus entirely in the background com- 
pared with others. 

‘The choice will now be confined to St. Luke and Demas, 
each of whom is mentioned three times, and always near to- 
gether. In the last instance, however, there occurs a remark- 
able contrast. In his second imprisonment, as we learn 


‘That Jesus Justus was not the writer may be gathered — 
from two presumptions of considerable weight. First, he was — 





from 2 Tim. iv..10, 11, Demas forsook the apostle through ~ 


love of the, world, and only Luke continued with him, © 


while every other helper was absent. It would be a high | 


degree of moral incongruity to suppose that this apostate, 


whether his apostasy were temporary or final, and not the y 


companion who was faithful to the last, was the same with the 


faithful companion during shipwreck and imprisonment, and | 
the honoured writer of two main books of the sacred canon. — 


And thus, by internal evidence alone, we are led to the conclu- 


sion that Luke and no other was the real author of the gospel - 


and the book of the Acts. The circumstantial evidence limits 
our choice to three names, while the moral evidence, hardly 
less forcible, confines it among these to St. Luke only. 
‘Nothing can be more indirect and circuitous than this 
train of reasoning. ‘The coincidence of the result thus ob- 
tained with the unbroken testimony of external tradition is a 


Th 


proof of reality of the most complete and unsuspicious kind. — 


Like the agreement between the independent determinations 
of the velocity of light from phenomena totally distinct, the 


eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, and sidereal aberration, it forms: 
the most convincing evidence that the tradition is accurate, and — 


the letters and the history alike genuine.’ (Birks.) 
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Credibility — Vide Lardner’s collection of ‘ Undesigned Co- 
incidences;’ Paley’s ‘Evidences of Christianity,’ part II. ch. vi.! 

Time of Publication.—It could not have been written before 
~§$t. Paul had spent two whole years as a prisoner at Rome 
(vide Acts xxviii. 380), and if much time had elapsed between 
St. Paul’s release and the time of its first appearance, doubtless 
our historian would have deemed so important an event as 
worthy of notice; but as he is silent on that point, we may 
reasonably infer that it was written either a short time before 
his liberation, or at no considerable time after that event, 
which took place a.p. 63. 

Place of Publication.—‘ In ch. xxviii. 16, Luke mentions 
his arrival at Rome with Paul. As he does not mention his 
departure from this city, it is to be presumed that it was 
written there.’ Some, however, basing their opinions on the 
subscriptions of certain Greek MSS., and copies of the Syriac 
version, have contended for Alexandria in Egypt. But these 
subscriptions are not supported by any ancient authority, and 
are therefore unworthy of credit. Most who have written on 
the subject appear to incline to the opinion of its having first 
appeared in Achaia (Greece). 

Language.—The language in which this book first appeared 
was Greek, ‘similar in style and purity to that of St. Luke’s 
gospel.’ 2 

Importance.—‘ The great events mentioned by St. Luke in 
the Acts of the Apostles completed the evidence of the Divine 
mission of Christ, established the truth and universality of the 
religion which He taught, and pointed out, in the clearest 
manner, the comprehensive nature of the redemption which 
He purchased by his death.? (Bishop Tomline.) 


Contents. 
Sxcr. I.—Ch. i.-xii. The history of the Christian Church in Pales- 
tine, principally in connection with St. Peter. 
Sect. I.—Ch. xiii.xxviii. The propagation of Christianity in 
Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, Italy, &c. in connection 
with St. Paul. 








1 The citations referred to will be found in the concluding chapter of 
this book, entitled ‘Of the conformity of facts,’ &e. 

2 «St. Luke seems to have had more learning than any other of the 
evangelists, and his language is more varied, copious, and pure. This 
superiority in style may perhaps be owing to his greater acquaintance 
with Gentiles of good education.’ (Bishop Tomline.) 
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Secr. I,—1. 


Szcr., LI.—1. 
Up 


Ascension to Pentecost (inclusive). 
Ch. i.—Matthias chosen to succeed Judas Iscariot. 
Ch. ii.—The descent of the Holy Ghost—3,000 con- 


verted. 


. From the feast of Pentecost to the death of Stephen, the 


first Christian martyr. 

Ch. iiii—The healing of the lame man by Peter and 

- John at ‘the beautiful gate of the temple.’ 

Ch. iv.—2,000 additional converts—Peter and John 
imprisoned. 

Ch. v.—Ananias and Sapphira punished for falsehood 
with instant death—the apostles imprisoned and 
beaten. 

Ch. vii—The appointment of the seven ‘ deacons.’ 

Ch. vii—The trial, defence, and martyrdom. of 
Stephen. 


. From the death of Stephen, the jirst Christian martyr, 


to the admission of Cornelius, the first Gentile convert. 

Ch. viii—The persecution and dispersion of the 
Christians, and the effects resulting therefrom. 

Ch. ix.—The conversion of St. Paul, and miracles of 
St. Peter. 

Ch. x.—The door of the gospel first opened to the 
Gentiles at Ceesarea. 


. From the admission of the Gentiles at Cesarea to the 


awful death of Herod Agrippa I. in the same city. 
Ch. xi—The planting of the Christian Church at 
Antioch, &e. 
Ch. x1i.—The martyrdom of James the Greater—the 





| 
. 
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miraculous deliverance of Peter—and the awful © 


death of Agrippa I. 

St. Paul’s first apostolic journey, ch. xiii. xiv. 

The first council (Jerusalem)—circumeision, &¢, de- 
clared unnecessary in Gentile converts, ch. xv. 


. St. Paul’s second apostolic journey—the gospel first 


preached in Europe, ch. xv.—xyviii. 


. St. Paul’s third apostolic journey, ch. xviii.—xxi. 
. His imprisonment at Jerusalem and Cvzesarea, ch. 


¥X1.—XXvi, 


. His voyage to Rome, shipwreck, and imprisonment 


for two whole years in the metropolis, ch. xxvii, 
XXVlll. 


Chronology. —‘ The early chapters 1 in the Acts are like the 


narratives in the gospels. It'is often hardly possible to learn 
how far the events related were contemporary or consecutive. 


We should endeavour in vain to determine the relations of . 
time, which subsist between Paul’s retirement into Arabia and 


Peter’s visit to the converted Samaritans,! or between the 





1 Comp. Acts viii. ix. with Gal. i. 
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| journey of one apostle from Joppa to Cesarea and the journey 
of the other from Jerusalem to Tarsus.! Still less have we 
sufficient data for pronouncing upon the absolute chronology 
of the earliest transactions in the Church. No one can tell 
what particular folly or crime was engaging Caligula’s atten- 
| tion when Paul was first made a Christian at Damascus. No 
_-one can tell on what work of love the Christians were occupied 
when the emperor was inaugurating his bridge at Puteoli, or 
exhibiting his fantastic pride on the shores of the British sea. 

‘In the year 44 Herod Agrippa I. perished by that sudden 
and dreadful death which is recorded in detail by Josephus 
and St. Luke.? In close coincidence with this event we have 
the mention of a certain journey of St. Paul to Jerusalem. 
Here then we have one of those lines of intersection between 
the sacred history and the general history of the world, on 
which the attention of intelligent Christians ought to be fixed. 
This year, A.D. 44, and another year—the year 60 a.p. (in 
which Felix ceased to be governor of Judea, and leaving Paul 
bound at Cesarea was succeeded by Festus)—are the two 
chronological pivots of the apostolic history. By help of 
them we find its exact place in the wider history of the world. 
Between these two limits the greater part of what we are told 
of St. Paul is situated and included.’ 

‘Using the year 44 as a starting-point, we gain a new light’ 
for tracing the apostle’s steps. It is evident that we have 
only to ascertain the successive intervals of his life in order to 
_ see him at every point in his connection with the transactions 
- of the empire. We shall observe this frequently as we pro- 
ceed. At present it is more important to remark, that the same 
_ date throws some light on that earlier part of the apostle’s path 





1 Acts ix. and x. 
2 Ant. xix. 8; Acts xii. ‘The proof that his death took place in 
AD. 44 may be seen in Anger and Wieseler, and indeed it is hardly 
doubted by any. A coincident and corroborative proof of the time of 
St. Paul’s journey to Jerusalem is afforded by the mention of the famine, 
which is doubtless that recorded by Josephus. Anger has shown that 
this famine must be assigned to the interval between 44 and 47; and 
Wieseler has fixed it more closely tothe year 45.’ (Conybeareand Howson.) 
° ‘It ought to be stated that the latter date cannot be established by 
the same exact proof as the former; but, as a political fact, it must 
always be a cardinal point of reference in any system of Scripture 
chronology. Anger and Wieseler, by a careful induction of particulars, 
have made it highly probable that Festus succeeded Felix in the year 
60.’ (Conybeare and Howson.) 
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which is confessedly obscure. Reckoning backwards, we re- 
member that three years intervened between his conversion 
and return to Jerusalem.! Those who assign the former event 
to 39 or 40, and those who fix on 387 or some earlier year, 


ee eee 


eee 


differ as to the length of time he spent at Tarsus, or in ‘ Syria — 
and Cilicia.” ? All that we can say with certainty is, that St. | 
Paul was converted more than three years before the year 44.’3 — 


“~~ Lhe date thus important for all students of Bible chrono- | 


logy, i is worthy of special regard by the Christians of Britain ; 


sa 


for in that year the Emperor Claudius returned from the shores 
of this island to the metropolis of his empire.’* (Conybeare — 


and Howson.) 


CHAPTER I. 


1. Theophilus.—Some have supposed that this name is here 
intended to embrace the whole body of believers; others, 
that it is used in reference to some particular individual. 


Bishop Tomline inclines to the latter opinion, it being, as he 


says, more in accordance with the simplicity of the sacred 
writings. 


3. To whom also he showed himself alive after his pas- 


sion, &c. 
According to Dr. Pinnock, our Saviour appeared on eleven 
occasions during the forty days which intervened between his 


resurrection and his ascension, and in the following order,? 


Viz. :— 
1. To Mary Magdalene. Mark xvi. 9; John xx. 15, 16. 
2. To the holy women. Matt. xxviii. 9. 
3. To the two disciples going to Emmaus. .. Luke xxiv. 13. 
4, To Peter alone. Luke xxiv. 34. 








1 Gal. i. 18. 


2 Vide Actsix. 30,and Gal.i.21. ‘ Wieseler with Schrader thinks that | 
St. Paul stayed at Tarsus only half a year or a year; Anger, that he 
was there two years, between 41 and 43; Hemsen that he spent there | 
the years 40-42. Among the English writers Bishop Pearson imagines | 
that great part of the interval after A.D. 39 was passed in Syria; Burton, | 
who places the conversion very early, is forced to allow nine or ten years | 


for the time spent in Syria and Cilicia.” (Conybeare and Howson.) 


* ‘Wieseler places the conversion in the year 39 or 40.’ (Conybeare | 


and Howson.) 
4 Vide note 4, p. 12. * Other authorities slightly differ. 
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*'Tovthe ten? Jolin, ¥¥/°19. 

. To the eleven. John xx. 26. 

To the seven. John xxi. 2. 

To the disciples in Galilee. Matt. xxvii. 16. 

. To five hundred brethren at once. 1 Cor. xv. 6. 

. To James. 1 Cor. xv. 7. ; 

. To the apostles at Bethany. Mark xvi. 19, 20; Luke 
xxiv. 50-53; Actsi. 3-12; 1 Cor. xv. 7. 

In 1 Cor. xv. 8 St. Paul refers to another appearance of 
Christ after his ascension. ‘ And last of all he was seen of 
me, as of one born out of due time.’ ! 

4, Jerusalem.—A very ancient city, situated in the south 
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of Palestine, on the borders of Judah and Benjamin,? and 


about the same latitude as the northern extremity of the 
Dead Sea. 

By the name Jebus this city was known even as far back as 
the time of Joshua. Some indeed have contended that we 
may trace its origin in the Salem? of Melchizedek. In the 





1 «Tt is evident that this revelation was not merely an inward 
impression made on the mind of Saul during a trance or ecstasy. 
It was the direct perception of the visible presence of Jesus Christ. 
This is asserted in various passages, both positively and incidentally. 
In St. Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians, when he contends for the 
validity of his own apostleship, his argument is, ‘Am I not an apostle ? 
Have not I seen Jesus Christ the Lord?” (1 Cor.ix.1.) And when he 
adduces the evidence for the truth of the resurrection his argument is 
again, ‘He wasseen . . . by Cephas . . . by James ‘ 
by all the apostles . . . lastofallbyme . . . as of one born 


- out of due time.” By Cephas and James at Jerusalem the reality of 


Saul’s conversion was doubted (Acts ix. 27); but “ Barnabas brought 
him to the apostles, and related to them how he had seen the Lord in 
the way, and had spoken with him.” And similarly Ananias had said 
to him, at their first meeting in Damascus: ‘‘ The Lord hath sent me, 
even Jesus, who appeared to thee in the way as thou camest” (ix. 17). 
‘The God of our fathers hath chosen thee that thou shouldest see that 
Just One, and shouldest hear the voice of his mouth” (xxii. 14). The 
very words which were spoken by the Saviour imply the same important 
truth. He does not say, ‘‘I am the Son of God—the Eternal Word—the 
Lord of men and angels :’—but, ‘‘Iam Jesus” (ix. 5; xxvi. 15), “Jesus 


of Nazareth” (xxii. 8). “Iam that man whom not having seen thou 


hatest—the despised prophet of Nazareth, who was mocked and cruci- 
fied at Jerusalem, who died and was buried. But now I appear to thee, 


_ that thou mayest know the truth of my resurrection, that I may convince 


999 


thee of thy sin, and call thee to be anapostle.”’ (Conybeareand Howson.) 
2 «The Rabbis said that the boundary line of Benjamin and Judah— 


the two faithful tribes—passed through the temple.’ 


8 ‘This is somewhat uncertain, probability seeming to be more in 
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time of David it became the proud metropolis of the king- | 
dom of Israel, then comprehending the whole of Palestine. 
It also Pnained this distinction under Solomon, but after 
the secession of the ten tribes under Jeroboam, it hecame the 
capital of that portion of Palestine called the kingdom of — 
Judah. <A few years later it was plundered by Shishak, King © 
of Egypt, and subsequently by Antiochus Epiphanes, by — 
Pompey, and by Herod. It was utterly destroyed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar B.C. 588, and again by the Romans under Titus, 
A.D. 70. ‘The town was afterwards rebuilt by Hadrian, and 


named /tlia Capitolina, and the Jews were forbidden to | 


en ee ——— 


| 


' 


approach it on pain of death. Two hundred years later, how- | 
ever, they obtained permission, on payment of a considerable 


duty, to enter it on one day in the year. A statue of Venus 
was set up on the site of the holy sepulchre, but was after- 
wards removed, and Constantine, the emperor, at the request 
of his mother Helena, built over that sacred spot a chapel. 
Julian the Apostate, at a later period, gave the Jews permission 


to rebuild their temple, but his wishes in this particular 


were not realised. 


‘In 636 Jerusalem was conquered by the Mahomedans 5 


under the Khalif Omar, and the whole of Syria came under the 
sway of the crescent. Omar built a magnificent mosque upon 
the ruins of the temple, surmounted by a cupola. It now 
forms with the mosque el-Aksa (a church built by Justinian 
in honour of Mary) the great Haram el-Scheriff, which is one 


of the most holy places of the Mahomedans. The projecting — 


shaft of a column in the wall of the mosque, close by the 
golden gate above the valley of Jehoshaphat, is shown as the 
spot from which Mahomet will judge the world. 

‘On July 15, 1099, the city was taken by Godfrey of 
Bouillon, and with him began a succession of Christian kings, 
who sat upon the throne of Jerusalem eighty-eight years, 


and established many churches and convents. The great — 


mosque of Omar was converted into a cathedral, and the 
chapels of Mount Golgotha and the holy sepulchre were united 
into one large church, of which the foundation walls are still 
remaining. In 1187 the Sultan Saladin was again able to 
conquer the town; and although other crusades were under- 


taken, and the town once fell for a short time by treaty into’ 





favour of the site on the Jordan, near Bethshan, as that of Salem,’ 
(Kitto’s Scripture Lands.) 
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the hands of the Christians, in 1244 they lost it for ever. 
In 1542 Sultan Solyman rebuilt the walls, nearly in the 
circuit marked out by Hadrian and Herod Agrippa, and they 
continue so at the present day.’ ! 

Thus from the time that it fell into the hands of the 
Romans under Titus, ‘ Jerusalem has remained for the most 
part in a state of ruin and desolation, and has never been 


under the government of the Jews themselves, but oppressed 


and broken down by a succession of foreign masters—the 


- Romans, the Saracens, the Franks, the Mamelukes, and last 


by the Turks, to whom it is still subject.’ 

At present, ‘it is nothing more than the chief town of a 
petty Turkish district, subject to the authority of the pacha 
of Egypt.’ It is surrounded by a wall fifty to sixty feet high, 
and contains a mixed population of about 20,000, of whom 
about one-half are Mussulmans, and one-fourth Jews. 

‘Not a vestige remains of the capital of David and Solomon, 
not a monument of Jewish times is standing. ‘The very course 
of its walls is changed, and the boundaries of the ancient city 
are become doubtful.’ ‘A few gardens,’ says Dr. Richard- 
son,” ‘still remain on the sloping base of Mount Zion, watered 
from the pool of Siloam, the gardens of Gethsemane are still 
in a sort of ruined cultivation, the fences are broken down, 
and the olive trees decaying, as if the hand that dressed and 
fed them were withdrawn, the Mount of Olives still retains a 
languishing verdure, and nourishes a few of those trees from 
which it derives its name; but all round about Jerusalem, the 


- general aspect is blighted and barren. The grass is withered; 


the bare rock looks through the scanty sward; and the grain 
itself, like the staring progeny of famine, seems in doubt 
whether to come to maturity or die in the ear. The vine 
that was brought from Egypt is cut off from the midst of the 
Jand, the vineyards are wasted, the hedges are taken away, 
and the graves of the ancient dead are open and tenantless.’ 
‘We have viewed Jerusalem from different stations, have 
walked around it, and have stood on the Mount of Olives 
with Josephus’ description of it in our hands, trying to dis- 
cover the hills and valleys as laid down by him 1800 years 
ago; and after all our research, we compare Jerusalem toa 
beautiful person whom we have not seen for many years, and 





2 Gardner’s Christian Cyclopedia, 
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who has passed through a great variety of changes and mis- 
fortunes, which have caused the rose on her cheeks to fade, 
her flesh to consume away, and her skin to become dry and | 


Ee 


withered, and have covered her face with the wrinkles of { 
age, but who still retains some general features by which we | 


may recognise her as the person who used to be the delight of 


the circle in which she moved. Such is the present appear- 
ance of the holy city, which was once the perfection of beauty, © 


the joy of the whole earth.’ ! 


Jerusalem is frequently mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and many interesting facts are associated therewith © 


(vide ch. i.-xli.; xv.; xxi., &.). 

8, 11. Judea, Samaria, Galilee.—Divisions of Palestine, 
lying between the river, Jordan and the Mediterranean Sea. 
Galilee was situated in the north, Samaria in the centre, and 


Judea in the south. After the death of Herod the Great, | 
the two latter fell to the lot of Archelaus, and the former to — 


Herod Antipas. At the time when our Lord was crucified, 
Judea and Samaria were united and governed by a procurator 


under the Romans, but Galilee still continued in the posses- 


sion of Antipas. 


12. Olivet.—A range of hills lying east of Jerusalem, and | 


separated therefrom by the valley of Jehoshaphat. This range 


extends for about one mile in length north to south, and is — 


crowned by three summits, the most southern of which has been 
rendered ever memorable by the temples which Solomon here 
reared to his idols. At the foot of the middle summit, which 


is also the loftiest, may be seen the garden to which our 


Saviour used occasionally to retire,? and where, in the agony 
of his soul, ‘his sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground ;’ and it was from the neighbour- 
hood of this same summit, that ‘the Man of Sorrows’ passed 
from earth to heaven. 

‘It would require a long history to recount the varied 


scenes of grandeur and misery over which this mount has 





1 Pliny Fisk, the American Missionary—vide Gardner’s Christian Cye. 
2 «This lovely mountain (Olivet) rises on the east side of the valley of 
Kidron in three points; it is now covered with olive-trees, corn-fields, 


and gardens, and is the most pleasant of all the mountains that are © 


round about Jerusalem. At its foot is a stony plot of ground, inclosed 
by a low wall, and containing a garden, and eight gnarled and time- 
worn olive trees, supposed to be those of the garden of Gethsemane,’ 
(Kitto’s Scripture Lands.) 
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looked. It saw the infant Jerusalem rise under the sway of 
Melchizedek, attain its glory under that of David and Solo- 
mon, and sink in ashes beneath the dark wings of the Roman 
eagle. It soon beheld another city inheriting the name and 
the evil fortunes, but nothing of the splendour, of its illustrious 
predecessor, rise on the same site, to be scourged in turns 
by war, and famine, and pestilence. How often has it seen the 
heights around glitter with the arms of invading foes—the 
Persian, the Saracen, the Christian crusader, and the Turk ; 
hosts mustering where prophets trod, and its valleys resounding 
the war-cry of the prophet. It now beholds a servile and 
alien race living in “the city where David dwelt,” and an 
idolatrous shrine proudly seated on the mount where the 
Hebrew fathers worshipped. Amid all the changes which 
Jerusalem has undergone, Mount Olivet has watched faithfully 
beside it. When the city was in its splendour Olivet, too, 
was gay with gardens and olives. But now that the city is 
desolate, the mountain wears a covering of sack-cloth, and 
stands there to mourn, when dead, the city it loved to adorn 
and defend when living.’ ! 

13. The Twelve Apostles.—Peter, James and John, An- 
drew Philip and Thomas, Bartholomew and Matthew, James, 
the son of Alpheus, and Simon Zelotes, and Judas the brother 
of James.” 


1. Peter pyd % * 3 Simon Peter or Cephas (Peter 
Greek = Cephas Syriac). 

2. James p¥< ‘the greater,’ or ‘the elder’ a 

3. John XK * * &% ‘the beloved EERE IL 
disciple,’ the evangelist) y7 4. bee 
and divine. Rd 


4, Andrew bya 





1 Mr. Wylie. Vide Gardner’s Christian Cyclopedia. 

2 Vide Matt. x. 2-4 ; Mark iii. 16-19; Luke vi. 18-16 ; John xxi. 1-3. 

* Those followed by a % are supposed to have suffered martyrdom. 
The asterisks denote the number of books of the New Testament 
written by each. The larger asterisks represent those books which have 
always been received as canonical, and the smaller those whose au- 
thenticity has been questioned. ‘These latter, however, have been 
universally admitted into the sacred canon, since the fourth century.’ 

Explanation (Peter %*x). This means that Peter, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom %, wrote two epistles *x, the first of which has. always been 
received as canonical, but for certain reasons the authenticity of the 
second was for a time doubted. 


: 
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5. Philip p¥< (Not the deacon and evangelist, Acts vi.). 
6. Thomas >< surnamed Didymus, which in Greek = 
twin. : 
7. Bartholomew rf supposed to be the same person as Na-_ 
thanael, mentioned John i. 45-49. 
8. Matthew (?) % Levi, ‘ the publican.’ | 
9. James bye * ‘the less’ (Mark xv. 40), ‘the 
brother of our Lord’?! (Matt. xiii. 55 ; 
Mark vi. 3; Gal. i. 19), ‘ bishop of Jeru-_ 
salem’ (Hus. H. E. lib. ii. 1, 28) Chrys. 
X. p. 395. 
10. Simon (?) Zelotes, or ‘ the Canaanite.’ 
11. Judas (?) * or Jude, called also Lebbeus and 
Thaddeus. | 
12. Judas (x) Iscariot (‘one of you is a devil,’ 


John vi. 70). 

1. Peter,? the son of Jonas, was a native of Bethsaida,? a 
city of Upper Galilee, and a fisherman. He was first made 
acquainted with Jesus as the promised Messiah through the 
instrumentality of his own brother Andrew. Shortly after- 
wards both were called to the apostleship.4 From this time 
forth our Lord appears to have had no other fixed residence 
but with Peter at Capernaum.® After the ascension he is 
supposed to have passed over into Asia Minor.® He after- 
wards probably visited Rome,’ where, a little later, he is said” 


to have been seized by the command of Nero,’ and to have 





1 «Some few, both ancients and moderns, have thought that James, ! 


the Lord’s brother, was not his cousin-german, but that he was the son 
of Joseph, Christ’s reputed father, by a former wife (Lardner, vol. vi. 
p- 498). This opinion is not supported by any authority of Scripture, 


and probably originated from not considering that, among the Jews, — 


persons nearly related were called brothers.’ (Bishop Tomline.) 


* The history of the apostles, beyond that which is contained in the 


New Testament, should be accepted with caution. 

8 John i. 44. 4 Matt. iv. 18,19; Mark 1.17; Luke v. 10. 

5 Matt. viii. 5 and 14. It was probably on this ground that applica- 
tion was made to Peter for the tribute-money due from Christ. Matt. 
xvii. 24. (Bishop Tomline.) 

§ Origen (Euseb. lib. iii. cap. 1). Vide also 1 Peteri.1. ‘To the 


strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and — 
Bithynia.’ Ae 


7 In av. 63 or 64. (Lardner.) 

8 «All ancient writers concur in asserting that St. Peter suffered 
martyrdom at Rome, in the first persecution of Christians, in the reign 
of Nero, probably in the year 65, and yet the learned moderns Scaliger 
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realised that death which his Divine Master had taught him to 
expect,! and which he himself had for some time anticipated.? 

2. James, surnamed the Greater, the son of Zebedee and 
Salome, and brother of John the evangelist and divine, was 
a native of Bethsaida in Galilee, and a fisherman. After the 
ascension, unlike most of the other apostles, he appears to have 
remained in Palestine, and to have laboured in and about 
Jerusalem.’ His zeal in the propagation of the new religion 
evidently excited in no small degree the jealousy of the Jewish 
rulers. He was accordingly brought under the notice of Herod 
Agrippa I., who, in order to please the Jews, caused him to be 
put to death, a.p. 44.4 

3. John, surnamed the evangelist and divine, was the son 
of Zebedee and Salome, and brother of James the Great. He 
was a native of Bethsaida in Galilee, and a fisherman. Shortly 
after the ascension he was imprisoned ; _/irst, with Peter only,° 
and afterwards with all the apostles,® for preaching in the name 
of Jesus. After the death of Mary, the mother of our Lord,’ 





Salmasius, Spanheim, Bower, and Semlar, have either doubted or denied 
that Peter was at Rome.’ (Bishop Tomline.) 
1 John xxi. 18, 19. ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, when thou wast 
young thou girdedst thyself and walkedst whither thou wouldest, but 
when thou shalt be old thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another 
shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not. This spake 
he, signifying by what death he should glorify God.’ 
22 Pet.i,14. ‘Knowing that shortly 1 must put off this my taber- 
nacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath showed me.’ Ambrose says 
that St. Peter desired to be crucified with his head downward, from a 
sense of humility, as not thinking himself worthy to die in the same 
manner as his Divine Master.’ (Bishop Tomline.) 
 *Roman Catholic writers insert various passages of the traditionary 
life of St. Peter—his journey from Antioch through Asia Minor to Rome 
—his meeting with Simon Magus, &c., and the other apostles—their 
general separation to preach the gospel to the Gentiles in all parts of 
the world—the formation of the Apostles’ Creed, &c. They also affirm 
that Peter held the see of Antioch for seven years before that of Rome.’ 
(Conybeare and Howson.) 

8 This will be accounted for by his early death. He was the first 
of the apostles who suffered martydom. 

4 Acts xii. 2. ‘And he (Herod Agrippa) killed James the brother of 
John, with the sword.’ 

® Acts iv. 3. § Acts v. 18. 

7 The Virgin Mary had been specially recommended to the care of 
‘the beloved disciple’ by Jesus himself while on the cross (John xix. 
26, 27). ‘And from that hour that disciple took her unto, his own 
home.’ ‘ Eusebius tells us that after this she hved about fifteen years.’ 

mie. £., lib. 11. c. 42.) 
E 
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he is supposed to have Visited Asia Minor,! and there to 
have founded several churches.2 In the reign of Domitian 
he was banished to Patmos,? an island in the Aigean Sea; 
but on the accession of Nerva, a.p. 96, he was set at liberty. 
He then appears to have returned to Ephesus,* where he is i 
said to have died a natural death at a very advanced age, A.D. | 
100, which corresponds with the third year of the Emperor 
Trajan. 
4, Andrew, the brother of Peter, was a native of Bethsaida — 
in Galilee, and a fisherman. He was at first a disciple of John 
the Baptist, but on being shown ‘the Lamb of God,’ he in-— 
stantly sought his brother Peter to inform him that he had | 
found the Messias.° A brief period elapsed and both were | 
called to the apostleship.6 After the ascension his history — 
appears to resolve itself into a question of uncertainty. The - 
most generally received opinion seems to be, that he now 
passed into Scythia.? But his latter days were probably 








1 «Tt is not known at what time John went into Asia Minor. Lardner 
thought it was about a.p. 66.’ 
2 At Smyrna, Pergamos, &c. Rev. 1. 11. 

§ Rev.i.9. ‘I John . . . was in the isle of Patmos for the testi- | 
mony of Jesus Christ.’ 

‘The banishment of St. John to the isle of Patmos is mentioned by 
many of the earlier ecclesiastical writers, and they all agree in attributing | 
it to Domitian, except Epiphanius in the fourth century, who says that 
John was banished by command of Claudius; but he deserves the less | 
eredit, because there was no persecution of the Christians in the time of © 
that emperor, and his edicts against the Jews did not extend to the 
provinces.’ 

‘Sir Isaac Newton was of opinion that John was banished to Patmos 
in the time of Nero; but I own that the authority of even this great 
man will not weigh with me against the unanimous voice of antiquity. © 
Dr. Lardner (vol. vi.) has examined and answered his arguments with — 
equal candour and learning.’ (Bishop Tomline.) | 

4 Tt is certain that he lived in Asia Minor the latter part of his life, 
and ‘principally at Ephesus.’ : 

Note.—‘ An opinion has prevailed that (before his banishment to — 
Patmos) he was, by order of Domitian, thrown into a cauldron of | 
boiling oil at Rome, before the gate called Porta Latina, and that he | 
came out unhurt; but on examining into the foundation of this account, | 
we find that it rests almost entirely on the authority of Tertullian, and | 
since it is not mentioned by Irenzeus, Origen, and others, who have | 
related the sufferings of the apostles, it seems to deserve bat little ) 
credit.’ (Bishop Tomline.) 

® John i. 41. § Matt. iv. 18, 19. aa 

* The modern Greeks name him as the founder of the church of | 
Byzantium or Constantinople. 
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spent in Achaia, for we are informed that the proconsul of 
that country caused him to be imprisoned, scourged, and cru- 
cified at a town named Patre, for refusing to comply with the 
idolatrous practices there observed.! 

5. Philip was a native of Bethsaida in Galilee, and was the 
first apostle who was directly called by Jesus to follow Him.? 
After the ascension he appears to have passed over into Asia 
Minor, where, in consequence of his earnestness and zeal in 
the propagation of the gospel, he is said to have been ‘im- 
prisoned, scourged, and put to death ; some say by crucifixion, 
and others by being hung up against a pillar,’ at a town named 
Hierapolis? in Phrygia. 

6. Thomas, surnamed Didymus, was the apostle who so em- 

hatically expressed his unwillingness to accept the testimony 
of his fellow-disciples, respecting our Lord’s appearance after 
his resurrection. The sacred volume supplies but few par- 
ticulars of his history. It is believed that he ended his days 
in India. 

7. Bartholomew (or Nathanael®?) was a native of Cana in 





1 «His naked body was scourged by seven lictors, one after another, 
and afterwards tied to the cross with cords to make his death the more: 
lingering, where he hung two days, still exhorting the people to stand 
fast in the faith. Being dead, his body was embalmed and decently 
buried, by order of the proconsul’s wife Maximilla. This event occurred 
under the persecution of Domitian. In the year 357 his body was re- 
moved by Constantine the Great to Constantinople, and buried in the 

- ehurch which he had built in honour of the apostles, remaining so in- 
corruptible, that in Justinian’s time (some hundred years after) his body 

was found in a wooden coffin among the rubbish, and with great care 

deposited in the former place, as we read in a book called the Acts of 

| St. Andrew's Passion, said to have been written by the presbyters and 

| deacons of Achaia who were present at his execution.’ (Brown.) 

y) ? John i. 48. 

3 This city was situated near Laodicea and Colosse in the south-west of 
| Phrygia, and on the river Lyeus. It was formerly celebrated for its 
_ warm springs and stately edifices; at present, for its magnificent ruins. 

4 John xx. 25. ‘Except I shall see in his hands the print of the 
| nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand 

| into his side, I will not believe.’ 

___ * This opinion is founded on the circumstance that as the evangelist 
' John never mentions Bartholomew in the number of the apostles, so the 

' other evangelists never mention Nathanael. And as in John i. 45, Philip 
‘and Nathanael are mentioned together as coming to Jesus, so in the 
other evangelists Philip and Bartholomew are constantly associated 
' together. The supposition also acquires additional probability from | 
_ considering that Nathanael is particularly mentioned among the apostles 
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Galilee,! and probably a fisherman. ‘It is an early tradition, 
that after the ascension he propagated the faith as far as India, 
and also in the more northern and western parts of Asia, and 
that he finally suffered martyrdom at Albanopolis in the region 
of the Caucasus.’ 

8. Matthew, the publican, was the son of Alpheus? (‘ but 
not, says Lardner, of the Alpheus who was the father of James, 
as affirmed by Doddridge’). He appears to have resided at 
~Capernaum in Galilee, and while there engaged at the receipt 
of custom, was called to be an apostle? After the ascension, 
_ he continued for some time with the other apostles in Judea, 
‘ but as there is no further account of him in any writer of the 
first, four centuries, we must consider it as uncertain into 
what country he afterwards went, and likewise in what man- 
ner, and at what time, he died.’ 4 

9. James, surnamed the Less, was the son of Alpheus or 
Cleophas, and probably a cousin of our Lord.’ ‘ He is said 
to have been a priest, and to have observed the laws of the 


to whom Christ appeared at the sea of Tiberias after his resurrection. 
(Simon Peter, Thomas, and Nathanael of Cana in Galilee, James and 
John, with two others, probably Andrew and Philip (John xxi. 2), 
Besides, Bartholomew can scarcely be considered as a proper name, but 


rather like Bar-jona and other similar words, simply descriptive of his 


relative or paternal capacity, as being the son of Tolmai, which was a 
name not uncommon among the Jews.’ 

' If, as we suppose, Bartholomew = Nathanael (John xxi. 2). 

2 Mark ii. 14. 8 Matt. 1x._9, 

4 «Tt seems, however, probable that he died a natural death, since 
Heracleon, a learned Valentinian of the second century, as cited by 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. lib. iv.), reckons Matthew among those 
apostles who did not suffer martyrdom, and he is not contradicted by 
Clement. Chrysostom also, who is very full in his commendation of 
Matthew, says nothing of his martyrdom (Hom. 48 and 49). On the 
contrary, Socrates, a writer of the fifth century (4. £. lib. i. c. 19), says 
that Matthew preached the gospel in Ethiopia, and died a martyr at 
Nedabber, a city of that country; but he is contradicted by other 
authors, who say that Matthew died in Persia.’ (Bishop Tomline.) 





5 Mary married Joseph Mary married Alpheus 
| 
Jesus 
James Joses Simon Judas ~ 
the Less ‘the Canaanite’ i” 


That Mary the wife of Joseph, and Mary the wife of Alpheus, were | 


sisters, see John xix. 25. ‘It sometimes happened that brothers and 
sisters among the Jews had the same names, but it was not a common 
thing.’ 


} 


| 
| 
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Nazarites from his birth.’ After the ascension he was ap- 
pointed bishop of Jerusalem, and as such he sat in the capacity 
of judge at the first general council, which was held in that 
city A.D. 50.1 From the brief allusions made to him in the 
Acts of the Apostles, &c., we may reasonably conclude that 
he was universally esteemed.? In consequence of his upright 
conduct, he was surnamed the Just. His earnestness in his 
Master’s cause brought upon him the enmity of the Jewish 
rulers, and while addressing a multitude of people from the 
battlements of the temple he was cast down headlong, then 
stoned, and beaten to death a.p. 62.3 

10. Simon Zelotes was probably a native of Cana in Galilee, 
and is supposed by some to have been a brother of James the 
Less, and of Judas.4 

11. Judas was the son of Alpheus or Cleophas and of Mary, 
and brother of James the Less, probably also of Simon the 
Canaanite. There is not a single circumstance recorded of 
him in any ancient author upon which we can depend. He 
is generally reckoned among the apostles who did not suffer 
martyrdom.® 

12. Judas Iscariot was so surnamed, probably from the 
town to which he belonged (Karioth or Cerioth). After 
betraying his Lord. and Master for thirty pieces of silver, he 


! Acts xv. 13. 2 Vide Acts xii. 17; xv.; xxi. 18, and Gal. ii. 9. 

8 «This event occurred during a tumult raised by the unbelieving 
Jews, when there was no Roman governor in Judea; Festus being dead, 
and his successor Albinus not yet arrived.’—Vide Eus. H. £. lib. ii. ¢. 
23; Lardner, vol. vil. p. 129. (Bishop Tomline.) Vide note 4, p. 33. 

‘ Hegesippus (a converted Jew, who lived in the second century) tells 
us that this apostle led a life of great sanctity; and other traditions 
further picture him as an old and venerable man, with a bald head and 
unshorn beard, with his feet bare, and wearing a linen ephod, yet so 
ereatly esteemed that the people vied with each other to touch even the 
hem of his garment.’ (Biblical Cyclopedia and Stanley’s Sermons on the 
Apostolic Age, p. 295. Footsteps of St. Paul.) 

4 See Matt. xii. 55. ‘Is not this the carpenter’s son? Is not his 
mother called Mary? and his brethren James and Joses, and Simon, 
and Judas? and his sisters, are they not all with us?’ (See also Mark 
vi. 3.) 

5 « Paulinus says he preached in Libya ; Jerome in Edessa ; and others 
in Judea, Samaria, Idumea, Syria, Armenia, and Persia, in which last 
country he is thought to have died a martyr, but this requires confirma- 
tion. The Syrians consider him as their apostle, and, on the authority 
of Hegesippus, he must have been a married man’ (Eus. Ef. H. iii. 19, 20). 
Dr. Pinnock, &c. 
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-went out and hanged himself, ‘ and falling headlong he burst 
asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out.’ ! 
Summary of the lives of the apostles. The few disciples ? 

who were called to the apostleship* were natives of Galilee,4 
the most uncivilised portion of Palestine, and for the most 
part humble fishermen—one indeed descended in the scale, 

even below this, following the odious occupation of a pub- 
lican,® or tax-gatherer. The sacred writings indirectly inform 
us, that Peter was a married man,® and, on the authority of 
early ecclesiastical writers, it would appear that two or three 
others had deemed. it prudent to place themselves in the like 
-position.?7 Peter was probably the oldest of the apostles, and 
John the youngest. This little resolute band, heroically main- 
tained the struggle in the face of difficulties innumerable, and, 
asa proof of their conviction of the truth of Christianity, they 
‘willingly sacrificed home, friends, comforts—all—yea, life 
itself, deeming it an honour to fall under the banner of Jesus 
‘—a privilege to wear the martyr’s crown.® From the different 
‘allusions made to these noble witnesses in the New Testament 
history, it strikes me very forcibly, that most of them were 
either directly or indirectly related to our Lord. How deeply 
‘prejudice had taken hold of their minds, may be collected 
from the last words which they uttered before the departure of 
their beloved Master. 





Acts 1: 18. 

2 «The number was limited to twelve,’ probably that the Christian 
Church might correspond to the Jewish, which was composed of twelve 
tribes. 


3 «The appellation ‘‘ Apostles,” as Mosheim informs us, was appropri- | 


ated at that time among the Jews to certain public officers who were the 
ministers of the high priests, and who were occasionally despatched on 
missions of importance to foreign parts. (Christian Cyclopedia.) 

4 Acts 1. 11, &e. 

5 Matthew. 

6 Matt. viii. 14; Mark 1. 30; Luke iv. 38. 

7 Philip, Simon, ‘and Judas the brother of James. Some have sup- 
posed that it was at Simon’s marriage our Lord wrought his first 
miracle. 

8 Peter is said to have been crucified with his head downwards, James 
the Greater beheaded, Andrew scourged and crucified, Philip crucified, 
Thomas stoned and run through with lances (Austin), Bartholomew 
flayed alive and crucified, Matthew (?), James the Less thrown from the 
battlements of the temple, stoned, and his brains beaten out with a 
fuller’s club, Simon (?), Judas (?). Of one only can we speak with any 
degree of certainty that he died a natwral death. 
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Note.—It has often been asked why our Lord should have chosen 
such a person as Judas Iscariot to be an apostle. ‘To this it may be 
replied, that a most important object was gained in having such a man 
(a spy) among them. It might be pretended when the apostles bore 
testimony to the purity of life, of doctrine, and of purpose, of the Lord 
Jesus, that they were interested and partial friends; that they might be 
disposed to suppress some of his real sentiments and represent Him ina 
light more favourable than the truth. Hence the testimony of such a 
man as Judas, if favourable, must be invaluable. It would be free from 
the charge of partiality. If Judas Anew anything unfavourable to the 
character of Jesus, he would have communicated it to the Sanhedrim. If 
he knew of any secret plot against the government, or seditious purpose, 
he had every inducement to declare it. He had every opportunity to 
know it; he was with Him; heard Him converse; was a member of his 
family, and admitted to terms of familiarity. Yet even/Judas could not 
be bought or bribed to testify against the moral character of the Saviour. 
If he had done it, or could have done it, it would have preserved him 
from the charge of treason; entitled him to the reputation of a public 
benefactor in discovering secret sedition; and have saved him from the 
pangs of remorse, and from self-murder. Judas would have done it if he 
could. But he alleged no such charge; he did not even dare to lisp a 
word against the pure designs of the Lord Jesus: and his own pangs and 
death are the highest proof that can be desired of his conviction that the 
betrayed Redeemer was innocent. Judas would have been just the 
witness which the Jews desired of the treasonable purposes of Jesus. 
But that could not be had, even by gold; and they were compelled to 
suborn other men. to testify against the Son of God (Matt. xxvi. 60). 
‘We may just add here, that the introduction of such a character as that 
of Judas Iscariot into the number of the apostles, and the wse to be made 
of his testimony, would never have occurred to an impostor. An im- 
postor would have said that they were adi the true friends of the Lord 
Jesus. To have invented such a character as that of Judas, and to make 
_ him perform such a part in the plan as the sacred writers do, would have 
required too much art and cunning, was too refined and subtle a device 
to have been thought of, unless it had actually occurred.’ ! 


19. Aceldama, the field of blood, or the potter’s field, was 
situated to the south of Jerusalem, and is supposed to have 
been the same with the ‘ fuller’s field’ mentioned in Is. vii. 8. 
This land was purchased as a burial-place for strangers, with 
the thirty pieces of silver which Judas had received for be- 
traying our Lord. ‘It is now covered with an arched roof 1) 
the form of a crypt.’ ? 

23. Joseph called Barsabas, who was surnamed Justus. 
Probably the brother of James ‘ the Just.’ 3 





' Barnes. 2 Gardner's Christian Cyclopedia. 

8 «Ts not this the carpenter’s son? Is not his mother called Mary ? 
and his brethren James and Joses (= Joseph),’ &c. (Matt. xi, 55 ; 
Mark vi. 3.) 
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Matthias.—Of this person nothing certain is known beyond 


the fact here mentioned.! 


si CHAPTER II. 
1. Pentecost.—One of the three great Jewish feasts, on 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


| 


which ‘all. male Jews were commanded to appear before God at | 


the place which He should choose for the residence of the ark 
and the tabernacle.? Hence, therefore, the reasonableness of St. 





Of the four sons of Alpheus enumerated in the passages referred to 
above, three had already, as we suppose, been called to the apostleship 
(viz. James the Less, Simon Zelotes, or the Canaanite, and Judas). Why 
Joses had been overlooked does not appear. But a ‘brother of our 
Lord’ would surely have watched all his movements and actions with 
extreme interest, and, if alive at this present time, who more likely to 
offer himself as a candidate for the vacant office ? and what more natural, 
_in order to remove all suspicion of interest, than to adopt the plans 
alluded to? If this supposition be objected to on the ground that the 
Joseph here mentioned is further distinguished by the name Bar- 
sabas, while Joses ‘the brother of our Lord,’ was probably the son of 
Alpheus or Cleophas, let it be borne in mind that we have sufficient 
evidence to prove, that among the Jews, at that very time, it was by no 
means uncommon to meet with persons who were equally well known by 
different names. Take, for example, Judas, the brother of this very 


| 


Joses alluded to. St. Matthew calls him Lebbeus, St. Mark Thaddeus, — 


and St. Luke Judas. A son of this latter might, therefore, with equal 
propriety, be surnamed Bar-Lebbeus, Thaddeus, or Judas—and either 
in full or in an abbreviated form. The same reasoning will also apply 
to Barsabas. 

1 The traditional history of Matthias, like that of most of the other 
apostles, appears anything but satisfactory, and should be received with 
extreme caution. After visiting Ethiopia, and meeting with many dis- 
couragements, he is said to have been apprehended by command of 
Aramus, the younger, high priest of the Jews, and to have suffered 
martyrdom in the same manner as Stephen. After the lapse of a con- 


siderable time his body (if the tradition be correct) was removed from _ 


Jerusalem, its first resting-place, to Rome, by Helena, the mother of 
Constantine the Great, ‘where some parts of his corpse are said to be 
shown at this day with great veneration.’ Unfortunately, however, it 
would appear that Triers in Germany puts in its claim for the same 
honour! 

* 1, Passover .. Abib* or Nisan, corresponding in part with our 


March. 
2. Pentecost. . Sivan Ry a May. 
3. Tabernacles Tisri 5 B September. 


* Abib. was the first month of the sacred ho of the Jews, and the 
seventh of their civil year. 
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Luke’s assertion that ‘there were now dwelling at Jerusalem, 
Jews, devout men, out of every nation under heaven.’ 

The name Pentecost is derived from a Greek word, signi- 
fying fiftieth. It wasso called on account of its being kept fifty 
days after the feast of Passover ;! and fifty days being equiva- 
lent to seven weeks, or ‘a week of weeks,’ it is therefore 
sometimes called in the Old Testament ‘the feast of weeks.’ ? 
It lasted but one day, and was instituted as a festival of 
thanksgiving for the harvest, also to commemorate the giving 
of the law from Sinai. 

‘The commencement of the Christian Church on this day 
attached a peculiar interest to this season, and eventually led 
to its being set apart for the commemoration of so great an 
event. It was not, however, established as one of the great 
festivals until the fourth century.’ 

In after ages it was fixed upon as one of the three baptismal 
seasons of the church, and as it was customary for candidates 
on such occasions to be clothed in white, it was for that reason 
called Whitsunday,? a name which it still retains. 

7. Galileans. Natives of Galilee—the most northern pro- 
vince of Palestine. According to the interpretation of this 
chapter which is generally accepted, the force of the question 
which introduces the word under consideration appears to be 
this. The province of Galilee possesses not those advantages 
for acquiring knowledge which are found in many other parts 
—Galileans, therefore, as a general rule, are ignorant and un- 
educated—how then is it possible that these men have become 
acquainted with so many languages? 

9. Parthia.4—The eastern part of that vast country lying - 





Deut. xvi. 16. ‘Three times in a year shall all the males appear 
before the Lord thy God in the place which he shall choose; in the feast 
of unleavened bread, and in the feast of weeks, and in the feast of taber- 
nacles; and they shall not appear before the Lord empty.’ 

1 Jos. Of the Wars, ii. 3, 1. 

ein Hx. xxiii, 16,it is called ‘the feast of harvest ;’ in Numb. xxviii. 
26, ‘the day of first-fruits.’ 

8 If the opinion of the Caraite Jews be correct, the facts recorded in 
this chapter must have occurred on the first day of the week, i.e. the 
Christian Sabbath. 

4 Parthia, Media, and Elam were ail situated between the Indus and 
the Tigris, and it is wor thy of notice that these countries are here men- 
tioned in the order of their position, east to west. 

To attempt to describe the exact limits of all the countries here enu- 
merated at any one given time, would be nothing more or less than a vain 


attempt to overcome an impossibility. 
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between the Indus on the east and the Persian Gulf and | 
Tigris on the west. The Parthians were a very warlike nation, 
and successfully resisted the entire power of the Roman empire. — 


The following considerations will satisfactorily account for the dis- _ 
persion of the Jews into the various places alluded to in this chapter :— 

I, During the reigns of Pekah and Hoshea (or about the time of the 
building of Rome) the ten tribes were carried captive into Assyria by 
Tiglathpileser and Shalmaneser, and the few who were left behind were 
afterwards removed by Esarhaddon, the grandson of Shalmaneser, B.c. 
678. From Assyria, the land of their exile, the ten tribes never returned. 

II. During the reigns of Jehoiakim, Jehoiakin, and Zedekiah (z.c. 
606-588) the two remaining tribes (Judah and Benjamin) were carried — 
captive by Nebuchadnezzar into Babylon. Fifty-two years later, how- 
ever (B.c. 586), Cyrus the Persian, who had now succeeded his uncle 
Darius in the government of Babylonia, gave them permission to return 
into their own country. But in consequence of the mild treatment 
which they had experienced at the hands of their conquerors, the majority 
chose to remain in the land of their exile. 

From these probably were descended ‘the Parthians, Medes, Hlamites, 
and the dwellers in Mesopotamia’ of Acts ii. 9. 


III. Seleucus, after he had founded his Syrian capital, bestowed on 
Jewish residents special privileges, for which reason many of that nation 
travelled northwards, and settled in Syria. 

Antiochus the Great, a successor of Seleucus, actually removed 2,000 
families from Babylon, and established them in the provinces of Lydia 
and Phrygia. 

From these possibly were descended the Jews, alluded to above, from 
Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia. 


IV, Alexander the Great, after he had founded his Egyptian capital, ~ 
granted Jews the like privileges with his own Macedonian subjects. 
Many of that nation therefore travelled southwards, and settled in 
Egypt. 

: few years later the first Ptolemy invaded Judea, plundered Jeru- 
salem, and on his return further increased the Jewish population in 
Egypt by 100,000. 

‘Many also betook themselves hither of their own free will, that they — 
might escape from the incessant troubles which disturbed the peace of — 
their fatherland.’ 

We thus account for the Jews who were present front Alexandria, and 
the parts of Libya about Cyrene (a country situated immediately west of 
Alexandria). 


V. ‘The first Jews came to Rome to decorate a triumph,’ ‘and owed 
to Julius Cesar in the western capital those privileges which they had 
obtained from Alexander in the eastern.’ 


Before the reader forms a decisive opinion with regard to the extent 
of the miracle alluded to in this chapter, he will perhaps do well to 
remember— 


I. That the language of the Jews of Parthia, Media, Elam, and 
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Media,! a fertile portion of Asia lying west of Parthia; 
extending northwards to the Caspian sea and bounded on the 


south by a part of Persia.?, As might have been expected from 
their geographical position, Media and Persia were frequently 
united under one government. 


Elam,? the western part of Persia, situated north of the Per- 


sian Gulf and east of the Tigris. ‘Hlam is sometimes spoken of 


as forming a portion of Susiana; sometimes it is put for Susiana, 


and at other times it means the whole extent of the Persian 
' empire.’ Shushan or Susa, the capital of this province, was at 
| one time much celebrated. 


Mesopotamia.4—A level and fertile country situated be- 


| tween the Tigris and the Euphrates. On the north it was 
bounded by Armenia, and on ihe south by Babylonia and 
| Arabia. Ur of the Chaldees,° a city of Mesopotamia,® was the 
birthplace of Abraham. It was at Haran,’ in Mesopotamia, 








Mesopotamia, was none other than that which was daily spoken at this 
very time by the fishermen of the Sea of Galilee. 
‘I (Josephus) have proposed to myself, for the sake of such as live 


under the government of the Romans, to translate those books into the 
_ Greek tongue, which I formerly composed in the language of our own coun- 


| try, and sent to the Upper Barbarians’ (viz. ‘ the Parthians, Babylonians, 
and remotest Arabians, and the Jews beyond Euphrates, and the Adi- 
| abeni or Assyrians’). (Jos. Of the Wars, Pref. § 1, 2.) 


II. That the language of the ‘ Grecians,’ or Jews of Egypt and Cyrene, 
was nono other than the language of the New Testament. Why and 


- for whom was the Septuagint version of the Old Testament prepared ? 


III. That St. Paul (with a far more limited knowledge of languages 
than would appear necessary according to the usual interpretation of 
this chapter) preached the gospel successfully throughout Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, and Greece. 

1 So called from Madai, the third son of Japheth. 

? Viz. Susiana (Elam). 

Note.—‘ The modern names corresponding to the two ancient divisions 
of Media are Azerbijan and Irak Ajemi. 

- 8 So called from Elam, the sonof Shem. By the Greeks and Romans 
it was called Elymais. 

4 Called also Aram-Naharaim and Padan-Aram. Mesopotamia means 
“a tract between rivers.” ‘In its widest sense this country will cor- 
respond to the present Al-Jezireh and Irak Arabi, two of the divisions 
of Asiatic Turkey.’ 

5 Probably Urfah—the Edessa of the ancients. 

§ «Ur was probably a district, and not a town.’ (Dr. Smith.) 

* Jacob resided at, or near, this place twenty years,in the service of 
Bethuel his father-in-law. ‘Haran or Charran still exists as a very 
poor place. It is situated about twenty miles south of Urfah, and is 
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that Terah, his father, died, and his grandson, Jacob, sought 
refuge in the same country from the fury of his brother Esau. 
Xenophon calls its southern part Arabia.} | 

Judea.—The southern division of Palestine. Yo accord with 
the generally received interpretation of the miracle alluded to 
in this chapter some critics have supposed an error in nt 
manuscripts—others, that the difference between the languages © 
of Judea and Galilee was sufficiently wide to justify the in- ; 
troduction of Judea into the list, while others suggest that it — 
is used merely to render the list more complete. 

Cappadocia.—One of the most eastern provinces of Asia _ 
Minor. It was situated due north of the eastern limit of the | 
Mediterranean, and was bounded, in part, on the south by the | 
Taurus and extended eastward to the Euphrates. At one 
time this varied region was governed by kings. The last was _ 
named Archelaus and owed his elevation to Anthony. He 
was afterwards deposed by Tiberius, and the proud title of 
‘kingdom’ was now lost in that of ‘ Roman province.’? This | 
part ‘of Asia Minor was formerly celebrated for the fertility of 
its soil and the vice of its inhabitants. Ata later period it is, — 
however, more favourably known as the birthplace of the 
three Grepories and of Basil the Great. The gospel was | 
early and successfully preached within its borders, and the 
light then kindled was not entirely extinguished even as late 
as the tenth century. 

Pontus.—A_ province of Asia Minor—situated north off 
Cappadocia and Galatia, and bordering on the Euxine. Under — 
the Romans Pontus and Cappadocia were united, and regarded _ 
as one province. After the Ascension these parts were pro- — 
bably visited by St. Peter.2 It will also be remembered that 






inhabited by Bedouin Arabs, who resort to it on account of the good 
water it contains.’ 
1 Angad. i..5,.1. u 
2 «After the death of Alexander the Great Cappadocia was annexed | 
to the Syrian empire, but still retained a native dynasty, in which the © 
names of Ariarathes and Ariamnes alone occur, until about B.c. 98, when | 
the royal family became extinct. A new dynasty, i in which the name of © 
Ariobarzanes is most frequent, was then seated on the throne under the © 
patronage of the Romans. This terminated with Archelaus A.D. 17, ata 
whose death Cappadocia was made a Roman province.’ | 
Productions —‘ Crystal, onyx, a white stone used for sword-handles, 
and a transparent stone adapted for windows, salt,’ &c. (Student's | 
Ancient Geography, 1867.) | 
enT Rated Ls 
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Pontus was the native place of Aquila.! Its last king was 
Polemo II., the husband of Bernice.? 

Asia,?— As Cappadocia, Pontus, Phrygia, and Pamphylia 
are in this list of places particularly enumerated, and as 
these were provinces of Asia Minor, the word ‘ Asia’ here 
cannot possibly mean the whole of that country to which the 
name is now commonly applied,‘ but a part of its western ex- 
tremity. It is alsoto be understood as having this limited 
meaning in Acts v1.9; xvi. 6; and xx.16. This portion of 
Asia Minor was frequently called Ionia, and became at a later 
period the seat of the seven churches alluded to in Rev. i. 4. 

Some critics have supposed that the Asia of the Acts of the 
Apostles means the Roman proconsular Asia, embracing Troas, 
Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and Phrygia. But Troas, Mysia, and 
Phrygia could not possibly form apart thereof, because they are 
mentioned as distinct provinces.? Dr. Paley, therefore, very 


1 Acts xviii. 2. 

2 «The history of Pontus commences in B.c. 363, with the foundation 
of a sovereignty over many of the Pontic tribes by Ariobarzanes. His 
successor, Mithridates II., extended and consolidated his kingdom, and it 
prospered under the succeeding sovereigns, until it reached its greatest 
extent under Mithridates VI., who reigned from B.c. 120 to 63. But 
the wars which he carried on with the Romans proved fatal to his 
empire ; the western portion was annexed by Pompey to Bithynia B.c. 
65; the district between the Iris and Halys was given to the Galatian 
Deiotarus, and hence named Pontus Galaticus ; that between the Iris and 
Pharnacia was subsequently handed over by M. Antonius to Polemon, 
and hence named Polemoniacus; and the eastern portion fell shortly after 
into the hands of Archelaus, King of Cappadocia, and was distinguished as 
Cappadocicus. Pontus was made a Roman province A.D. 63; and under 
Constantine was divided into Helenopontus in the south-west and Pole 
moniacus in the centre and east.’ (Studint’s Ancient Geography, 1867). 

Productions.—‘ Honey, wax, iron, fruit.’ 

3 «The origin of the name “ Asia” is uncertain: most probably it 
comes from a Semitic root, and means the “ Land of the East,” as dis- 
tinct from Europe, the “ Land of the West.” Greek mythology referred 
it to Asia, the daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, and the wife of Prome- 
theus; or to a hero named Asius. The name first occurs in Homer, as 
applicable to the marsh about the Cayster, and was thence extended over 
the whole continent. The Romans applied it in a restricted sense to their _ 
provinceinthe west of Asia Minor. (Student's Ancient Geography, 1867.) 

4 «The peninsula which we call Asia Minor was never treated by the 
ancients as a geographical whole. The term “ Asta Minor” is first 
found in Orosius, a writer of the fourth century.’ 

5 «Tt is no easy task to ascertain the exact boundaries of the Roman 
provinces in this part of the world at any given date between Augustus 
and Constantine. The area of the different political districts was lable 
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justly remarks that the Asia of the Acts of the Apostles is to 
be understood as being far more limited than even the Roman 
proconsular Asia, embracing ‘a district in the interior part of 
that country, called Lydian Asia, divided from the rest-much 
as Portugal is from Spain.’ 

Phrygia and Pamphylia.—Provinces of Asia Minor. ‘ The 
term Phrygia at this present time had no political signification. 
Tt was merely a geographical expression, denoting a debatable 
country of doubtful extent, diffused over the frontiers of the 
provinces of Asia and Galatia, but mainly belonging to the 
former.’! ‘The boundary of Pamphylia on the Pisidian side, 
or in the direction of Phrygia, must be left indeterminate. 








to sudden and arbitrary alterations. Such terms as Asia, Pamphylia, 
&c., though denoting the extent of a true political jurisdiction, implied a 
larger or smaller territory at one time than another,’ 

‘The boundary (of Asia) on the side of Phrygia is not easily deter- 
mined, and was probably variable. Hence we find both the sacred and 
heathen writers of the period sometimes including Phrygia in Asia, and 
sometimes excluding it. In 1 Pet. i. 1 it seems to be included; in Acts 
ii. 9, 10 and xvi. 6 it is expressly excluded.’ (Conybeare and Howson.) 

Asia Minor.—History.—‘ Asia Minor remained subject to Persia until 
the time of Alexander the Great, B.c. 834, when it was transferred to the 
Macedonian Empire. After the death of the conqueror it fell, in the 
first instance to Antigonus, and, after the battle of Ipsus, B.c. 301, to 
Lysimachus. About twenty years later, Seleucus attached the greater 
part of it to Syria, while several provinces, Bithynia, Galatia, Cappado- 
cia, Pontus, Paphlagonia, and Armenia Minor, and the town of Pergamus, 
became the seats of independent monarchies. The battle of Magnesia, 
B.c. 190, terminated the supremacy of the Seleucid, and the Roman 
conquerors handed over Lycia and Caria to the Rhodians ; Mysia, Lydia, 
and Phrygia to the kings of Pergamus. The last of these kings be- 
queathed his territory to Rome, B.c. 183; and the Roman province of 
Asia was formed, including a large part of Phrygia, Mysia, Lydia, and 
Caria, which last had been taken away from the Rhodians, Lycia being 
declared independent. By degrees, the other portions of Asia Minor fell 
into the hands of the Romans; Bithynia by the bequest of Nicomedes IV., 
B.c. 75; Cilicia by the conquest of Pompey, B.c. 67 ; Pontus, partly after 
the defeat of Mithridates, and the remainder in the reign of Nero; Ga- 
latia and Lycaonia after the death of the tetrarch Amyntas, B.c. 25 ; 
Cappadocia after the death of Archelaus, a.p. 18; and, lastly, Armenia 
Minor after the death of Tigranes in Vespasian’s reign. Asia Minor 
was then divided into the following provinces :—Asia, Lycia, Cilicia with 
Pamphylia, Cappadocia, Galatia with Lycaonia, Bithynia with Pontus 
and Armenia Minor.’ (Student's Ancient Geography, 1867.) 

1 <Atter the death of MithridatesV.inB.c. 120, the Romans declared Phry- 
gia afree country, butsoon afterwards they divided it into jurisdictiones, 
and in B.c. 88 they assigned the districts of Laodicea, Apamea, and Syn- 
nada, to Cilicia, from which they were at length permanently transferred 
to the province of Asia, in B.c. 49.’ (Student's Ancient Geography, 1867.) 
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Pisidia was included in that province; but again Pisidia is 
itself indeterminate,! and we have good reasons for believing 
that Antioch in Pisidia was really under the governor of 
Galatia.’ 

Egypt.2—-An extensive country, lying south-west. of Pales- 
tine and bordering on the Mediterranean... It was into Egypt 
that Joseph was sold by his brethren, and after the lapse of a 
few years they also and their aged father took up their abode 
in that same country.3 Subsequently the descendants of these 
very men were brought into bondage. Its duration, however, 
was limited. About 215 years after their first entrance into 
the land of their captivity Israel was free—God ‘had heard 
their groaning’—Moses had been sent to deliver them, and 
their faces were once more in the direction of Canaan. After 
the Babylonian captivity many Jews settled here once more 
—a temple was built at Leontopolis similar to that at Jeru- 
salem, and during the reign of Ptolemy Lagus and of his son 
Philadelphus,* a Greek version of the Hebrew Scripture was 
also prepared expressly for their use.° 





1 «Jn the reign of Augustus Pamphylia became a separate province, 
including a portion of Pisidia, and under Claudius a part of Lycia also.’ 
(Student’s Ancient Geography, 1867.) 

2 «The name “ Aigyptus” first appears as the designation of the Nile 
(Hom. Od. iv. 477), and was thence transferred to the country in which 
that river forms so prominent an object.’ 

Productions.‘ Grain (wheat, barley, oats, and maize); vegetables 
(onions, beans, cucumbers, melons, garlic, &c.); flax, cotton, papyrus 
(a most valuable fibrous plant, used for making boats, baskets, rope, 
paper, sails, sandals, as well as an article of food), the lotus, olives, 
figs, almonds, and dates—marble.’ (Students Ancient Geography, 
1867. 

ee. The interview between Joseph and his brethren is supposed by 
some to have taken place at Heliopolis (On of Scripture). This city is 
situated to the north-east of Cairo, and is famous forits celebrated fountains, 
to which, if we may trust tradition, the Holy family came on their flight 
from Herod. Near, stands a pillar or obelisk, formed of one entire block of 
reddish granite, sixty-seven feet high and six feet square. This solitary 
obelisk, together with a few fragments of an ancient temple, are all that 
remain at present to attest the existence of this (at onetime) celebrated 
city.’ 

Ptolemy Lagus died B.c. 284, after a long and prosperous reign, 
but before his decease, his son Philadelphus was associated with him in 
the government of his kingdom. This latter died z.c. 246. 

5 «This version is known by the name Septuagint, or translation of the 
seventy. The tradition of one Aristeas, who related that it was executed 
in seventy-two days by seventy-two learned Jews, who had been sent for 
the purpose by the high priest Eleazar to Alexandria, at the request of 
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‘ There is little doubt that Egypt was the cradle of the aris 
and sciences. Thither men resorted from all other countries, 
who wished to become acquainted with the learning of the 
East. In ancient times, it possessed four colleges of great re- 
nown: Thebes, which Pythagoras visited; Memphis, where 
Thales and Democritus consulted the Egyptian priests; He- 
liopolis, where Plato studied; and Sais, where Solon learned 
the art of legislation.’ ! 

The pyramids of Egypt have always ranked among the 
wonders of the world.” 





Ptolemy Philadelphus, is a mixture of truth and fiction. This version was 
made B.c. 280, and acquired the highest authority among the Jews of 
Palestine. In proof of this, it may be observed that it was quoted in 
the New Testament, instead of the original. Though the introduction of 
Coptic or pure Egyptian words, and the rendering of Hebrew ideas in 
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the Egyptian manner prove, beyond all doubt, that the translators were 


natives of Egypt, and though the difference of style evinces that the 
work could not be the production of one individual, but of several writers, 
yet it is of great importance, not only for correcting the Hebrew text, but 
also for ascertaining the meaning of particular modes of thought and 
expression which we find in the New Testament.’ (Dr. Ferguson.) 

1 Christian Cyclopedia. 

2 “Near Memphis, at a place now called Geezeh, are the three cele- 
brated pyramids; the largest, attributed by Herodotus to Cheops, was 


originally 756 feet square at its base and 480 feet high; it covered — 


about the same space as Lincoln’s Inn Fields; its dimensions are now 
reduced to 732 feet square and 460 feet high. The second, attributed to 
Chephren, was formerly 707 feet square and 454 feet high ; its dimensions 
now being 690 and 446. The third, attributed to Mycerinus, whose coffin 
has been found there, was 354 feet square and 218 feet high; these are 
now reduced to 333 and 203.’ (Student's Ancient Geography, 1867.) 

On the largest pyramid ‘100,000 men were constantly employed, and 
were relieved every three months by the same number. Ten complete 
years were spent in hewing out the stones, either in Arabia or Ethiopia, 
and in conveying them to Egypt; and twenty years more in building 
this immense edifice. There were expressed on the pyramid, in Egyp- 
tian characters, the sums it cost for garlic, leeks, onions, and other 
vegetables of this description, for the workmen ; and the whole amounted 
to 1,600 talents of silver, i.e. about £200,000.’ (Rollin.) 


‘It has been calculated by a French engineer, that the stones in the | 


largest of the three, called the great pyramid, are six millions of tons, 
and would be sufficient to build a wall round the whole of France 
(about eighteen hundred miles), ten feet high, and one foot broad! Its 
summit, which, viewed from below, appears a point, is found to be a 


platform, each side of which is eighteen feet. Some of the stones of | 


which this enormous edifice is built, are thirty feet long. These 


stupendous works of man were originally designed as tombs of their | 


kings.’ 
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Lybia.—In its more limited meaning, Libya embraced only 
that portion of Africa bordering on Egypt. This name was, 
however, used by the Greeks in reference to the whole 
country. 

Cyrene.— The chief city of West Libya in North Africa. 
The district in which it stood was therefore occasionally 
called Libya Cyrenaica. As might have been expected from 
its proximity to Alexandria, this country contained many Jews. 
Their number was indeed so considerable, that they appear 
to have deemed it desirable to establish for themselves a syna- 
gogue at Jerusalem.' Cyrenians are mentioned among the 
earliest: converts to Christianity.? It was a man of Cyrene that 
carried our Saviour’s cross to the place of crucifixion, and some 
critics have supposed that the Lucius of Cyrene mentioned in 
Acts xiil. 1, was none other than St. Luke the evangelist.3 
About one hundred years before the Christian era, Cyrene was 
annexed to the Roman empire.* Five hundred years later it 
was reduced to a mass of ruins. 

Rome.—At one time the renowned capital of the Roman 
empire; at present, the residence of the Pope, and conse- 
quently the grand centre of Roman Catholicism. It was built 
B.c. 753, and is situated in the Campagna di Roma, on the 
Tiber, Italy.° 








peActe ‘vi. 9. 2 Acts xi. 20. 
8 «For this supposition there is no foundation whatever. The Latin form 
_ of Luke’s name would be Lucanus not Lucius. (Conybeare and Howson.) 
4 «The last of the Cyrenzan kings, Apion, bequeathed his country to 
the Romans, B.c. 95, who gave the cities their freedom, but, in con- 
sequence of their dissensions, reduced it to a province (probably in 
B.c. 75), and united it with Crete, B.c. 67. In Constantine’s division it 
was constituted a distinct province.’ (Student’s Ancient Geography, 1867.) 
5 Modern Rome. ‘ Residence of the Pope and the college of cardinals ; 
3,500 clergy; covers a large space, but includes gardens, meadows, 
vineyards, and waste places ; soil raised twenty or thirty feet above the 
former level. On the old Forwm, palaces, huts, shops, cloisters, and 
old ruins stand side by side. 365 churches. St. Peter’s, 600 feet ‘long, 
and 450 feet high, the most. beautiful in the world; St. John Lateran, 
much less beautiful, but the metropolitan church, of which the Pope 
himself is minister; St. Mary’s church (called the Rotunda), formerly 
the Pantheon; the Vatican, a huge, heavy building, containing several 
thousand rooms, and two museums, very rich in works of art, ancient 
and modern, and a library, with near 20 ,000 manuscripts ; fresco 
paintings, by Michael Angelo and Raphael. Among the remains of 
antiquity, the Amphitheatre, called, from its immense size, the Colosseum 
{enclosing a space of more than five acres), capable of containing 
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; — 
In a.p. 61, Paul was conveyed thither as a prisoner, and_ 
was there detained for two whole years in his own hired house, © 


under the strict guardianship of a Roman soldier.! In a.p.— 


64, the city was destroyed by fire, and the Emperor Nero, who | 
himself had caused the conflagration, endeavoured to turn the 
attention of the multitude from himself, by fixing the odium — 
upon the Christians, who must therefore, even at that early 
date, have formed a considerable body within that city. — 
‘During the heat of the dreadful persecution which followed — 
(some particulars of which are preserved by Tacitus),? Paul 
retraced his footsteps towards the capital once more, and — 
about the same critical period the city was also visited by _ 
Peter. As might have been expected, the prominent position 
which they held in the Christian Church caused them to be | 
marked objects of the emperor’s displeasure, and they were 
accordingly soon numbered amongst the victims of his tyranny. 
The latter was crucified with his head downwards, but the 
former was reserved for a punishment which was deemed more 
honourable, viz. that of a Roman citizen. To await theirdoom, 
they are said to have been confined together for a time in the | 
Mamertine dungeon, which dismal cell is still pointed out to 
the enquiring traveller.? ‘ 





80,000 persons; Trajan’s pillar; the arch of Titus, ornamented with 
sculptures, commemorative of his conquest of the Jews; arch of Con- 
stantine; vast baths, aqueducts, drains, statues of Apollo Belvedere, 
Laocoon, Antinous, the dying Gladiator, the two colossal horses before 
the papal palace Monte Cavallo ; equestrian statue, in bronze, of Marcus 
Aurelius. Paintings—the last judgment, by Michael Angelo; and the 
Transfiguration of Christ, by Raphael, usually considered the finest 
paintings in the world.” (J. Cornwell, Ph. D.) 

1 Acts xxvil. 16-30. 

2 Vide p. 54.—Tac. Ann. xv. 44. : 

8 «The Mamertine prison is still pointed out as the scene of St. Paul’s 
incarceration. It is considered the oldest relic and building in the city, 
deriving its name from Ancus Martius, the fourth king of ancient 
Rome. It is reached in the present day by a vault under the church of 
St. Giuseppe, where the visitor finds himself in two dismal cells; the 
lower is only six and a half feet in height, and the stones of which it is 
built are strangely united by cramps of iron. There was a circular 
opening or aperture above, through which prisoners, on their condem- 
nation, were lowered, either to starve or to be strangled to death. — 
Jugurtha suffered the former of these cruelties within these terrible 
walls. No wonder Paul wrote so anxiously for his winter cloak to — 
protect him from the pestilential damps and cold of such a place.’ — 
(Footsteps of St. Paul.) 

‘A more horrible place for the confinement of a human being can 
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_ During the persecution of Domitian, John, the beloved dis- 
ciple, appears to have but narrowly escaped from the fate of 
those to whom I have already alluded. According to Tertul- 
lian, he was led to that part of the city named Porta Latina, 
and plunged into a cauldron of boiling oil! Many stories of 
the like nature might easily be added, which for good reasons 
I purposely omit.? 
| Paul’s epistle to the Romans was written probably in a.p. 
58, and sent from Corinth. 

Proselytes.— Gentiles who had embraced Judaism. 

Crete —The Hecatompolis of Homer—modern Candia—a 
‘large, and at one time, very fruitful island, in the Mediterra- 
| nean—so fertile indeed, that it was occasionally called, ‘ the 
happy island.’ But since it became subject to the Turks in 
1669,° its ancient grandeur and luxuriance have vanished. 
‘St. Paul touched at this island when a prisoner on his way 
‘from Cesarea to Rome; and in his epistle to Titus, whom he 
‘had appointed to arrange the affairs of the Cretan church, he 

“sums up the character of its inhabitants in the words of ‘one 








scarcely be imagined. There are two apartments, one above the other, 
| to which there was no entrance, except by a.small aperture in the upper 
roof; and a similar hole in the upper floor led to the cell below. There 
| was no staircase to either. The upper prison is twenty-seven feet long 
| by twenty feet wide; the lower, which is elliptical, is twenty feet by ten. 
The height of the former is fourteen feet, of the latter, seven feet. These 
served as the state prisons; and only persons of distinction had the 
privilege of occupying them. Jugurtha was among the number.’ 
‘Sallust, in his description of this place, remarks, that ‘from uncleanli- 
ness, darkness, and a foul smell, the appearance thereof is disgusting 
and terrific.’ 

‘Tradition says that St. Peter was confined here; which, considering 
‘the accusation against him, is not very likely. The pillar i is shown to 
which he was fastened, and also a well of water, which appeared 
/ miraculously for the baptism of his gaolers, Processus and Martinianus, 
‘and forty-seven companions! The prison itself, with a small chapel in 
| front, is now consecrated to him; and over it is the church of S. Giuseppe 
| de’ Falegnami, built in 1539.’ (Burton’s Antiquities of Rome.) 
| 1 <A little chapel, now quite neglected, commemorates the event.’ 

2 Take, for example, the following: ‘Of the relics preserved in this 
‘church (St. John Lateran), the most remarkable are, part of the cradle, 
of the vest without seam, of the barley loaves and fishes, the table of 
| the last supper, part of the purple robe, and of the reed with which 
Christ was smitten! (Burton’s Antiquities of Rome.) 

| **In s.c. 67 Crete was reduced by Q. Metellus Creticus, and was 
“annexed to Cyrene as a Roman province. This union remained in 
‘force until the time of Constantine, when they were constituted distinct 
provinces.’ (Student's Ancient Geography, 1867.) 
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of their own prophets,’ ‘The Cretans are always liars, evil 
beasts, slow bellies.’ ! 

Arabia.—An extensive peninsula, bounded on the east | 
the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, on the west by the Red. 
Sea, on the north by Syria, and on the south by the Indian 
Ocean. The Arabians are mentioned as paying tribute to- 
Jehoshaphat from their flocks and herds;? and their kings are. 
said to have supplied Solomon with much gold and silver.’ 
It will also be remembered that St. Paul, soon after his con-_ 
version, retired into Arabia to prepare for the important duties 
which had now devolved upon him as a promoter of the faith 
which once he attempted to destroy.4 

15. Third Hour of the day; viz., 9 a.m. 

The Jewish day was divided into twelve equal parts, com- 
mencing at sunrise and ending at sunset. 

Morning prayer=8rd hour=9 a.m. 
Evening prayer=9th hour=8 P.M. 

22. Jesus of Nazareth.—This was the name by which our: 
Lord was most commonly known. Nazareth was a small 
town in Galilee, about six miles north-west of Tabor, and_ 
was built on the side of a hill. Here Joseph and Mary 
usually resided, and for that reason it was here also that our 
Lord spent most of his time before the commencement of his - 
public ministry. 

‘Since we meet with several important testimonies in 
Josephus the Jewish historian, concerning John the Baptist, 
the forerunner of Jesus of Nazareth, concerning Jesus of: 
Nazareth Himself, and concerning James the Just, the brother: 
of Jesus of Nazareth; and since the principal testimony, 
which is that concerning Jesus of Nazareth Himself, has of. 
late been greatly questioned by many, and rejected by some of 
the learned as spurious, it will be fit for me,> who have ever: 
declared my firm belief that these testimonies were genuine, to 
set down fairly some of the original evidence and citations 1 
have met with in the first fifteen centuries concerning them ;° 





' Tit. 1.12. ‘This is the description given by Epimenides also and 
Callimachus.’ 

2:2 Uhren gaits] 1,6) %.2-Chron, ied4, m4. Galiay lias whe 

6 The authors quoted are the ies Viz. :— 


A.D. | 

110. Tacit. Ann. xy. 44. 330, Orig. Com. in Matt. p. 234, | 

147. Just. Mart. Dial. cum Tryph. | 250. Id. cont. Cels. lib. i. pp. 35, 
p. 230. 36. 
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and make proper observations upon that evidence for the 
-reader’s more complete satisfaction.’! 

— ‘But before I produce the citations themselves out of 
_dosephus, give me leave to prepare the reader’s attention, by 
setting down the sentiments of perhaps the most learned person, 
and the most competent judge that ever was, as to the autho- 
rity of Josephus, I mean of Joseph Scaliger, in the Prolegomena 
to his book De Emendatione Temporum, p. 17: ‘‘ Josephus is 
the most diligent and the greatest lover of truth of all writers ; 
nor are we afraid to affirm of him, that it is more safe to 
believe him, not only as to the affairs of the Jews, but also as 
to those that are foreign to them than all the Greek and Latin 
writers; and this, because his fidelity and his compass of 
learning are everywhere conspicuous.” 

‘The principal testimony of Josephus relative to Jesus of 
Nazareth is the following: ‘ Now there was about this time, 
Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful to call him a man, for he 
was a doer of wonderful works—a teacher of such men as 
receive the truth with pleasure. He drew over to him both 
many of the Jews, and many of the Gentiles. He was (the) 
Christ,? and when Pilate, at the suggestion of the principal 





A.D. A.D. 
324. Euseb. Dem. Hvan. lib. iii. p. | 850. Johan. Malela, Chron. lib. x. 
124. 860. Photius, Cod. lib. xlviii., Cod. 
860. Ambrose or Hegesippus, de 238, and Cod. 33. 
Excid. Urb. Hieros. lib. ii. | 980. Suidas, in voce ’Incots 
cap. 12. 1060. Cedrenus, Compend. Hist. p. 
400. Hieronym. de vir. ilustr. in 196. 
Jos. 1080. Theophylact. 7 Joan. lib. xiii. 


410. IsidorusPeiusiota,thescholar | 1120. Zonaras, Annal, tom.i. p, 267. 
of Chrysostom, lib. iv. | 1120. Glycus, Ann. p. 234. 








epist. 22 1170. Gotfridus Viterbiensis Chron. 
440. Sozomen, Hist. Eccles. lib. i. p. 866, e Vers. Rufini. 

cap. l. 1360. Nicephorus Callistus, Hist. 
510. Cassiodorus, Hist. Trip. e Eccles. lib. i. pp. 90, 91. 
ze Sozomeno. 1450. Hardmannus _— Schedelius, 
640. Chron. Alex. pp. 514, 526, Chron. p. 110. 

527, 584, 586. 1480. Platina, de Vitis Pontificum 
740. Anastasius Abbas, conir. Jud. in Christo. 
790. Georgius Syncellus, Chron. | 1480. Trithemius Abbas, de Scrip- 

p. 339. tor. Kccles. 


1 For the numerous citations alluded to above, and Whiston’s remarks 
thereon, vide Whiston’s Josephus, Append., Dissert. 1. 

2 He was the Christ does not mean that this Jesus was the Christ of 
_ God, or the true Messiah of the Jews; but that this Jesus was dis- 
tinguished from all others of that name, of which there were not a few, 
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men amongst us, had condemned him to the cross, those that 
loved him at the first did not forsake him, for he appeared t 
them alive again the third day, as the Divine prophets had 
foretold these and ten thousand other wonderful things con- 
cerning him; and the tribe of Christians, so named from him, 
are not extinct at this day.”’’ 





CHAPTER III. 


1. Temple, a magnificent structure, dedicated to the service 
of Jehovah. It was built on Mount Moriah, within the walls. 
of Jerusalem, and on the boundary line between the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin. 

The First Temple was built by Solomon after the pattern | | 
supplied by his royal father, who had received it through 
Divine teaching by the Spirit. It was built of stone made | 
ready before it was brought thither; so that there was neither 
hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron heard in the house while 
it was in building.! Upwards of 180,000 men were employed — 
in the work,* and it was completed in about seven years, B.C. 
1004. At the time of its dedication, which took place in the- 
following year, Solomon sacrificed to the Lord 22 ,000 oxen 
and 120,000 sheep.2 The ark was now removed from the! | 
tabernacle of David and deposited in the most holy place, and ~ 
the glory of the Lord filled the house.* y 

After standing 424 years,°® it was utterly destroyed in the — 
reign of Zetleliah by Nebuchadnezzar, and the Jews were 
carried captive into Babylon.§ | 








as mentioned by Josephus himself, by the addition.of the other name of — 
Christ; or that this person was no other than He whom all the world 
knew by the name of Jesus Christ and his followers by the name of 
Christians. (App. Whiston’s Jos.) 
1 1 Kings vi. 7. 2 1 Kings v. 13-16. 
8 1 Kings viil. 63. 4 2 Chron. v.; Jos. Ant. vili. 4. 
5 (424 Ussher) Pinnock. 470 years 6 months 10days(Jos. Ant.x. 8,5.) 
6 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6-19; Jos. Ant. x. 8, 5. 
Note.—Supposing 600 persons to have been employed upon a given 
work without intermission from the birth of Christ to the present time — 
(1868); this is hardly equivalent to the actual amount of labour that 
was expended on the erection of the first Temple. 
Explanation. 180,000 men for seven years = 180,000 x 7 for 1 year. 
= 180,000 x 7 or 674 to be in constant employ for 1868 yrs. _ 
1868 : 
Again, to Judge of the number of victims sacrificed at the time of its. 
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The Second Temple.—Fifty-two years later the captive 
Jews were set at liberty, and by a special edict of Cyrus, B.c. 
536, they were permitted, not only to return to their own 
country, but,also to rebuild the temple which had for so 
many years lain in ruins. The very important business of 
restoring the sacred edifice was entrusted to the care of 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua, the grandson of Seraiah, the high 
priest, and after the lapse of twenty-one years! the summit of 
Moriah was once more crowned with the finished temple of 
Zerubbabel, s.c. 515. 

The Temple of Herod.—By the time of Herod the Great, 
the second temple was falling fast into ruins. That monarch, 
therefore, to atone for the enormities of the earlier part of his 
reign, and also to regain the favour of his disaffected subjects, 
determined upon restoring it to its original splendour, B.c. 17. 
He accordingly spent two years in collecting together materials, 
and the dilapidated structure was taken down and rebuilt, not 
at once, but one part after the other, for which reason the 
Jews still persisted in calling it the second temple.” 

‘On this building Herod employed 18,000 men, and com- 
pleted it so as to be fit for use in nine years. But additions 
continued to be made to it, and it-continued increasing in 


dedication, suppose a town or village with a population of 2,000. In 
order to make up the given number, each individual of the 2,000 would 
have to contribute eleven oxen and sixty sheep! 

1 The actual number of years spent 7m budding this temple was not 
more than that bestowed upon the temple of Solomon. To account, there- 
- fore, for the difference, it must be borne in mind that soon after the Jews 
had laid the foundations of the edifice, their intentions were mis- 
represented by their neighbours the Cutheans, whom Shalmanezer, King 
of Assyria, had brought out of Persia and Media, and had planted in 
Samaria: they were consequently prevented from proceeding with their 
work until the second year of Darius, King of Persia (Ezra iv.; Jos. 
Ant. xi. 2). But in the sixth year of Darius (B.c. 515) it was completed 
and dedicated (Ezra vi. 15, 16). 

* «We may observe here, that the fancy of the modern Jews in calling 
this temple, which was really the third of their temples, the second 
temple, followed so long by later Christians, seems to be without any 
solid foundation. The reason why the Christians here follow the Jews 
is, because of the prophecy of Haggai ii. 6, 9, which they expound of the 
Messiah’s coming to the second or Zerubbabel’s temple, of which they 
suppose this of Herod to be only a continuation, which is meant, I 
think, of his coming to the fourth and last temple, or to that future, 
largest, and most glorious one, deseribed by Ezekiel, whence I take the 
former notion, how general so ever, to be a great mistake.’ See Literal 
Accomplishment of Prophecy, p. 24. (Note, Whiston’s Jos. Ant. xy. 11.) 
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splendour and magnificence till a.p. 64.’ ‘It was considerably — 
larger than its predecessors, and was made of marble, and of 
the most costly workmanship, so that it became the admira- 
tion and envy of the world; but, as our Saviour, predicted, it 
was completely demolished by Titus, a.p. 70, on the same day 
of the same month on which Solomon’s temple was destroyed 
by Nebuchadnezzar.’ 

Description.—The following plain and concise description — 
of the Temple is taken from one of our most valuable and 
popular commentaries. 

‘The name temple was given not merely to the sacred — 
edifice or house itself, but to all the numerous chambers, 
courts, and rooms connected with if on the top of Mount 
Moriah. 

‘The temple itself was a small edifice, and was surrounded 
by courts and chambers, half a mile in circumference. Into 
the sacred edifice itself our Lord never went. The high priest — 
enly went into the Holy of Holies, and that but once a year; 
and none but priests were permitted to enter the Holy place. 
Our Saviour was neither. He was of the tribe of Judah, and 
He consequently was allowed to enter no further than the 
other Israelites into the temple. The works that He is said to 
have performed in the temple, therefore, are to be understood as 
having been performed in the courts surrounding the sacred 
edifice. These courts will now be described. 

‘As we have already stated, the temple was erected on 
Mount Moriah. ‘The space on the summit of the mount was 
not however large enough for the building necessary to be 
erected. It was therefore enlarged by building high walls 
from the valley below, and filling up the space within. One 
of these walls was 600 feet in height. The ascent to the 
temple was by high flights of steps. The entrance to the 
temple or to the courts on the top of the mount was by nine 
gates, all of them extremely splendid. On every side they 
were thickly coated with gold and silver, but there was one 
gate of peculiar magnificence. This was called the beautiful 
gate. It was on the east side, and was made of Corinthian 
brass, one of the most precious metals in ancient times. This 
gate was fifty cubits or seventy-five feet in height. 

‘The whole temple, with all its courts, was surrounded by a a 
wall, about twenty-five feet in height. This was built onthe wall 
raised from the base to the top of the mountain, so that from the 
top of it to the bottom in a perpendicular descent, was in some 
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places not far from 600 feet. This was particularly the case 
on the south-east corner. 

‘On the inside of this wall between the gates were piazzas or 
covered porches. On the east, north, and west sides, there 
were two rows of these porches; on the south, three. These 
porches were covered walks about twenty feet in width, paved 
with marble of different colours, with a flat roof of costly 
cedar, which was supported by pillars of solid marble, so 
that three men could scarcely stretch their arms to meet 
around them. ‘These walks or porches afforded a grateful 
‘shade and protection to the people in hot or stormy weather. 
The one on the east side was distinguished for its beauty, and 
was called Solomon’s porch (John x. 28; Acts ii.11). It 
stood over the vast terrace or wall which he had raised from 
the valley beneath, and which was the only thing of his work 
that remained in the second temple. 

‘When a person entered any of the gates into the space 
within the wall, he saw the temple rising before him with 
oreat magnificence. But the space was not clear all the way 
up to it. Going forward, he came to another wall, enclosing 
considerable ground, considered more holy than the rest of 
the hill. The space between this first .and second wall was 
called the Court of the Gentiles. It was so called, because 
Gentiles might come into it, but they could proceed no further. 
On the second wall and on the gates were inscriptions in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, forbidding any Gentile or unclean 
person from proceeding further on pain of death. ‘This court 
was not of equal dimensions all the way round the temple. 
On the east, north, and west, it was quite narrow. On the 
south it was wide, occupying nearly half of the whole surface 
of the hill. Into this court the Gentiles might come. Here 
was the place where much secular business was transacted. 
This was the place occupied by the buyers and sellers, and the 
money-changers, and which Jesus purified by casting them 
out. . The enclosure within the second wal] was nearly twice 
‘as long from east to west, as from north to south. This en- 
closure was also divided. The east part of it was called the 
Court of the Women—so called, because women might advance 
thus far, but no farther. This court was square. It was en- 
tered by three gates, one on the north, one on the east, directly 
opposite to the Beautiful gate, and one on the south. In 
passing from the Court of the Gentiles to that of the Women, it 
was necessary to ascend about nine feet by steps. This Court 
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of the Women was inclosed with a double wall, with a space 
between the walls about fifteen feet in width paved with 
marble. The inner of these two walls was much higher than 
the one outside. The Court of the Women was paved with 
marble. In the corners of that court were different structures. 
for the various uses of the temple. It was in this court that 
the Jews commonly worshipped. Here probably Peter and 
John with others went up to pray (Acts il. 1). Here, too, 
Paul was seized and charged with defiling the temple, by 
bringing the Gentiles into that holy place (Acts xxi. 26-30). 
‘A high wall on the west side of the Court of the Women _ 
divided it from the Court of the Israelites—so called, because | 
all the males of the Jews might advance there. ‘To this court’ | 
there was an ascent of fifteen steps. These steps were in the . 
form of a half circle. The great gate to which these steps led | 
was called the gate Nicanor; besides this, there were three 
gates on each side leading from the Court of the Women to | 
the Court of the Gentiles. ; 
‘Within the Court of the Israelites was the Court of the 
Priests, separated by a wall about a foot aud a half in height. | 
Within that court was the altar of burnt offering, and the | 
laver standing in front of it. Here the priests performed the | 
daily service “of the temple. In this place also were accom- _ 
modations for the priests, when not engaged in conducting the — 
service of the temple, and for the Levites who conducted the — 
music of the sanctuary. | 
‘The temple properly so called, stood within this court, and 
surpassed in splendour all the other buildings of the holy city; 
perhaps in magnificence unequalled in the world. It fronted 
the east, looking down through the gate Nicanor, and the 
Beautiful gate, and onwards to the Mount of Olives. From _ 
the Mount of Olives on the east, there was a beautiful and 
commanding view of the whole sacred edifice. It was there 
that our Saviour sat, when the disciples directed his attention 
to the goodly stones with which the temple was built (Mark 
xill. 1), The entrance into the temple itself was from the 
Court of the Priests, by an ascent of twelve steps. The porch 
in front of the temple was 150 feet high, and as many broad. 
The open space of this porch, through which the temple was 
entered, was 116 feet high and thirty-seven feet broad, without 
door of any sort. The appearance of this, built as it was with 
white marble and decorated with plates of silver, from the 
Mount of Olives was exceedingly dazzling and splendid. 
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Josephus says, that on the rising of the sun it reflected se 
‘strong and dazzling an effulgence, that the eye of the specta- 
tor was obliged to turn away. To strangers at a distance it 
appeared like a mountain covered with snow, for where it was 
‘not decorated with plates of gold, it was extremely white and 
glistening. The temple itself was divided into two parts: 
the one called the Sanctuary, or Holy place, was sixty feet in 
length, sixty feet in height, and thirty feet in width. In this 
was the golden candlestick, the table of shew-bread, and the 
altar of incense. The Holy of Holies, or the Most Holy place, 
was thirty feet each way. In the first temple this contained 
the ark of the covenant, and the tables of the law, and over 
the ark was the Mercy-seat and the cherubim. Into this place 
/no person entered but the high priest, and he but once in the 
|year. These two apartments were separated only by a veil, 
very costly and curiously wrought. It was this veil which 
|-was rent from the top to the bottom when the Saviour died 
(Matt. xxvii. 51). Around the walls of the temple, properly 
so called, was a structure three stories high, containing cham- 
bers for the use of the officers of the temple. The temple was 
wholly razed to the ground by the Romans under Titus and 
| Vespasian, and was entirely destroyed, according to the pre- 
| dictions of the Saviour. The site of it was made like a ploughed 
field. Julian the apostate attempted to rebuild it, but the 
‘workmen, according to his own historian, Ammianus Marcelli- 
_nus, were prevented by balls of fire breaking out from the 
-ground.! Its site is now occupied by the Mosque of Omar, 
one of the most splendid specimens of Saracenic architecture 
in the world.’ 

13. Pilate.—The Roman governor or procurator of Judea, 
who sat in judgment on our Lord. After maintaining his 
dignified position for ten years, he was accused by his subj ects 
_of cruelty and injustice, and through the instrumentality of 
_Vitellius was banished by Caligula to Gaul, where he is said to 
| have put.an end to his existence by committing suicide, a.p. 41. 








[ The principal acts of Pilate, recorded by Josephus. 


| 1. ‘He removed the army from Cesarea to Jerusalem to take their 
i ‘winter quarters there, in order to abolish the Jewish laws.’ 
2. After a powerful appeal made by a deputation of Jews who waited 


1 With this compare the story related by Josephus. (Ant. xvi. 7. 1.) 
FQ 
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upon him at Ceesarea, ‘he commanded the images (Czesar’s effigies which 
were upon the ensigns) to be carried back from Jerusalem,’ 

3. ‘He undertook to bring a current of water to Jerusalem from a 
distance of 200 furlongs,’ not at his own expense, but ‘with the ai 
money of the Jews, which they called corban.’ 

4, In consequence of the tumult created by this extravagance, he com- 
manded his soldiers to visit the rebellious Jews with punishment ; ‘ some 
of them perished by the stripes they received, and many of them wer 
trodden to death.’ ! 

5. To complete the measure of his guilt, he further ordered ‘a eveall 
band of horsemen and footmen’ to fall upon certain innocent deluded 
Samaritans at a village named Tirathaba, near Mount Gerizim. ‘Some 
of them they slew, and others of them they put to flight, and took a 
ereat many alive; the principal of whom, and also the most potent of 
those that fled away, Pilate ordered to be slain.’ 


His Removal from Office a.v. 36. 


‘But when this tumult was appeased, the Samaritan senate 
sent an embassy to Vitellius, a man who had been consul, and 
who was now president of Syria, and accused Pilate of the 
murder of those that were killed; for that they did not go to 
Tirathaba in order to revolt from the Romans, but to escape 
the violence of Pilate. So Vitellius sent Marcellus, a friend 
of his, to take care of the affairs of Judea, and ordered Pilate | 
to go to Rome to answer before the emperor to the accusation | 
of the Jews. So Pilate. when he had tarried ten years in 
Judea, made haste to Rome, and this in obedience to the — 
ptilers of Vitellius, which he durst not contradict; but before 
he could get to Rome Tiberius was dead.’ (Vide Jos. Ani 
b. xviii. ch. 3, 4; Of the Wars, ii. 9.) 
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1. Captain of the Temple.‘ The captain of all those 
priestly and Levitical guards and watches that were kept in 
the temple’ (Lightfoot). ‘The commander of the guard sta-_ 
tioned at Antonia, especially during the great feasts, to pre-— 
serve order and prevent tumults’ (Barnes). 

Sadducees—A Jewish sect? who rejected all traditions, 

| 








1 The Jews whose blood was shed on this occasion may possibly be | 
those Galilean Jews ‘whose blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices,’ i 
(Luke xiii. 1, 2.) 

2 «Tt is universally agreed, that while the spirit of prophecy contintaall 
there were no religious sects among the Jews, the authority of the 
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and maintained that ‘there was no resurrection, neither angel 
‘nor spirit’ (Acts xxiii. 8). 

| They probably took their name from a person named Sadoc, 
‘one of the followers of Antigonus Socheus, president of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, about B.c. ” 250. 

' Socheus ‘ rejecting the traditional doctrines of the scribes, 
‘“mInaintained that men ought to serve God out of pure love, 
'and not from hope of reward or fear of punishment ;’ but 
_Sadoc, misinterpreting the doctrines taught by Socheus, led 
his disciples to believe that the present life was the limit of 
‘man’s existence, and that they had consequently nothing to 
‘fear or to hope for after death.! They observed the Mosaic 
‘law, on account of the temporal rewards and punishments 
connected therewith,? and hoping to join in the conquests and 











| prophets being sufficient to prevent any difference of opinion. The sects 
which afterwards prevailed among them sprang up gradually, and it is 





difficult to ascertain the time of their origin with precision. Almost all 
of them seem to have arisen from the doctrines taught by the scrides 
after the return from the Babylonian captivity.’ (Bishop Tomline.) 

1 “Whatever foundation there may be for this account of the origin 
of the sect, it is certain that in the time of our Saviour the Sadducees 
denied the resurrection of the dead, and the existence of angels and 
spirits. (Bishop Tomline.) 

After the banishment of Archelaus, a person named Judas of Galilee 


stirred up the people to revolt. With this man was associated a zealous 


Pharisee, named Sadduc. ‘It seems not very improbable to me, that 
this Sadduc was the very same man of whom the Rabbins speak as the 
unhappy but undesigning occasion of impiety or infidelity of the Sad- 
ducees ; nor perhaps had the men the name of Sadducees till this very 


time, though they were a distinct sect long before, nor do we, that I 
know of, find the least footsteps of such impiety or infidelity of these 


Sadducees before this time, the Reeognitions assuring us that they began 
about the days of John the Baptist’ (b.1. ch. 54). Note, Whiston’s 


_ Josephus, 


‘Hyreanus, the high priest, B.c. 108, went over to the party of the 
Sadducees, i.e. by embracing their doctrine against the traditions of the 
elders being added to the written law, and made of equal authority with 
it, but not their doctrine against the resurrection and a future state ; 


for this cannot be supposed of so good and righteous a man as John 


Hyrcanus is said to be. It is most probable that at this time the 
Sadducees had gone no further in the doctrines of that sect than to deny 
all their unwritten traditions, which the Pharisees were so fond of, for 
Josephus mentions no other difference at this time between them ; 
neither doth he say that Hyrcanus went over to the Sadducees in‘any 
other particular than in the abolishing of all the traditionary constitu- 
tions of the Pharisees which our Saviour condemned as well as they.’ 
(Prideaux ; Note, Whiston’s Josephus.) 

2 «Some authors have contended that the Sadducees admitted only the 
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glory of the expected Messiah (whom they regarded merely 
as a temporal prince), they looked forward to the time of his 
appearance with great anxiety. |} 

We are eared by Josephus, ‘that the Sadducees werd 
far less numerous than the Pharisees, but that they were, in 
general, persons of greater opulence and dignity.’ As might 
have been expected, the early Christians became special | 
of their hatred. | 

5. Rulers, and Elders, and Scribes. —Members of the Sand} 
hedrim. 

6. Annas and Caiaphas.—‘ Caiaphas, it appears, was now 
high priest,! but his father-in-law had been so before. The 
latter is here called by that title, probably to distinguish him 
from some other Annas.’ 2 

At first, if not incapacitated by gross misconduct, the high | 
priest mairitained his enviable position during life, but at a 
later period, and especially after Palestine became ‘subject to 


I 
| 
4 
| 
| 





books of Moses, but there seems no ground for that opinion, either in _ 
the Scriptures or in any ancient author’ ‘Even Josephus, who was - 
himself a Pharisee, and took every opportunity of reproaching the Sad- 
ducees, does not mention that they rejected any part of the Scriptures. 
(Bishop Tomline.) rl 
'  Note.—‘ The tenets of the Sadducees resembled those of the Epicurean 
philosophers.’ 

! «Caiaphas was made high priest by Valerius Gratus, predecessor of 
Pontius Pilate, and was removed from his office by Vitellius, president - 
of Syria after Pilate was sent away out of the province of Judea. 
Josephus relates this advancement of Caiaphas to the high priesthood 
in this manner :—‘‘Gratus gave the high priesthood to Simon, the son 
of Camithus. He having enjoyed the honour not above a year, was 
succeeded by Joseph, who is also called Caiaphas. After this, Gratus — 
went away from Rome, having been elev en years in Judea, and Pontius 
Pilate came thither as his successor.” Of the removal of Caiaphas 
from his office, Josephus likewise afterwards informs us, and connects it 
with a circumstance which fixes the time to a date subsequent to the 
termination of Pilate’s government: “ Vitellius,” he tells us, “ ordered — 
Pilate to repair to Rome, and after that went up himself to Jerusalem, 
and then gave directions concerning several matters. And having 
done these things he took away the. priesthood from the high priest, 
Joseph, who is called Caiaphas.”’ (Vide Jos. Ant. lib. xviii: 2. 2;_ 
4. 3.) 

‘That Annas was a person in an eminent station, and possessed an 
authority co-ordinate with, or next to, the high priest properly so called, 
may be inferred from St. John’s gospel, which, in the history of Christ’s 
crucifixion, relates that the soldiers led him away to Annas first.’ 
(Ch. xviii. 13.) Paley. 4 
~ ? Archbishop Newcome. ; ‘ 
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Rome, the high priest was removed at pleasure, and the sacred 
dignity was often conferred on persons, in every respect, 
unworthy of the office. 


15. The Council, or the Sanhedrim, at Jerusalem, ‘like 
the Areopagus at Athens, was the highest and most awful 
court of judicature, especially in matters pertaining to religion ; 


but, like the Athenian tribunal, its real power gradually 
-shrank, though the reverencé attached to. its decisions still 
‘remained. It probably assumed its systematic form under 
Hyrcanus II., and it became a fixed institution in the com- 
-monwealth under his sons. Under the Herods and Romans, 
its jurisdiction was curtailed,! and we are informed, on Tal- 
-mudical authority, that forty years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, it was formally deprived of the power of inflicting 
death.? If this be true, we must consider the proceedings at 
the death of Stephen as tumultuous and irregular. It is 
evident, from that vivid expression which is quoted from the 
accusers’ mouths, ‘ this place,’ ‘ this holy place,’ that the meet- 
ing of the Sanhedrim took place in the close neighbourhood 


of the temple. Their ancient and solemn room of assembly 
was the Hall Gazith, which was partly within the temple 


court, and partly without it. The president sat in the less 
sacred portion, and around him, in a semicircle, were the rest 
of the seventy judges. 


One of the necessary qualifications of members of the San- 


hedrim was that they should be fathers ot children, because 
such were supposed to lean towards mercy.® 


36, 37. A Levite.. . having land. —According to the law 
Pientioned in Numb. xviii. 20, &., a Levite could have no 
inheritance in Israel, which only means, however, that the 
Levites as a tribe were not to have a share in the division of 
Canaan among the other tribes. It did not prevent a Levite 


from holding lands in Judea by purchase or otherwise, or in 


foreign countries.4 





1 Jos. Ant. xiv. 9, &e. 
? Vide St. of Judea. ‘ Most of the modern German critics are of opinion 


_ that they had not at this time the power of life and death. A very 


eareful and elaborate argument for the opposite view will be found in 
Biscoe’s History of the Acts confirmed, ch. vi. Dean Milman says that, 


in his opinion, formed upon the study of the contemporary Jewish 


history, the power of the Sanhedrim, at this period of political change 

and confusion, on this as well as other points, was altogether undefined.’ 

History of Christianity, vol. i. p. 840. (Note, Conybeare and Howson.) 
3 Conybeare and Howson. 4 Bp. Pearce. 
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CHAPTER V. 


1. Ananias.—Three persons of this name are mentioned in— 
the Acts of the Apostles, viz.— 

1. The husband of Sapphira. (Acts v.) 

2. The disciple at Damascus who baptized St. Paul after his | 
conversion.! 

3. The high priest before whom St. Paul was brought by 
Claudius Lysias (ch. xxiii.), and who afterwards accused him 
before Felix at Caesarea (ch. xxiv. 1). 

34. A Pharisee.—The Pharisees were a Jewish sect who 
scrupulously adhered to the traditions of the elders,? maintain- — 





1 Some suppose this Ananias to have been one of the Seventy, to 
have become afterwards bishop of Damascus, and to have died a martyr. . 
All this however appears to rest on very doubtful authority. 

2 «When there were no inspired teachers in Israel, no divine oracle in 
the temple, the Scribes presumed to interpret, expound, and comment 
upon the law and the prophets in the schools and in the synagogues. 
Hence arose those numerous glosses, and interpretations, and opinions, 
which so much perplexed and perverted the text, instead of explaining 
it; and hence arose that unauthorized maxim, which was the principal 
source of all the Jewish sects, that the oral or traditionary law was of 
Divine origin as well as the written law of Moses. Ezra had examined 
the various traditions concerning the ancient and approved usages of the — 
Jewish church, which had been in practice before the captivity, and - 
were remembered by the chief and most aged of the elders of the 
people, and he had given to some of these ‘traditionary customs and 
opinions the sanction of his authority. The Scribes, therefore, who 
lived after the time of Simon the Just, in order to give weight to their 
various interpretations of the law, at first pretended that they also were 
founded upon tradition, and added them to the opinions which Ezra had 
established as authentic ; and in process of time it came to be asserted 
that when Moses was forty days on Mount Sinai, he.received from God — 
two laws, the one in writing, the other oral; that the oral law was 
communicated by Moses to Aaron and Joshua; and that it passed 
unimpaired and uncorrupted from generation to generation, by the 
tradition of the elders or great national council, established in the 
time of Moses; and that this oral law was to be considered as 
supplemental and explanatory of the written law, which was represented. 
as being in many places obscure, scanty, and defective. In some cases 
they were led to expound the law by the traditions, in direct opposition 
to its true intent and meaning; and it may be supposed that the inter- 
course of the Jews with the Greeks, after the death of Alexander, 
contributed much to increase those “vain subtleties” with which they 
had perplexed and burthened the doctrines of religion.’ ‘ By the time — 
of our Saviour, the Scribes had indeed, in a manner, laid aside the 
written law, having no further regard to that than as it agreed with 
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ing that they were of equal weight with the written law and 
deserving of the like regard. In the observance of the ceremo- 
nies of religion they were proverbially strict, while at the same 
time they were entirely neglectful of those ‘things which con- 
stitute the life thereof! They believed in the immortality of 
the soul,? in the resurrection from the dead, and in the exist- 
ence of angels and spirits. (Acts xxiii. 8.) 


their traditionary expositions of it; and thus, by their additions, cor- 
ruptions, and misinterpretations, “they had made the word of God of 
none effect through their traditions.”’ 

‘These traditions, as they were called, became too numerous by the 
middle of the second century after Christ to be preserved by the 
memory, and therefore the Rabbi Judah, president of the Sanhedrim, 
as they continued to call the council of a remnant of the people, which 
remained some time in Galilee, collected them in six books, which were 
called the Mishna or Repetition of the oral law. The Mishna soon 
became the study of all the learned Jews, who employed themselves in 
making comments upon it. These comments they call the Gemara or 
Complement ; because by them the Mishna is fully explained, and the 
whole traditionary doctrine of their law and religion completed. Thus 
the Mishna is the text, and the Gemara the comment, and both 
together make up what they call the Talmud. That made by the Jews 
in Judea, is called the Jerusalem Talmud, and that by the Jews of 
Babylon, is called the Babylonian Talmud; the former was completed 
about the year of our Lord 300, and the latter in the beginning of the 
sixth century. (TYomline and Pridcaux.) 

' «Fasting, almsgiving, ablutions, and confessions were deemed by 
them a sufficient atonement for sin.’ ‘They fasted on the second and 
fifth days of the week, and put thorns to the bottom of their robes, 
that they might prick their legs as they walked. They lay upon boards 
covered with flint stones, and tied thick cords about their waists. 
They paid tithes as the law prescribed, and gave the thirtieth and fiftieth 
part of their fruits; adding voluntary sacrifices to those which were 
commanded.’ ‘By observing both the written and oral laws, they 
maintained that a man might not only obtain Justification with God 
but perform meritorious works of supererogation.’ (Gardner’s Christian 
ee peda. ) 

_ ? ‘It is supposed by many of the learned, that they believed also in 
the pre-existence of souls, a doctrine which seems to have been com- 
monly held in the time of our Saviour. The question of the disciples of 
Christ relative to the man that was born blind, ‘‘ Who did sin, this man 
or his parents, that he was Jorn blind?” (John ix. 2) and the dsubts 
expressed by the people whether Christ was John the Baptist, or Elias, 
or one of the ancient prophets (Matt. xvi. 14), are ‘thought to have 
arisen from some opinion of this sort; but I confess I see no ground 
‘for the supposition which some commentators have formed, that the 
Pharisees believed in the Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls. Indeed I think this supposition is clearly contradicted, both by 
Josephus and the sacred writers.’ ‘St. Luke expressly says, that the 
F 3 
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‘ Their name was derived from “ pharas,” 
which signifies separated or set apart, because they affected an- 
extraordinary degree of sanctity and piety.’ 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


a Hebrew word 





The Pharisees 


were far more numerous than the Sadducees, more influential, 


but not so wealthy. 


‘The earliest written account which we 


have of them is in Josephus, who tells us that they were a 
sect of considerable weight when John Hyrcanus was higit] 


priest, B.c. 108.’ ! 


The Pharisees and Sadducees according to Josephus.*— 


‘The woot 


disposed to him (Hyrcanus, B.c. 108) were the Pharisees, who are one of 


the sects of the Jews. 


They have so great a power over the multitude 


that when they say anything against the king or against the high priestll 


they are presently believed.’ 


(Jos. Ant. xiil. 10, 5.) 


‘The notions of the Sadducees are quite contrary to those of the 


Pharisees.’ (Sect. 6.) 


‘The Pharisees have delivered to the people a great many observances | 
by succession from their fathers which are not written in the law of Moses; 
and for that reason it is that the Sadducees reject them and say that we are 
to esteem those observances only to be obligatory which are in the written 
word, but are not to observe what are derived from the tradition of our 


forefathers ; 


and concerning these things it is that great disputes and 


differences have arisen among them, while the Sadducees are able to per= | 
suade none but the rich, and have not the populace obsequious to them, | 


the Pharisees have the na a on their side,’ 


PHARISEES. 

(Jos. Ant, xviii. 1, 3.) ‘They live 
meanly and despise delicacies in 
diet; and they follow the conduct 
of reason, and what that prescribes 
to them as good for them they do; 
and they think they ought earnestly 
to strive to observe reason’s dictates 
for practice. They also pay a 
respect to such as are in years; 
nor are they so bold as to contra- 
dict them in anything which they 
have introduced, and when they 
determine that all things are done 
by fate they do not take away the 
freedom from men of acting as 
they think fit; since their notion 


(Sect. 6.) 
SADDUCEES. 7 

(Jos. Ant. xvii..1, 4.) ‘ But the 
doctrine of the Sadducees is this: 
That souls die with the bodies; 
nor do they regard the observation _ 
of anything besides what the law 
enjoins them, for they think it an_ 
instance of virtue to dispute with | 
those teachers of philosophy whom 
they frequent ; but this doctrine is 
received but by a few, yet by those | 
still of the greatest dignity; but 
they are able to do almost nothing 
of themselves; for when they be- 
come magistrates, as they are un-~ 
willingly and by force sometimes 
obliged to be, they addict them- 


Pharisees believed in the resurrection of the dead, and we cannot 


suppose that he would eall the metempsychosis by that name.’ 


Tomline.) 


(Bishop 


1 «Godwin thought that the Pharisees arose about B.c. 300.’ 
? In reading these notes it should be borne in mind that J osephus 
was born at Jerusalem, only four years after our Saviour’s ascension— 


that he was by birth a Jew, and belonged to the sect-of the Pharisees. 


MY 


cetaceans 
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PHARISEES. 


is, that it hath pleased God to make 


a temperament, whereby what he 
wills is done, but so that the will 
of men can act virtuously or 
viciously. They also believe that 
souls have an immortal vigour in 
them, and that under the earth 
there will be rewards or punish- 
ments, according as they have lived 


' virtuously or viciously in this life ; 


and the latter are to be detained in 
an everlasting prison, but that the 
former shall have power to revive 
and live again; on account of which 
doctrines they are able greatly to 
persuade the body of the people; 
and whatsoever they do about di- 
vine worship, prayers, and sacri- 
fices, they perform them according 
to their direction, insomuch that 
the cities gave great attestations 
to them on account of their entire 
virtuous conduct, both in the ac- 
tions of their lives and their dis- 
courses also.’ 

(Jos. Wars, ii. 8, 14.) ‘The 
Pharisees are those who are es- 
teemed most skilful in the exact 
explication of their laws, and in- 
troduce the first sect. These as- 
eribe all to fate (or providence) 
and to God, and yet allow that to 
act what is right, or the contrary, 
is principally in the power of men, 
although fate does co-operate in 
every action. They say that all 
souls are incorruptible; but that 
the souls of good men are only 
removed into other bodies, but that 
the souls of bad men are subject 
to eternal punishment,’ 


(Jos. Anz. xvi. 2, 4.) ‘There 
Was a certain sect of men that were 
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SADDUCEES. 
selves to the notions of the Phari- 
sees, because the multitude would 
not otherwise bear them.’ 


(Jos. Wars, 11. 8,14.) ‘ But the 
Sadducees are those that compose 
the second order, and take away 
fate entirely, and suppose that God 
is not concerned in our doing or 
not doing what is evil; and they 
say, that to act what is good or 
what is evil is at men’s own choice, 
and that the one or the other be- 
longs so to every one, that they 
may act as they please. They also 
take away the belief of the im- 
mortal duration of the soul, and 
the punishments and rewards in 
Hades. Moreover, the Pharisees 
are friendly to one another, and 
are for the exercise of concord and 
regard for the public. But the 
behaviour of the Sadducees one 
towards another is in some degree 
wild; and their conversation with 
those that are of their own party 
is as barbarous as if they were 
strangers to them.’ 
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PHARISEES. SADDUCEES. 

Jews, who valued themselves highly 

upon the exact skill they had in the 

law of their fathers, and made men 

believe they were highly favoured 

by God. These are those that are 

called the sect of the Pharisees, 

who were in a capacity of greatly 

opposing kings. A cunning sect 

they were, and soon elevated to a 

pitch of open fighting and doing 

mischief. Accordingly, when all 

the people of the Jews gave as- 

surance of their good-will to Cesar, 

and to the king’s government, these 

very men did not swear, being 

above six thousand; and when the 

king imposed a fine upon them, 

Pheroras’s wife paid their fine for 

them. In order to requite which 

kindness of hers, since they were 

believed to have the foreknowledge 

of things to come by divine in- 

spiration, they foretold how God 

had decreed that Herod’s govern- 

ment should cease, and his posterity 

should be deprived of it; but that 

the kingdom should come to her 

and Pheroras,’ ) 
34. Gamaliel—A celebrated Jewish doctor, grandson of 

the famous Hillel,! and instructor of St. Paul. ‘ His learning 

was so eminent and his character so revered, that he was nomi- 

nated one of the seven who alone among Jewish doctors 

acquired the honourable title of Rabban.’ ‘ Strictly adhering 

to Judaism, he heartily despised all Christians,and composed or 

sanctioned a prayer against them.’? ‘ He died about the time 








1 This Hillel, the founder of a celebrated Jewish school about B.c. 60, 
is supposed to have been the father of the aged Simeon mentioned by 
St. Luke. 

2 «There is a tradition which says that he was converted to Chris- 
tianity by the preaching of Peter and John; but this does not seem 
likely. ‘Indeed, it is to be feared he lived and died a zealous Pharisee. 
Had it been otherwise we could not well credit what is said in the 
Targum, that a learned pupil named Onkelos spent seventy pounds of 
incense at his tomb, out of respect to his memory.’ (Footsteps of St. Paul.) 

Note.—‘It has been thought by some that Gamaliel was one of the 


doctors whom Jesus, when he was twelve years of age, astonished by 
asking questions.’ 
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of St. Paul’s shipwreck at Malta,’ and was succeeded in office 
as president of the council by his son Simeon, who, a few 
years later, perished in the ruins of Jerusalem.} 

36. Theudas.—Among others mentioned as creating dis- 
turbances in Palestine after the death of Herod the Great, we 
read of a certain person named Judas, of whom Josephus has 
preserved the following account: ‘There was also Judas, the 
son of that Ezekias who had been head of the robbers ; which 
Ezekias was a very strong man, and had with great difficulty 
been caught by Herod, This Judas, having gotten together 
a multitude of men of a profligate character about Sepphoris 
in Galilee, and made an assault upon the palace, and seized 
upon all the weapons that were laid up in it, and with them 
armed every one of those that were with him, and carried 
away what money was left there, he became terrible to all 
men, by tearing and rending those that came near him ; and 
all this in order to raise himself, and out of an ambitious de- 
sire of the royal dignity ; and he hoped to obtain that as the 
reward, not of his virtuous skill in war, but of his extrava- 
gance in doing injuries.’ 2 

‘Unless this Judas be the same with that Theudas mer- 
tioned in Acts v. 36, Josephus must have omitted him; for 
that other Theudas whom he afterwards mentions under Fadus 
the Roman governor,’ is much too late to correspond to him 
that is mentioned in the Acts. However, since Josephus does 
not pretend to reckon up the heads of all those ten thousand 
disorders in Judea, which he tells us were then abroad, the 
Theudas of the Acts might be at the head of one of those 
seditions, though not particularly named by him. He in- 
forms us here (Sect. 6, and Of the War, ii. 4, 2) that certain of 
the seditious came and burnt the royal palace at Amathus or 
Betharamphta, upon the river Jordan. Perhaps their leader, 
who is not named by Josephus, might be this Theudas.’ 
(Note, Whiston’s Josephus.) 

‘ Josephus has preserved the account of an impostor of the 
name of Theudas, who created some disturbances and was 
slain; but according to the date assigned to this man’s appear- 
ance (in which, however, it is very possible that Josephus 
may have been mistaken) it must have been, at the least, seven 
years after Gamaliel’s speech, of which this text is a part, was 








1 Vide Conybeare and Howson. 2 Jos. Ant. xvii. 10. 5, 
$ Jos. Ant. xx. 5, 1.—Vide State of Judea. 
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delivered. It has been replied to the objection that there © 


might be two impostors of this name, and it has been observed, 


in order to give a general probability to the solution, that the | 


same thing appears to have happened in other instances of the 


same kind. Itis proved from Josephus, that there were not 


fewer than four persons of the name of Simon within forty 
years, and not fewer than three of the name of Judas within 
ten years, who were all leaders of insurrections; and it is like- 
wise recorded by this historian, that, upon the death of Herod 
the Great (which agrees very well with the time of the com- 
motion referred to by Gamaliel, and with his manner of stating 
that time, ‘‘ before these days”), there were innumerable dis- 
turbances in Judea.’ ! 

‘ Archbishop Usher was of opinion, that one of the three 
Judases above mentioned was Gamaliel’s Theudas;? and 
that with a less variation of the name than we actually find 
in the gospels, where one of the twelve apostles is called 
by St. Luke, Judas; and by St. Mark, Thaddeus.? Origen, 
however he came at his information, appears to have believed 
that there was an impostor of the name of Theudas before the 
nativity of Christ.’* (Paley.) 

37. Judas of Galilee.®>—After the removal of Archelaus 
from Judea, which happened when our Lord was about twelve 
years old,® Augustus, the Roman emperor directed Cyrenius, 
the governor of Syria ‘ to take an account of his subjects’ sub- 
stance,’ and ‘to dispose of Archelaus’s money.’? For this 
purpose Cyrenius visited Judea, and but for the prudent con- 
duct of Joazar, the high priest, he would have met with con- 
siderable opposition.’ The principal leader in the insurrection 
was Judas of Galilee, who represented the taxation as ‘nothing 
better than an introduction to slavery, and exhorted the nation 
to assert their liberty.’ In this he was assisted by a zealous 

_Pharisee named Sadduc, and the whole nation was soon in- 








1 Jos. Ant. xvii. 12. 4. DAANESETAT, 

8 Luke vi. 16; Mark iii. 18. 4 Orig. Cont. Cels. p. 44. 

5 ‘Judas, a Gaulonite of a city whose name wasGamala.’ (Jos. Ant. 
xvi. 1. 43 

6 Vide State of Judea. 7 Vide Jos. Ant. xvii. 18. 5; xviii. 1. 1. 

§ «Although at the beginning the Jews took the report of a taxation 
heinously, yet did they leave off any further opposition to it by the per- 
suasion of Joazar, who was the son of Boethus, and high priest. So, 
they being over- -persuaded by Joazar’s words, gave an account of their 
estates, without any dispute about it. Yet there was one J udas, a Gau- 
lonite, &e. 


j 


_ fected with their doctrine to such a degree, that ‘one violent 
war came upon them after another, until at last the very 
temple of God was burnt down by their enemies’ fire.’ ! 
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1. Hebrews.—Jews, natives of Judea. 

Grecians.?— Jews, ‘who belonged to other countries, and 
for whose use the Scriptures were translated from the Hebrew 
into the Greek language.’ 

Dd. The seven ‘deacons.’—Stephen, Philip, Procorus, Ni- 
canor, Timon, Parmenas, and Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch. 


‘The party who complain in this narrative are the Grecians, or Jews 
who spoke the Greek language, and were the minority at Jerusalem. 
The apostles advise that seven men should be selected from the disciples 
to redress the alleged grievance. The choice is left with the whole 
multitude, and no restriction is imposed except that they should be 
“men full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom.” Yet it appears, in the most 
indirect manner possible, that they were all chosen from among the 
party who felt aggrieved. All the names, without one exception, are 
clearly Grecian. 

‘Now that such should have been the case is very natural when we 
remember the description, just before, of the glowing love among the 
early Christians, which seems to have had no interruption until this un- 
happy murmuring arose. The circumstance is as beautiful in the moral 
lesson it affords, as historically probable from the other facts already 
recorded. Yet how indirectly it is revealed by the historian, who simply 
mentions the names of the seven who were chosen but forbears a single 
word of comment.’ § 


Some of the Christian Fathers supposed, without any ap- 
parent foundation, that the sect of the Nicolaitanes alluded to 
in Rev. ii. 6, 15 was so called from the last-mentioned of these 
‘ deacons.’ 

Stephen.—A Hellenistic Jew, and chief of the seven primi- 


1 This happened sixty-two years later (A.p. 70), when Jerusalem was 
destroyed by the Romans under Titus. 

2 Caution. (Grecians—Greeks.) ‘The word Grecian in the autho- 
rised version of the New Testament is used for a Hellenist or Grecising 
Jew, as in the passage alluded to above (also Acts ix. 29), while the 
word Greek is used for one who was by birth a Gentile, and who might 
or might not be a proselyte to Judaism, or a convert to Christianity.’ 
(Conybeare and Howson.) 

The best of our modern critics are of opinion that the word trans- 
lated Grecians in Acts xi. 20 would have been more accurately repre- 
sented by the word ‘ Greek.’ 

$ Birks. 


' 
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tive ‘ deacons,’ who is represented as a man ‘ full of faith and 
of the Holy Ghost.’ He performed many miracles and was | 
very zealous in the defence of Christianity, for which reason 
he was carried before the Jewish Council and accused of having 
uttered blasphemous words against Moses and against God. 
Though he skilfully defended himself against the accusations 
of his enemies, it availed him nothing. ‘The infuriated mob 
hurriedly dragged him without the walls of the city, and there 
stoned him to death, and devout men carried him to his burial 
and made great lamentation over him. _ His dying words were, — 
‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.’ ! 

Philip.2— When the flame of persecution raged in Jerusa- 
lem at the time of Stephen’s death, Philip ‘went down to the 
city of Samaria,’ and by his preaching and miracles was in- 
strumental in the hand of God in turning many of its deluded 
inhabitants into the paths of life. He baptized many, ‘both 
men.and women’ (their revered sorcerer among the number). 
Shortly afterwards, by the direction of ‘ the angel of the Lord,’ 
he met the Ethiopian eunuch on his return from Jerusalem, 
between that city and Gaza, and was instrumental in convert- 
ing him also to the Christian faith, and in receiving him into 
the Christian Church by baptism.? After this, Philip was 
‘found at Azotus, and passing through he preached in all the 
cities till he came to Cesarea.’ We next read of him in con- 
nection with the history of St. Paul. When the latter, in the © 
course of his third Apostolic journey, called at Caesarea on his 
way to Jerusalem, ‘he entered into the house of Philip the 
evangelist,’ and abode with him some days. We are also 





1 Acts vii. 60. ; 

Note.—For a full history of Stephen vide Acts vi. 5-vii. 2. ‘ He is 
described by Jerome and some of the early Fathers as.a person of great 
learning and eloquence. ‘Stephen’s martyrdom was doubtless an act 
of treason against the government of the land, and at other times would 
have been dealt with as such. But Pilate had now been deposed, 
his successor was not yet appointed, and the Jews felt themselves 
at guilty liberty to commit this cold-blooded murder. Although it is 
not probable the repetition of such a violation of law would be allowed, 
no such interference was made in the case of lesser cruelties.’ (oot- 
steps of St. Paul.) 
« ‘There is a cave or grotto still pointed out in the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, where it is said the murderers dragged the mangled body of the 
martyr when life was extinct.’ (Maundrell, Footsteps of St. Paul.) 

2 Philip, the ‘deacon’ and ‘ evangelist ’—zot the apostle mentioned 
Acts i. 18. . 

2 Acts vill. 26, &e, ey 
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further informed that‘Philip had four daughters, virgins, 
which did prophesy.’! 

9. The Synagogue of the Libertines, and Cyrenians and 
Alexandrians, and of them of Cilicia and of Asia. 

Or, according to Wieseler ‘of the Libertines from Cyrene, 
Alexandria, Cilicia and Asia.’ 

‘It is difficult to classify with confidence the synagogues 
mentioned in this passage. According to Wieseler’s view, 
mentioned above, only one synagogue is intended, belonging 
to libertint of certain districts in Northern Africa and Western 
Asia. Others conceive that five synagogues are intended, viz. 
the Asian, Cilician, Alexandrian, Cyrenian and that of Jewish 
freedmen from Italy. We think the most natural view is to 
resolve the five groups into three, and to suppose three syna- 
gogues, one Asiatic, one African, and one Huropean. An 
“ Alexandrian synagogue,” built by Alexandrian artisans who 
were employed about the temple, is mentioned in the Talmud.? 

Libertines.—If this word be derived from the Latin for 
‘freedmen’ we may perhaps regard it as referring to the captive 
Jews whom the Romans had taken prisoners and afterwards 
restored to liberty. But if from the name of a place,‘ our 
thoughts are at once directed to Libertina, a city of Africa. 

Cyrene.—Vide p. 89. 

Alexandria.—A celebrated city of Egypt, so called in 
honour of its founder, Alexander the Great, B.c. 332. In 
order to induce the neighbouring Jews to settle within it, 
Alexander granted them the same religious liberty, and 
bestowed upon them the like privileges with his own Greek 








Pacts xxi. 8, 9. 2 Conybeare and Howson. 

*<*This body doubtless consisted of manumitted Jewish slaves. 
(Conybeare and Howson, Grotius, &c.) 

‘Pompey the Great, when he subjugated Judea, sent large numbers of 
the Jews to Rome’ (Philo, in Legat. ad Caiwm). ‘They were afterwards 
set at liberty and assigned a place beyond the Tiber for a residence. 
These persons are by Philo called libertines or freedmen. (Kuinoel in 
loco ; Barnes.) 

* This was the opinion of Bishop Pearce, Dr. Hales, &c. 

‘This opinion is more probable from the fact, that all the other persons 
mentioned here are named from ‘the countries which they occupied. 
Suidas says that this is the name of a place, and in one of the Fathers, 
this passage occurs ‘ Victor, bishop of the catholic church at Libertina, 
Says, unity is there,” &c. From this passage it is plain that there was 
a place called Libertina. That place was in Africa, not far from ancient 
Carthage.’ (Barnes.) 
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subjects. How far he succeeded in his expectations may best 
be inferred from the testimony of Philo, who informs us that — j 
in his time two-fifths of its entire population were Jews. 
Bearing this fact in mind, together with the command given — 
by God that all male Jews were to appear three times in the 
year in the place which He should choose for the residence of 
the ark and the tabernacle; what more natural than to find 
Jews of Alexandria at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost? — 
and since these latter were more liberal in their religious views © 
than their Aramean brethren of Judea, could we expect 
otherwise than to find that they possessed a synagogue at 
Jerusalem ? 

Paul was assisted in his missionary labours by a native of. 
Alexandria, and was conveyed in an Alexandrian ship part — 
of his way to Rome. As we have already had occasion to— 
remark, it was in this city also that the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament was prepared.! : 

‘The present state of Alexandria presents a scene of mag- 
nificent ruin and desolation. For the space of two leagues 
nothing is to be seen but the remains of pilasters, of capitals, — 
and of obelisks, and whole mountains of shattered monuments 
of ancient art.’ 2 

Cilicia.—A very important province of Asia Minor—its 
western portion mountainous and dreary—a stronghold for 
robbers—its eastern portion flat and fertile. Owing to its situa- 
tion and its ‘ peculiar physical configuration, this province was 
always regarded as a possession of great political importance.’ 
‘Tt was naturally the high road both of trading caravans, and 
of military expeditions. ‘Through this country Cyrus 
marched to depose his brother from the Persian throne, and it 
was here that the decisive victory was obtained by Alexander 
over Darius.’ ‘Its eastern portion was first’ made a Roman 
province by Pompey, and shortly afterwards it was ‘governed 


1 Vide p. 87, note 5. 

? Christian Cyclopedia. ‘Alexandria prospered during the reigns of 
Ptolemy Soter and Philadelphus, and began to decline under Philopator. 
In B.c. 80 it was bequeathed to Rome by Ptolemy Alexander: and from 
55 to 30 it occupies a prominent place in the civil wars of the Roman 
leaders. Under the emperors it was generally prosperous: the erection of 
Nicopolis as a rival town by Augustus, serious commotions under Dio- 
cletian, and a general massacre by Caracalla, were the chief adverse events. 
In a.p. 270 it was subject to Zenobia, and in 297 it was taken by Diocle- 
tian, after it had joined the side of Achilleus. It was taken by the Arabs 
in 640. (Student's Ancient Geography, 1867.) : 
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by the celebrated Cicero.’!_ To Christians, however, this pro- 
vince is best known as the native country of St. Paul.’ ? 


Asia,—Vide p. 84. 





CHAPTER VII. 


4, ‘When his father was dead.’ With this passage com- 
pare the following quotations from the Old Testament: _ 


1. Gen. xi. 26—‘ And Terah lived seventy years, and begat Abram, 
Nahor and Haran.’ 

2. Gen. xii. 4—‘So Abram departed as the Lord had spoken unto 
him; and Lot went with him; and Abram was 
seventy-five years old when he departed out of 
Haran.’ 

(Acts vii, 4.—‘ Then came he out of the land of the Chaldeans, and 
dwelt in Charran; and from thence, when his father was dead, he re- 
moved him into this land wherein ye now dwell.’) 

3. Gen. xi. 32—‘ And the days of Terah were 2065 years, and Terah 

died in Haran.’ 


Now Terah, we are told, lived 205 years, and Abraham was 75 
years old when he left Haran, which event also took place after 
the death of the former. On the supposition, therefore, that 
Abraham left Haran immediately after the death of his father, 
the latter must have been (205—75 or) 180 years old when 
Abraham was born. From Gen. xi. 26, however, it would at 
first sight appear that Terah was only seventy years old when 
Abraham was born, but this is owing to the arrangement of 





1 Vide Conybeare and Howson. ‘This province was traversed and - 
subdued by Alexander the Great, and after his death it fell to the 
Seleucide. As the power of the Syrian monarchy decayed, the Cilicians 
rose to independence, and carried on a nefarious system of piracy and 
slave-hunting over the whole of the neighbouring coasts. War was pro- 
secuted by the Roman generals, M. Antonius B.c. 108, Sulla 92, Dola- , 
bella 80-79, P. Servilius Isauricus 78-75, and finally by Pompey 67, 
with a view to extirpate these pirates, and under Pompey the eastern part 
of the country was organised as a Roman province. The western dis- 
trict remained independent until the time of Vespasian. In the period 
after Constantine, Cilicia was divided into three parts. (Student's 
Ancient Geography, 1867.) 

2 We have every reason to believe, that among those of Cilicia whom 
Stephen now addressed was the future Apostle of the Gentiles. 

‘How natural that a young Cilician Jew of Tarsus, the capital, and 
trained at the feet of Gamaliel for several years at Jerusalem, should 
appear in the foreground at the time of the martyr’s death.’ (Lirks.) 
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the names. Abraham’s name is placed first, probably on — 
account of his being the most distinguished of the sons of 4 
Terah. If the writer had arranged them according to age, — 
most probably Abraham would have appeared Jast, and then — 
we should have found no difficulty in reconciling the other-— 
wise apparently contradictory passages cited above (Gen. xi. 

26; Acts vil. 4). 

6. 400 Years.—Stephen had here evidently in view a text 
penned by the hand of Moses. ‘Now the sojourning of the 
children of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was 430 years.’ But, © 
were the Israelites actually in Kgypt 450 years? A little con- 
sideration will place the matter beyond adoubt. Kohath, the 
grandfather of Moses, is mentioned as one of those who went © 
down into Egypt with Jacob. Kohath begat Amram, and 
Amram begat Moses. Kohath lived 133 years, Amram 137 © 
years, and Moses, we are told, was eighty years old when he > 
delivered them out of their bondage. The actual time, there- 
fore, which the Israelites spent in Egypt may be represented — 
thus: ! 

(1838 + 187 + 80)—(the age of Kohath on entering Egypt 

+ the age of Amram when Kohath died 

+ the age of Moses when Amram died.) 
According to Josephus, the 430 years alluded to above em-— 
braces the whole time from the first arrival of Abraham in- 
Palestine. ‘They left Egypt in the month Xanthicus, on the - 
fifteenth day of the lunar month; 430 years after our fore- 
father Abraham came into Canaan, but 215 years only after 
Jacob removed into Egypt, ? which account well agrees with 
the statement given above. 

14. Seventy-five Souls. —‘ The Hebrew text, Gen. xlvi. 27, 
and Deut. x. 22, mentions the number to be seventy ; but the 
Greek translation gives the number in both these texts 
seventy-five, which number is made up either by including 
five sons of Ephraim and Manasseh born in Egypt (1 Chron. 

* vil. 14-21), or by including the wives of the patriarchs who 
accompanied them. Stephen seems to take the number 
seventy-five from the Greek copies.’ $ 





1 Or, in a simpler form: 

The number of years Kohath lived after entering Egypt befell 
Amram was born + the number of years Amram lived + the number of 
years which intervened between Amram’s death and (80 years) the age 
of Moses when he led the Israelites out of Egypt. 

2 Jos. Ant. 11. 15. 2. 4 
$ Bishops Whitby and Pearce. ‘As to the discrepancy in the num- 
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(16. ‘ That Abraham bought.’ With this passage compare 
the following : 


1. Gen. xxxiii. 18-20 —‘ And Jacob came to Shalem, a city of Shechem, 
which is in the land of Canaan, when he came 
from Padan-aram, and pitched his tent before the 
city. And he bought a parcel of a field where he 
had spread his tent, at the hand of the children of 
Hamor, Shechem’s father, for an hundred of pieces 
of money. And he erected there an altar and 
ealled it El-elohe-Israel.’ 

2. Josh. xxiv. 32—‘And the bones of Joseph, which the children of 
Israel brought up out of Egypt, buried they in She- 
chem in a parcel of ground which Jacob bought of 
the sons of Hamor, the father of Shechem, and it 
became the inheritance of the children of Joseph.’ 

(Acts vil. 15, 16.—‘ So Jacob went down into Egypt and died, he and 
our fathers, and were carried over into Sychem and laid in the sepulchre 
that Abraham bought for a sum of money of the sons of Eimmor, the father 
of Sychem.’) 

The difficulty of reconciling the above passages is at once 
obvious. The same parcel of ground is here plainly represented 
as having been purchased, according to one account, by Jacob, 
_ according to another account, by Abraham. Or, in other 
words, Stephen (or rather St. Luke) appears to contradict in 
plain terms a certain portion of Old Testament history. Many 
commentators are therefore of opinion that the reading 
(Abraham) in the text is spurious. 

Supposing this view to be correct, the error must have 
been committed by Stephen, Luke, or some of the earlier 
transcribers. 

But would Stephen be likely to commit such an error? Is 
it at all probable that any man, in the position in which 
Stephen was now placed, would have introduced into any part 
of his final address anything savouring of doubt? Is it likely 
he would have hazarded without necessity, an expression which 
must necessarily have rendered him at once an object of pity 
and contempt (for be it remembered he was now addressing 


the Jewish Sanhedrin.) ? 
: To suppose that St. Luke committed such an error: would 





ber mentioned here and in Gen. xlvi. 27, the best mode of removing itis 
‘to include in the computation of Stephen the five sons of Manasgeh and 
Ephraim born in Egypt, and to suppose them emitted in the statement 
of Moses. It is a solution quite unsatisfactory to suppose that the 
wives of Jacob’s sons are included in this account of Stephen, as reference 
is had evidently to the lineal descendants of Jacob. (Dr. Owen.) 
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be nothing less than to suppose that St: Paul, who was brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel, was unacquainted with the leading ; 
facts of Jewish history. And even supposing that an error 
was actually committed by Stephen, would St. Luke have in- 
troduced it into a narrative penned with so much care, without 
a single word of comment ? Would he be satisfied to leave 
an impression on the mind of Theophilus, that Stephen, Luke, 
and Paul were ignorant of Jewish history ? 
Since, therefore, both Stephen and Luke are obviously free 
from blame, our attention is next directed to the early tran- 


scribers of the New Testament. But would they be likely to — 
commit such an error? Is it probable that the original letter 


to Theophilus would be soon lost? or rather, is it not proba- 

ble it would be preserved for generations with more than 

ordinary care, and, when such a course was practicable, would 

not all copies be carefully compared with the original? Sup- 

posing the name Abraham to have been written instead of 
Jacob, was it easy to commit such an error? Was it an error 

likely to be overlooked 2? Would Jewvsh transcribers be likely 

to commit such an error? Would Jewzsh eritics be likely to 

pass it by? Would all Jews, who were enemies of the Chris- 

tian religion, be unacquainted with the Christian scriptures ? 

Would such enemies have overlooked a plain error without 
a word of comment? 

The question appears to me to be one of considerable im-_ 
portance, for the mere omission of one single particle might 
change the meaning of an entire passage, and the mere sub- 
stitution of one apparently insignificant particle for another 
might have the very same effect. If the passage under con- 
sideration therefore, as it now stands, be incorrect—if the 
word should have been Jacob—then—since by comparing a 
certain passage of the New Testament with certain passages of 
the Old we are able to detect an error in the former—does it 
not follow that any given passage in the latter which admits 
not of such a comparison should be accepted with caution ? 
But this is absurd, for we are speaking of the word of the 
living ‘God. 

To overcome the difficulty Bishop Whitby proposes,! that 
the reader should supply a few words which he supposes to 
be understood thus: ‘And (our fathers) were carried over 
into Sychem, and they were laid (Jacob) in the sepulchre 





1 Rev. F. C. Cook. 
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that Abraham bought for a sum of money (they in the 


sepulchre bought) of the sons of Emmor the father of Sychem.’ 


‘It appears that Abraham had built an altar at Sychem at 
the place afterwards purchased by Jacob. We may therefore 
reasonably suppose that the piece of ground had been formerly 
purchased by Abraham while he sojourned in those parts, as 
a place for the burial of some of his family.’? 

29. Madian.—A district of Arabia, bordering on the Gulf 
of Akaba. 

30. Sinai.—‘ Probably the lofty granite rock now called 
Safsafeh, situated between the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, at 
the north-western extremity of the Horeb mountain range, at 
the foot of which lies an extensive plain.’ ‘ Horeb, according to 
Burckhardt, is a prodigious pile of mountains, comprehending 
many peaks, and about thirty miles in diameter.’ 

43. Moloch.—An idol-god of the Ammonites, called in the 
Old Testament ‘the abomination of the children of Ammon.’ 
Whom or what Moloch was supposed to represent is a question 


of uncertainty. ‘The image was usually made of metal, and 


so consiructed as to admit of its being heated, and human 
victims were then suffered to perish in itsembrace. Solomon, 
to please some of his idolatrous wives, built a temple to his 
service on Olivet,? and Manasseh apparently suffered his own 
children to be numbered among his victims. 
Remphan.—Probably the planet Saturn. 
45. Jesus.—Joshua. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


_ 5. The City of Samaria, or rather a city of Samaria, for 
the ancient city so called had long since been destroyed, and 





1 Dr. Wells. | 
2 1 Kings xi. 4, 7. ‘It came to pass, when Solomon was old, that 
his wives turned away his heart after other gods... . Then did 


Solomon build an high place for Chemosh, the abomination of Moab, on 
the hill that is before Jerusalem, and for Moloch, the abomination of the 
children of Ammon.’ 

$2 Kings xxi. 6. ‘And he (Manasseh) made his son pass through 


the fire.’ 


4 Jos. Ant. xiii. 10. 8. ‘And when Hyrcanus had taken the city 
(Samaria), which was not done till after a year’s siege, he was not con- 
tented with doing that only, but he demolished it entirely, and brought 
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that which at the present time occupied its ancient site was 
named Sebaste.' Probably the city alluded to was called th | 
city of Samaria by way of pre-eminence, but whether in con | 
sequence of its political importance or for other reasons is 
uncertain. 

9. Simon.—A celebrated magician, of whom many andl 
various accounts have been circulated. After misleading the 
inhabitants of Samaria for a considerable time by his superior 
skill, he became a professing convert to Christianity, and — 
was baptized. He, however, soon gave convincing proofs of 
his insincerity, by offering the apostles money for further in- 
itiating him into what he undoubtedly regarded as nothing 
more than magical mysteries. He subsequently gave con- 
siderable annoyance to the Christian Church for ages, ‘ by en-_ 
grafting the doctrines of Christianity on his own wild theories | 
and thus giving rise to various heresies.’ af 

‘The account that he came to a tragical death in Rome, 
that he was honoured as a deity by the Roman senate, and — 
that a statue was erected to his memory in the isle of Tiber, is | 
now generally rejected.’ All that we know of his a) 














deserving of credit, is brought under our notice by St. Luke.? 
Acts of Simon, recorded by St. Luke. 1 


1, He bewitches the people of Samaria by his sorceries, and further’ i 


claims their esteem by giving out that ‘himself is some great one.’ | 





rivulets to it to drown it, for he dug such hollows as might let the wate i 
run under it; nay, he took away the very marks that “there had ever | 
been such a city there.’ {| 

1 Samaria was afterwards rebuilt by Herod the Great, ‘who also | 
changed its name, and called it Sebaste’ Vide Jos. Ant. xv. 8. 5. | 

2 A person named Simon; who was also a magician, is mentioned by | 
Josephus in his Antiquities. Vide Her. Fam. — Drusilla. j 

‘But this Simon, a friend of Felix, a Jew, born in Cyprus, though he. | 
pretended to be a magician, and seems to have been wicked enough, | 
could hardly be that famous Simon, the magician, of the Acts of the | 
Apostles, as some are ready to suppose. The Simon mentioned in the | 
Acts was not properly a Jew, but a Samaritan, of the town of Gittae, | 
in the country of Samaria, as the Apostolical Constitutions, vi. 7, the | 
Recognitions of Clement, ii. 6; and Justin Martyr, himself born in the | 
country of Samaria (Apol. i 34) inform us.. He was also the author, | 
not of any ancient Jewish, but of the first Gentile heresies, as the fore- | 
mentioned authors assure us. So I suppose him a different person from | 
the other. I mean this only upon the hypothesis that Josephus was not | 
misinformed as to his being a Cypriot Jew; for otherwise, the time, the | 
name, the profession, and the wickedness of them both, would strongly | 
incline one to believe them the very same.’ (Note, Whiston’s Jos..§ 
Ant. xx. 7. 2.) q 


CHAPTER VIII. | 121 


2. After hearing Philip preach concerning the kingdom of God he 
believes and is baptized, and ‘ wonders while beholding the miracles and 
signs which are done.’ 

3. On the arrival of Peter and John from Jerusalem, seeing the 
wonderful effects which follow the laying on of their hands, ‘he offers 
them money, that he may also become acquainted with the secret of 
their success. 


4, Being reproved by Peter for his impiety, he earnestly solicits their 
prayers in his behalf. 


26. Gaze.—A city of Palestine, lying about fifty miles 
south-west of Jerusalem ; formerly one of the five principal 
cities of the Philistines. Here Samson performed one of his 
wonderful feats, by carrying away ‘the doors of the gate of 
the city, and the two posts, bar and all, to the top of a hill that 
is before Hebron.’ 

About B.c. 80, Gaza was reduced to a heap of ruins, and, 

in accordance with the prediction of Zephaniah, it was after- 
wards neglected and forsaken.! The city of that name which 
was conferred by Augustus upon Herod occupied a different 
Bite. - 

‘ Modern Gaza,’ says Wittman, ‘is situated on an eminence, 
and is rendered picturesque by the number of fine minarets 
which rise majestically above the buildings, and by the beau- 
tiful date trees which are interspersed. The suburbs are com- 
posed of wretched mud huts; but within the town, the buildings 
make a much better appearance than those we had generally 
met with in Syria. The streets are of a moderate breadth. 
'Many fragments of statues and columns of marble are seen in 

the walls and buildings, in different parts of the town. The 
suburbs and environs of Gaza are rendered extremely agree- 
able by a number of large gardens cultivated with the nicest 
are, which lie in a direction north and south of the town, 
while others of the same description run to a considerable 
distance westward. These gardens are filled with a great 
variety of choice fruit trees, such as the fig, the mulberry, the 
_ pomegranate, the apricot, the peach, and the almond, together 
with a few lemon and orange trees. The numerous plantations 





1 «This city, which was spared by Alexander the Great, was at a later 
period destroyed by Alexander Janneus, king of the Jews, B.c. 78, and 
after forty years was rebuilt by the Romans. It was afterwards, ac- 
eording to Josephus, again destroyed by the Jews with several other 
towns, to avenge a massacre of their countrymen at Cesarea. This 

_ explains the expression of St. Luke, who, in mentioning Gaza, observes 
that it was then a desert,’ (Dr, Kitto.) 
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of olive and date foes which are interspersed, contribute © 
greatly to the picturesque effect of the scene exhibited by the 
surrounding plains; and the view of the sea, distant about a | 
league, tends to diversify still more the arimated features ony 
this luxuriant scene.’ ! { 

at. Ethiopia. —Merie, on the Upper Nile. An extensive 
country, ‘ comprehending the modern kingdoms of Nubia and_ 
Abyssinia.’ ‘There is strong reason to believe that the Gospel _ 
was not preached in this country successfully until about — 
A.D. 830, when it was introduced by Frumentius, sent to Abys-” | 
sinia for that purpose by Athanasius, bishop of ‘Alexandria’ | 

Candace.—The queens of Ethiopia assumed the title Can- | 
dace, as the kings of Egypt adopted the common appellation _ 
of Pharach. | 

40. Azotus.—Greek and Roman Azotus, Old Testament — 
Ashdod. A city of Palestine, lying nearly due west from | 
Jerusalem; about thirty miles north of Gaza, and on the © 


coast of ie Mediterranean. After the I ccatiiee had been | 
defeated by the Philistines in the time of Eli, we read that | 
at 


| 


the victors got possession of the ark, carried it from betas i 
and placed it in the temple of Dagon i in the city of Ashdod. 

“Tt is now,’ says Pliny Fisk, ‘an inconsiderable village, 4 
called by the Turks Esdood, and consists of 100 or 150 | 
miserable cabins or holes Bale of stone, covered with branches | 
of trees and roots, and these again with earth, so that vege- — 
tation appears everywhere upon the top of them.’? This 
wretched village ‘is situated on the summit of a grassy hill, 
and commands a fine view of the extensive and beautiful | 
undulating country by which it is surrounded.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


2. Damascus.3—A very ancient city of Syria, known among 
Orientals by such flattering titles as ‘the Eye of the East,’ 








1 Christian Cyclopedia. 

2 And yet this was the very same city which was for twenty-nine 
years besieged by Psammeticus! So much for human greatness. 

* «To explain the authority granted by the high priest to punish the 
Christians of Damascus, it must be borne in mind that the Roman 
emperors, though over jealous about giving their own power to others, 
had, since the reign of Julius Cesar, invested the Jewish high priest, 
as head of the Sanhedrim, with full authority over all Israelites who 


CHAPTER IX. res 


{ 


|‘*the paradise on earth,’ ‘the pearl surrounded by emeralds,’ 
i&c. This city is situated about 130 miles north-east of Jeru- 
‘salem, in a most delightful plain, which is well watered by 
the river Barrada, of which Abana and Pharpar are supposed 
‘to have been branches. 

It is now nearly 4,000 years since Abraham died, and yet 
his steward was Bliczar of Damascus. How long the city 
| had existed before his time can only be a matter of conjecture. 
|‘In the reigns of David and. Solomon, it carried on an ex- 
|tensive business with neighbouring and distant cities. The 
‘prophet Ezekiel speaks particularly of its commerce with 
‘Tyre, its wares, emeralds, purple and broidered work, the 
| wine of Helbon and white wool.’ The kings of Syria, for 
nearly three centuries, regarded this agreeable spot as their 
‘capital. It also holds a prominent position in the history of 
‘David. About sixty years B.c. it fell into the hands of the 
‘Romans, and it still continued in their possession in the time 
‘of Saul. It was to this city the latter was proceeding when he 
‘met with his miraculous conversion. Here he was baptized 
\by Ananias. Here also, after his return from Arabia, he 
escaped from falling a victim to his enemies by being let down 
over the wall in a basket. 
| ‘While Nineveh can only be dug out of its grave, and 
‘the ruins of Babylon can scarcely be found, Damascus remains 
‘a great and beautiful city to this day, the wonder of all tra- 
‘vellers, with its busy throng of 120,000 inhabitants, its same 
bright white buildings, its long streets, its busy bavaars, its 
“spar rkling fountains, its lovely palm trees, and delicious frutae 

‘It is said of an Arabian prince, that when he was on his 
‘way to Damascus, and first beheld it, he stopped his horse, 
‘and refused. to a0 any further, erecting on the spot where its 
‘towers first burst upon his view a monument with the fol- 
Jowing inscription—‘‘I expect.to enter one paradise, but if I 
‘enter this city, I shall be so ravished with its beauties as to 
lose sight of the paradise which I hope to enter.”’! 
| *We were looking down,’ says a recent traveller,” ‘ from an 















| = 


‘might be living in foreign cities—at least to the extent of “ excommuni- 
‘cation, scourging, and imprisonment. ” When they wished to enforce 
any of these, “‘a mandate” was sent by the hands of a special messenger 
‘(as was the case now with Saul) to the synagogue of the city where the 
Jew resided whom they wished to punish. (Lewin; Footsteps of St. 
Paul. ) 

Ve 1 Footsteps of St. Paul. 2 Addison. 
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elevation of 1,000 feet, upon a vast plain, bordered in the 
distance by blue mountains, and occupied by a rich, luxuriant 
forest of the walnut, the fig, the pomegranate, the plum, the 
apricot, the citron, the locust, the pear, and the apple, forming 
a waving grove of more than fifty miles in circumference 
; . then conceive our sensations to see, grandly rising in 
the distance . . . . the swelling leaden domes, the gilded cres- 
cents, and the marble minarets of Damascus, while, in the centre 
of all, winding towards the city, ran the main stream of the 
river Barrada.’ 

‘ About the year 1250 Damascus fell into the hands of the 
Christians, but in 1517 it was surrounded by the forces of 
Selim, and it has since belonged to the Turks.’ Its present 
population is estimated at from 120,000 to 150,000, of whom 
5,000 are Jews. | 

‘On the 25th day of January, annually, the Christians of 
Damascus walk in procession to the scene of the conversion (a@ 
spot about half a mile from the city, where, at the present 
day, there is a village called Hl-Kokaba, or “the Star”) and 
they read the history of it from the Acts of the Apostles, under 
the protection of a guard furnished by the Pacha.’! } 

¥1. Tarsus.—The capital of the province of Cilicia in Asia 
Minor. This city was delightfully situated on the banks of 
the Cydnus,? about twelve miles from the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, and at the period under consideration it rivalled 
in learning even Athens and Alexandria. Although subject 
to the Romans, it was endowed with the privileges of a free 
eity, and had therefore its own magistrates and its own laws 
















1 Biblical Keepsake; Footsteps of St. Paul. . 
2 «The extreme coldness of this celebrated river is said to have occa- 
sioned the death of Frederick Barbarossa, and to have proved nearly 
fatal to Alexander,’ i 
$ «Tarsus was not a municipiwm, nor was it a colonia, like Philippi 
in Macedonia, or Antioch in Pisidia; but it was a “free city” (urbs) 
libera), like the Syrian Antioch and its neighbour city Seleucia on the) 
sea; yet its citizens did not necessarily possess the civitas of Rome) 
Tarsus had received great benefits both from Julius Cesar and from 
Augustus, but the father of St. Paul was not on that account a Roman 
citizen.’ (Conybeare and Howson.) 1 | 
Privileges of a free city—‘ The privilege of such a ce consisted | ' 


iiaiesl The local magistrates last the power of life and death over Fi 4 
citizens of the place. No stationary garrison of Roman soldiers was 
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| ‘In the course of 1,800 years the river Cydnus has suffered 
“some changes. Tnstead of rushing, as in the time of Xeno- 
| phon, like “the Rhone at Geneva, in a stream 200 feet broad, 
| through the city, it now flows idly past it on the east. The 
| channel which floated the ships of Antony and Cleopatra is now 
filled up, and wide unhealthy lagoons occupy the place of the 
"ancient docks.’ 

During harvest time the surrounding plain is dotted over 
' with camps of hair-cloth tents, which forcibly remind the 
_ traveller of a distinguished tent-maker—a, native of Tarsus, 
_who was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel. 
m 29. Grecians. Vide p. 111. 
32. Lydda.—or: Diospolis—modern Loudd. A small town, 
: lying about fifteen miles south-east of Joppa—now a miserable 
village. 

39. Saron.—Lasharon or Saronas—a town in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lydda—The Sharon of Old Testament history, 
was a fertile strip of land lying to the south of Carmel, and 
bordering on the Mediterranean. 

43. Joppa.—The principal seaport town of Palestine, situ- 
ated about thirty miles south of Caesarea, and about forty miles 
north-west of Jerusalem. 

Jonah took ship at Joppa for Tarshish. At Joppa Peter 
lodged with one Simon a tanner. Here he raised Tabitha to 
life; here also he was prepared by means of a vision to preach 
the Gospel to Cornelius the Gentile centurion. 

During the Jewish war the city was plundered and burnt 














quartered within its territory. No insignia of Roman office were dis- 
played in its streets. An instance of the care with which this rule was 
observed is recorded by Tacitus, who tells us that Germanicus, whose 
progress was usually distinguished by the presence of twelve lictors, 
declined to enter Athens attended with more'than one.’ ‘Although the 
governor of the province might have his residence there, his financial 
officers did not enter the territory to collect the taxes, but the imposts 
were sent to Rome in some other way. We may add, that a free city 
might have libertas cum immunitate, i.e. freedom from taxation, as a 
colonia might have its jus Italicum. The form of government in the 
- free cities was very various. The degree of libertas was various also. 
In some cases the old magistracies and customs were continued without 
any material modification. In others a senate or an assembly was 
allowed to exist where none had existed before. At Thessalonica we 
find an assembly of the people (Demus, Acts xvii. 8), and supreme 
magistrates who are called politarchs’ (Acts xvii. 8). 
‘The privilege of a colonia was transplanted citizenship, that of a 
municipium engrafted citizenship.’ (Conybeare and Howson.) 
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by Cestius, and 3,400 of its inhabitants were put to the sword, } 
In 636 it was taken by the Arabians under Omar. It also i] 
holds a prominent position in the history of the crusades. It | 
was then besieged and taken by Baldwin I., but in a.p. 1186 | 
it was again recovered by the Moslems under Saladin. In- 
1797 it was stormed and taken by the French under Na- — 
poleon.? | 

‘ The modern town is situated on an elevated promontory | 
which juts out into the sea, and presents on all sides picturesqne — 
and varied prospects. Its streets are, however, narrow, uneven, 
and dirty.’ It is at present called Jaffa, and has a population 
of about 5,000. 


t 
{ 
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CHAPTER X. 


1. Ceesarea, formerly called Strato’s Tower, a seaport town | 
of Palestine, lying about sixty miles north-west of Jerusalem, — 
and thirty-six miles south of Acre. Herod the Great beautified ~ 
and enlarged it, and called it Cesarea in honour of Augustus.? — 

Philip the Evangelist passed to Ceesarea after baptizing the _ 
Ethiopian eunuch, and St. Paul was conveyed thither by his | 
friends, to evade the danger that threatened him at Jerusalem 
on his first appearance in that city after his conversion. Here — 
the angel appeared to Cornelius the Gentile centurion, and — 
commanded him to send men to Joppa to call for Peter; and 
it was in this same city that the first Gentile converts were re- 
ceived into the Christian Church. Here also Herod Agrippa I. 
was eaten up of worms. | 

St. Paul landed at Ceesarea after his second apostolic journey ; 
he also visited this city after his third journey, while passing — 
from Ptolemais to Jerusalem (on which occasion he entered © 
into the house of Philip the evangelist, and was made ac- — 
quainted with the troubles that awaited him). Shortly after- 





1 Vide Kitto’s Bible Lands. 1 

? Strabo, in the reign of Augustus, describes, at this part of the 
inhospitable coast of Palestine, nothing but a landing-place with a 
castle, called Strato’s Tower. Less than eighty years afterwards, we — 
read in Tacitus and Pliny of a city here, which was in possession of © 
honourable privileges, which was the ‘ Head of Judea, as Antioch was 
of Syria. Josephus explains to us the change which took place in so 
short an interval, by describing the work which Herod the Great began 
and completed in twelve years. Vide Ant. xv. 9.6; War,i. xxi. 5-8. 
(Conybeare and Howson.) . 
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CHAPTER X. 17 


wards he was conveyed a prisoner from Jerusalem to Caesarea 
_ to appear before Felix, and here he was detained for two whole 
years, till Felix was succeeded by Festus. Soon after the ar- 
rival of the latter, however, Paul appealed to Cesar, and was 
therefore conveyed from Cesarea to Rome. 

The privileges of a colonia were conferred on this city by 
Vespasian.! In 1126 it fell into the hands of the Crusaders, 
but in 1132 it was retaken by the Sultan of Damascus. 

‘ Perhays,’ says Dr. Clarke, ‘ there has not been in the history 
of the world an example of any city that in so short a space of 
_ time rose to such an extraordinary height of splendour as did 
this of Cesarea, or that exhibits a more awful contrast to its 
former magnificence by the present desolate appearance of its 
ruins. Nota single inhabitant remains. Of its gorgeous palaces 
and temples, enriched with the choicest works of art, scarcely 
_a trace can be discerned. Within the space of ten years after 
laying the foundation, from an obscure fortress it became the 

most flourishing and celebrated city of all Syria.’ 

‘ At the present moment,’ says Mr. Buckingham, ‘ the whole 
of the surrounding country is a sandy desert toward the land ; 
the waves wash the ruins of the moles, the towers, and the 
part toward the sea; and not a creature resides within many 
miles of this silent desolation.’ ? 

Cornelius.—A centurion of the ‘Italian band,’ which was 
now stationed at Cesarea. This noble Roman was brought 
to the knowledge of the gospel through the instrumentality of 
St. Peter, who was thus privileged to open the door of salva- 
tion to the Gentiles.* 


* “Tf St. Paul was converted in a.p. 39 or 40, and if the “rest” 
alluded to in the preceding chapter happened in the last years of 
Caligula (a.p. 39-41), and if this rest was the occasion of that journey 
to Lydda and Joppa which ultimately brought St. Peter to Czesarea, 
then it is evident that St. Paul was at Damascus, or in Arabia, when 
Cornelius was baptized,*? Paul was summoned to evangelise the heathen, 
and Peter began the work almost simultaneously. The great transaction 
of admitting the Gentiles to the church was already accomplished when 
the two apostles met at Jerusalem. St. Paul would thus learn that the 


1 ‘Vespasian was here declared Emperor, and he conferred on it the 
title of a colony, with the additional honour of being called by his own 
name.’ 

2 Vide Christian Cyclopedia, Barnes, &c. 

8 « This is Wieseler’s view, but his arguments are not conclusive. By 
some (as by Schrader) it is hastily taken for granted that St. Paul 
preached the Gospel to Gentiles at Damascus.’ (Conybeare and Howson.) 
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door had been opened for him by the hand of another; and when he 
went to Tarsus, the later agreement might then have been partially — 


adopted that he should go “ to the heathen,” while Peter remained as 
the apostle of ‘the circumcision.”’ 
‘If we are to bring down the conversion of Cornelius nearer to the 


year 44, and to place it in that interval of time which St. Paul spent at — 


Tarsus, then it is natural to suppose that his conversations prepared 
Peter’s mind for the change which was at hand, and sowed the seeds of 
that revolution of opinion, of which the vision at Joppa was the crisis 





and completion. Paul might learn from Peter (as possibly also from 


Barnabas) many of the details of our blessed Saviour’s life; and Peter, 
meanwhile, might gather from Paul some of those higher siews concern- 
ing the Gospel which prepared him for the miracles which he afterwards 
saw in the household of the Roman centurion. Whatever might be 


the obscurity of St. Paul’s early knowledge, whether it was revealed to him» 


or not, that the Gentile converts would be called to overleap the ceremonies — 


of Judaism on their entrance into the Church of Christ, he could not fail 


to have a clear understanding that his own work was to lie among the | 


Gentiles. This had been announced to him at his first conversion 


(Acts xxvi. 17, 18); in the words of Ananias (Acts ix. 15); and in the 


vision preceding his retirement to Tarsus (Acts xxii. 21): the words 


which commanded him to go were “Depart, for I will send thee far — 


999 


lence to the Gentiles. 

‘In considering, then, the conversion of Cornelius to have happened 
after this journey from Jerusalem to Tarsus, and before the mission of 
Barnabas to Antioch, we are adopting the opinion most in accordance 


with the independent standing-point occupied by St. Paul. And this, — 


moreover, is the view which harmonises best with the narrative of 


Scripture, where the order ought to be reverently regarded as well asthe ~ 


words. In the order of Scripture narration, if it cannot be proved that 
the preaching of Peter at Caesarea was chronologically earlier than the 
preaching of Paul at Antioch, it is. at least brought before us theologi- 
cally, as the beginning of the Gospel made known to the heathen. 
When an important change is at hand, God usually causes a silent pre- 
paration in the minds of men, and some great fact occurs which may 
be taken as a type and symbol of the general movement. Such a 
fact was the conversion of Cornelius, and so we must.consider it.’! 


Italian Band.—Probably a band of Italian soldiers. 


CHAPTER XI. 


19. Phenice, or Phoenicia. A large and fertile province | 


of Syria, lying to the north-west of Palestine, and border- 
ing on the Mediterranean. _ Chief towns, Tyre, Sidon, and 
Ptolemais. 


1 Conybeare and Howson. 
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20. Grecians '=Greeks (?) 

‘We are strongly of opinion that the correct reading here 
is not Grecians (A.V.), but Greeks, probably in the sense of 
proselytes of the Gate. Thus they were in the same position 
as Cornelius. It has been doubted which case was prior in 
point of time. Some are of opinion that the events at An- 
tioch took place first. Others believe that those who spoke 
to the Greeks at Antioch had previously heard of the con- 
version of Cornelius. There seems no objection to suppose 
the two cases nearly simultaneous, that of Cornelius being 
the great typical transaction on which our attention is to be 
fixed.’ 2 

28. Agabus.—A prophet, who foretold the famine which 
came to pass in the days of Claudius Cesar, and also the 
sufferings that awaited St. Paul at Jerusalem. 





CHAPTER XII. 


1. Herod the king, viz. Herod Agrippa I. Vide Her, Fam. 

2. James (surnamed ‘the Great’). Vide ch. i. 13. 

3. ‘ The days of unleavened bread,’ i.e. 

The Passover.—At first the passover and the feast of un- 
leavened bread were regarded as distinct feasts. ‘The former 
was kept on the fourteenth day of the first month, and the 
latter on the seven days immediately following.” At a later 
period, therefore, the name of either became applicable to both. 

The passover was instituted just before the departure of 
the Israelites out of Egypt, for the purpose of commemorating 
their mighty deliverance from the land of their captivity ; 


P-Vide:ps 111. 2 Conybeare and Howson. 

$ Ezra vi. 19-22. 

4 Such as were unable to observe it in the manner directed on the 
fourteenth day of the jist month were to do so on the fourteenth day of 
the second month (Num. ix. 10-12). ‘If any man of you or of your 
posterity shall be wnclean by reason of a dead body, or be in a yourney afar 
off, yet he shall keep the passover..... The fourteenth day of the 
second month at even they shall keep it... .. But the man that is 
clean and is not in a journey, and forbeareth to keep the passover, the 
same shall be cut off from among his people.’ 

5 This was called the feast.of unleavened bread, because, during the 
seven days which it lasted, no leaven was to be found in the houses of 
the Israelites (Ex. xii. 19). ‘ Whosoever eateth that which is leavened, 


‘even that soul shall be cut off from the congregation of Israel.’ 
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and was so named because the destroying angel, at that very — 


time, passed over the houses of the Israelites when he slew | 


the firstborn of the Egyptians. 
The important feature in this feast was the paschal lamb.! 
4, Easter.— Passover. 


12. ‘ John, whose surname was Mark. The nephew of — 1 


Barnabas, probably Mark the Evangelist. 
17. James, viz. ‘ the Less.’ Vide ch. i. 13. 


20. Tyre and Sidon.—Modern Sur and Saida—cities of | 


Pheenicia, formerly distinguished for their wealth and mer- 
chandise. Ancient Tyre was at first built on the mainland, 
but it afterwards occupied a small adjoining island and con- 


tained edifices of the most magnificent description. ‘At pre- | 


sent, however, it is the residence only of a few miserable 


fishermen, and contains, amidst the ruins of its former great- — 
ness, only a few huts.’? Sidon has, in like manner, lost its — 


former splendour, and dwindled into an insignificant village. 


The Acts and Miracles of Peter as recorded in the Acts of © 


the Apostles, 


1. He proposes that another apostle be appointed in the room of — 


Judas (ch. i.), 
2. He converts 3,000 on the day of Pentecost (ch. ii.). 


ee 


3. He heals the. lame man at the beautiful gate of the temple, and — 


preaches through Jesus the resurrection from the dead (ch. iii.). 

4. Having been imprisoned . , and carried before the Sanhedrim, he 
astonishes them by his boldness (ch. iv.). 

5. He punishes Ananias and Sapphira for falsehood with instant 
death (ch. v.), 

6. He defends himself and his brethren in the presence of the Sanhe- 
drim (ch, v.), 

7. Accompanied by John, he passes to the Samaritans, confirms them 
in the faith, and reproves the sorcerer for his hypocrisy (ch. viii.). 

8. He heals A‘neas of the palsy, and restores Tabitha to life (ch. ix.). 

9, He preaches to Cornelius the Gentile centurion at Czesarea (ch: x.). 

10, He defends himself against the accusations of his enemies at Jeru- 
salem (ch. xi.), 

11, Having been imprisoned by Herod Agrippa, he is miraculously 
delivered by an angel (ch. xii.). 

12. He discusses the question of circumcision in the council at Jeru- 
s em (ch. xv.). 

After this he seems to have gone to Antioch.® 


1 Vide Exod. xii. 3, &e. 
2 ¢ Old Tyre’ (which was built on the mainland) was besieged by the 
forces of Nebuchadnezzar for thirteen years. ‘New Tyre’ also suffered 


in like manner from the forces of Alexander the Great. 
3 Vide Gal. ii. 11. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


1. Barnabas.—A surname given to Joses, a rich Levite of 
the island of Cyprus, who sold his possessions ‘and brought the 
money and laid it at the apostles’ feet.’ After St. Paul’s con- 
version and his return from Damascus, Barnabas is represented 
as introducing him to the notice of the apostles! At a later 
period he accompanied him on his first apostolical journey ; 
but in consequence of a misunderstanding with respect to 
John Mark, when a second journey was contemplated, rather 
than submit to the judgment of his friend and desert his 
nephew, he and the latter proceeded to Cyprus.? After this 
he is supposed to have passed over into Italy and to have 
founded a church at Milan ;# but it is generally believed that 
he ended his days at Salamis, where certain Jews from Syria 
are said to have set upon him as he was debating in the syna- 
gogue and to have stoned him to’death.4 An epistle ‘ of 
Barnabas’ is still extant, which was probably written soon after 
the destruction of Jerusalem.® 


The History of Barnabas as recorded by St. Luke. 


1. Having sold his land, he places its value at the apostles’ feet. 
2. He introduces Saul the persecutor to the notice of the apostles as 


Saul the convert. 


3. He is deputed by the mother church at Jerusalem to visit Antioch 


and confirm the disciples in the faith. 


4. He proceeds to Tarsus in order to invite St. Paul to join in his 
labours at Antioch. 

5. In company with St. Paul, he visits Jerusalem with the subscrip- 
tions raised at Antioch for the poor saints in Judea. 

6. Accompanied by Jobn Mark, Barnabas’ nephew, they return to 


_ Antioch. 
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7. He next accompanies St. Paul into Asia Minor, on his first apos- 
tolical journey, and at Lystra is styled Jupiter. 
8. After their return to Antioch, in consequence of a dispute which 








1 Acts ix. 26, 27. 2 Acts xv. 35-389. 

® The history of Barnabas, beyond that which is contained in the New 
Testament, should be accepted with caution. 

4 Baronius (Cave). 

5 This epistle is frequently quoted by Clemens Alex. and Origen. 
Eusebius and Jerome regard it as apocryphal. ‘It can scarcely be 
eredited that the Barnabas of the Acts was the author of a work so full 
of forced allegories, extravagant and unwarrantuble explication of Serip- 
ture, together with stories concerning beasts, and such conceits as make 
up the first part of this epistle.” (Christian Cyclopedia.) 


had arisen respecting circumcision, in company with St. Paul and Titus 
he visits Jerusalem to consult the apostles on the subject. 

9. Accompanied by Silas and others, he bears back to Antioch the 
decision of the council. 

In Gal. ii. 18 we are informed that he was after this led astray by © { 
Peter. | 

10. In consequence of his refusal to part with his nephew, Paul and 
Barnabas now separate—the former on his second apostolical journey, — 
the latter to Cyprus. ‘ 

Note.—‘ There is an observ able, though secret harmony, as Professor 
Blunt has remarked, in all the notices of the history of Barnabas. In 
Acts iv. 36 we are told that he was a native of Cyprus ; and this state- 
ment is a key to explain several facts in the course of the narrative. 

‘And first, when Saul came up to Jerusalem after his conversion and 
was suspected by all the disciples, we are told that it was Barnabas who 
took him and brought him to the apostles. Now Saul was a native of 
Tarsus, the chief town of Cilicia, and Cyprus was usually annexed to © 
that province. It was a city famous for its schools, to which many re- — 
sorted. And since Barnabas was a Levite, and had landed property, he 
would most probably be well acquainted with Tarsus and the more 
eminent Jews of that place. It appears elsewhere from this history 
that Saul was the son ofa Pharisee, and sent to Jerusalem to complete 
his education (Acts xxii. 6, xxii. 3). Hence, the family would in all 
probability be known to Barnabas; while his proverbial gentleness, as | 
“the Son of Consolation,” would further dispose him to notice the young 
convert, and make him the fittest person to introduce him to the other — 
disciples. | 

‘ Again, when the first Gentile converts were gathered together at | 
Antioch tidings came to the mother church, “ and they sent forth Bar- © 
nabas that he should go as far as Antioch.” No reason is assigned for 
the choice. Beside, however, his general qualifications, we are told a — 
little before that it was men of Cyprus and Cyrene who had been instru- 
ments in these conversions. How natural, then, that Barnabas, the — 
most eminent believer from Cyprus in the parent church, should be 
sent to examine their success and superintend their further labours in 
this new and important sphere. 

‘Again, when Barnabas and Saul set out on their ret circuit among 
the heathen, “they departed unto Seleucia; and from thence they sailed 
to Cyprus” (Acts xiii. 4). In this island the first convert from the | 
idolatrous heathen of whom we have a record was brought to the faith — 
in the person of the Roman deputy, Sergius Paulus. This choice of 
Cyprus for their first station on their journey is readily explained when 
we remember that Barnabas was a “ Levite of Cyprus.” 

‘On their second journey, when Paul and Barnabas parted company, 
we find a similar coincidence. “ Barnabas took Mark and sailed unto | 
Cyprus.” He naturally chose to visit first his native island, the earliest — 
scene of their labours in their former journey. | 

‘These coincidences are tound in the narrative, when taken alone, and i 
are sufficiently striking. But their effect will be increased by a com- 
parison with St. Paul’s letters. We there learn, quite incidentally, at. | 
the close of the Epistle to the Colossians, that Mark was “sister’s son | 
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to Barnabas” (Col. iv. 10). By this passing hint, three or four other 
features of internal harmony are brought to light. 

‘ First, it follows that Mary the mother of John, whose surname was 
Mark, was the own sister of Barnabas. It is no wonder, then, that her 
house was a place of chief resort to the early Christians, and that ‘‘ many 
were gathered together praying.” A sister of Barnabas, if a sharer in 
her brother’s faith and piety, would naturally hold an eminent place 
among the early believers at Jerusalem. 

‘ Next, it is explained further why Barnabas and Saul on their return 
from Jerusalem should ‘take with them John, whose surname was 
Mark.” It was natural that the uncle should select his own nephew for 
his future companion, if otherwise qualified. 

‘ Again, it was when they loosed from Paphos and came to Pamphylia 
that “John, departing from them, returned to Jerusalem.” Since his 
mother. was the sister of Barnabas, Cyprus would be her native island ; 
and the journey of Mark so far might be accounted for by his local 
attachments, apart from a deep interest in the cause of Christ. And 
hence, perhaps, the refusal of St. Paul afterwards to receive him for his 
companion in the second journey. 

‘Lastly, when the dispute arose, the zeal of Barnabas in favour of 
Mark, and his separation from St. Paul rather than part with his young 
friend, is explained in part by the relation between them. His sister’s 
son would be the object of a peculiar affection on that ground alone. 
And thus the ties of nature would conspire with the gentleness of dispo- 
sition in “the Son of Consolation” to produce a more lenient interpreta- 
tion of Mark’s former secession, and a fuller confidence in his faithful- 
ness for the time to come. 

‘When we compare these different incidents and observe how they 
enter into the very texture of the narrative, while they secretly corre- 

spond with each other, the remark of Professor Blunt is hardly too strong, 
that “the harmony pervading everything connected with Barnabas is 
enough in itself to stamp the Book of Acts as a history of perfect 
fidelity.” ! 


Simeon that was called Niger.*—Of this person nothing 
certain is known beyond the fact here stated.” 

Lucius of Cyrene.—Probably not St. Luke, the Evangelist.3 

Manaen.—The ‘ foster brother’ of Herod the tetrarch. 
‘ One of the sect of the Essenes, who bore the name of Manaen 
or Manaem is mentioned by Josephus as having foretold to 
Herod the Great, in the days of his obscurity, both his future 
power and future wickedness. The historian adds that Herod 





1 Birks. 

2 When a person’s name occurs, of whom nothing is known beyond 
the fact: stated in the particular passage under consideration at the time, 
it will be simply followed by an asterisk, thus (*). 

If we may credit Epiphanius (Her. xxx. 4), this Simeon was one of 
the seventy. 

* Vide p. 58, note 2. 
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afterwards treated the Essenes with great kindness. Nothing — 
is more likely than that this Manaen was the father of the — 


companion of Herod’s children.’! 


Herod the Tetrarch.—One of the sons of Herod the Great — 


/ by Malthace the Samaritan. After the death of his father he 
was appointed tetrarch of Galilee at the same time that his 
brother Archelaus was appointed ethnarch of Judea, and his 
half brother Philip tetrarch of Trachonitis. His first wife was 
the daughter of Aretas king of Arabia, whom he unjustly di- 
vorced in order to take to himself Herodias, his own niece and 
sister-in-law, and in compliance with the wishes of this latter 
he afterwards beheaded John the Baptist. In the reign of 
Caligula he was accused of conspiring against the emperor, 
and was banished to Lyons in Gaul. 


ST. PAUL’S FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 

A.D. 48.2 Acts xili, 4; xiv. 28. 
Companions—Barnabas and Mark. 
Srartine-Pornt—Antioch in Syria. 

Antioch.—The capital of Syria—a large and important city 
situated on the banks of the river Orontes, about twenty miles 
from the coast of the Mediterranean,’ and 300 miles north-east 
of Jerusalem.4 It was founded by Seleucus Nicanor B.c. 301, 
and received its name in honour of his father Antiochus.°® 





1 Conybeare and Howson. 

2 «All that we can assert with confidence is, that this first missionary 
expedition was undertaken somewhere in the interval between the years 
45 and 50. ‘Wieseler thinks the events on this journey must have 
occupied more than one year. It is evident that the case does not admit 
of anything more than conjecture.’ (Conybeare and Howson.) 

* «Col. Chesney says, that the windings of the Orontes, from Antioch 

to Seleucia, give a distance of about forty- one miles, whilst the journey 
by land is only sixteen and a half miles.’ 

* Or, more generally, near the north-eastern angle of the Nocitareeneiae 
Although the founder deemed it expedient to cover his plans under the 
cloke of the superstition of his age, yet it is more than probable that its 
site was selected for other and far more important reasons. Indeed, it 
was to its admirable position that it owed its greatness, commanding as 
it did, on the one hand, the entire trade of the Mediterranean, and on 
the other, by means of caravans, the whole business of the interior, even 
as far as the Euphrates and Tigris. 

5 Seleucus is said to have built sixteen Antiochs, six Laodiceas, and 
nine Seleucias, and so named them in honour of his father Antiochus, 
his mother Laodice, and himself. 
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In order to induce the neighbouring Jews to settle within 
his dominions, Seleucus very prudently bestowed the like 
privileges on people belonging to that nation as on those 
of his own country, for which reason many Jewish resi- 
dents were soon found in the Syrian capital. The leaven 
of Judaism penetrated effectually into the several layers 


_ of its idolatrous community, and a considerable number of 


proselytes were soon admitted within the pale of the Jewish 
church.! 

A few centuries later ‘a new superstition,’ as it was termed, 
began to attract public attention in Judea, and a fierce perse- 
cution of its adherents naturally followed. The disciples were 
consequently scattered abroad, and went everywhere preaching 
the word. A few who were natives of Cyprus and Cyrene, to 
evade the punishment which otherwise threatened them, di- 
rected their steps towards Antioch,? and effectually planted 
the standard of Christianity on the rocky slopes of Silpius.? 
The glad tidings of the Gospel penetrated even to the very 
walls of Daphne, and many of its deluded votaries deserted 
the haunts of vice and idolatry and cheerfully enlisted under 
the banner of Jesus. When this joyful news reached the ears 
of the disciples at Jerusalem they immediately sent forth one 
of their number, ‘a son of consolation,’ to encourage the hopeful 
converts under their new trials, and to establish them in the 
faith which they had just embraced. His success in all pro- 
bability far surpassed his most sanguine expectations. In 
order therefore to meet the increasing wants of his numerous 
and continually increasing flock, he deemed it expedient to 
call in additional aid. For this purpose he passed over to 
Tarsus to seek Saul, a person with whom he was already fa- 
miliarly acquainted. ‘The appeal was notin vain. The city 
of the Cydnus was soon left behind, and shortly afterwards 
these noble soldiers of the Cross were enthusiastically welcomed 
in the streets of Antioch. ‘For a whole year they now as- 
sembled themselves with the church and taught much people,’ 


_ and during this brief but interesting period of the history of 


the Christian Church the despised Nazarenes were for the first 
time and within this city called Christians.» About this time 








1 Vide Jos. Of the Wars, vii. 3. 3. : 2 Acts xi. 19, 20: 

® « Antioch was nearly five miles long, and lay on the northern slope 
of the rocky mount Silpius.’ 

4 This famous temple, with its statue of Apollo, was situated four 
or five miles south-west of Antioch. 5 ap. 44. 
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Antioch was visited by certain prophets from Jerusalem, and 
one of them named Agabus signified by the Spirit that there 
should be a great dearth throughout the whole world.!. The An- 
tiochian disciples accordingly contributed freely of their wealth 
to assist their more needy brethren who resided in Judea, and 
Saul and Barnabas were deputed to Jerusalem as bearers of 
their Christian gift. After fulfilling their mission they again 
returned to the scene of their former labours accompanied by 
a nephew of Barnabas named John Mark. A brief interval 
elapsed, and it was revealed to the Antiochian church that 
Paul and Barnabas were to be set apart for a special work—to 
bear the glad tidings of the Gospel to distant lands. Their first 
missionary tour occupied probably a part of two years, after 
which they returned once more to the Syrian capital. Con- 
trary to their expectations, during their absence, certain Ju- 
daizers from Jerusalem had been busily engaged, disseminating 
the seed of contention in the otherwise favoured soil. Saul 
and Barnabas now attempted in vain to arrest the progress of 
the pernicious errors which had thus crept in. They were 
accordingly again deputed to Jerusalem in order to learn the 
opinion of the apostles on the subject. After duly and satis- 
factorily performing their business they once more returned to 
Antioch, accompanied by Judas and Silas, bearing the decision 
of the apostles on the question at issue. The Antiochian 
church was once more in a state of tranquillity. The Judaiz- 
ing party lost their influence, and the peaceful calm succeeded 
the raging storm. Shortly afterwards Peter followed, and 
placed a stumbling-block in the very way which Paul had 
already with so much perseverance cleared. For his want of 
stability, however, Paul withstood him to the face and severely 
reproved him for his misconduct.2_ A second missionary tour 
being now contemplated, Paul and Barnabas separated, the 
former proceeding through Asia Minor in the direction of 
Europe, the latter to Cyprus. The Christian church which 
had thus been established in this city continued to increase, so 
that at a later period the city itself was named Theopolis, and 
in the age of Chrysostom its Christian inhabitants alone num- 
bered upwards of 100,000. 

Since the days of St. Paul, Antioch has been frequently 


' «Which also came to pass in the days of Claudius Cesar :’ vide St. 
of Judea. 
2 Gal: 1:11, &e. 
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visited by earthquakes and besieged by enemies—its glory 
has therefore long since vanished, and its pride humbled in the 
dust. Three times in the fourth century, once in the fifth, 
and twice in the sixth century! it was almost entirely de- 
stroyed by earthquakes. Indeed, it could hardly be called 
the city of Seleucus in the time of St. Paul himself, for when 
he first visited the place he must have been forcibly reminded 
by the state of many of its buildings that they had only barely 
survived a recent shock.? The last visitation of this kind oc- 
curred in the year 1822, on which occasion four to five thou- 
sand perished in its ruins. Unfortunately this city had also 
other enemies to contend with. During one of the crusading 
expeditions of the middle ages it was besieged and captured 
by Godfrey of Bouillon, a.v. 1098. In 1268 it was again 
besieged by the forces of a Sultan of Egypt, and completely 
demolished. 'The proud ‘ Queen of the East’ has ever since 
lain prostrate at her conquerors’ feet, and in vain groaned for 
the hour of her delivery. 

Antioch, it will be remembered, was the city of Ignatius, 
and probably the iirth-place of St. Luke. The modern 
Antakia contains a population of probably not more than 
10,000. 


1 The earthquake of 526 carried away 250,000 of its inhabitants ; that 
of 588, 60,000. 

2*QOne earthquake, according to Malalas, occurred March 28, a.p. 37, 
and another soon afterwards.’ 

In order to form a graphical picture of Antioch at the time of 
Barnabas’s visit, let it be borne in mind that Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who lived p.c. 175, had built a temple on the summit of a neigh- 
bouring hill in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, and on another summit of 
the same hill astrong citadel. A magnificent colonnade, four miles in 
length, would have forcibly reminded him of Herod the Great, while 
baths and aqueducts as impressively reflected the greatness of a Tiberius 
or a Caligula. The crags of Silpius would have reminded him of the 
eagles which Seleucus so anxiously watched to ascertain the wishes of 
the gods. The palace of the Roman governor—the eagles of Rome. 
The magnificence of its buildings—boundless wealth. Its places of 
amusement—the effeminacy of its inhabitants. Ships and camels—its 
extensive trade. A host of sorcerers—boundless superstition. An 
Apollo or a Jupiter—gross idolatry. Jewish synagogues—the religion 
of his youth. 

‘Strabo, in the reign of Augustus, describes the city as a tetrapolis, or 
union of four cities. It was surrounded by a wall fifty feet high, and 
fifteen feet thick, the ruins of which remain to this day.’ 
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Places Visited— 
1.Seleucia —a fortress, seaport and free 
(xiii. 4.) —city,! situated on a rocky emi- 
nence near the mouth of the 
river Orontes, and sixteen-and- 
- a-half miles west of Antioch. 
2. Salamis? —afterwards named Constantia _ Theypreachin — 
(v. 5.) —a city andseaport of Cyprus,’ at mi phe of 
one time the capital of the island. erapra 
It was situated on its south- 
eastern coast, north of the river 
Pedizus, and of the spot after- 
wards occupied by the wretched 
Famagousta. The plain which 
stretches into the interior from 
Salamis is the largest in the 
island. The city itself, like 
Antioch, was occasionally vi- 
sited by earthquakes. In the 
reign of Trajan it was also the 
scene of a fearful insurrection, 
in consequence of which all 
Jews were banished from the 
island. To Christians it is 
more particularly interesting 
as being the supposed scene of 
Barnabas’s martyrdom. 
3. Paphos Old Paphos was situated on Sergius Paulus 
(v. 6.) an eminence, about two miles cage be) 
from the sea, and was annually Kare tieut 3 


Me: ie jesus smitten | 
visited by hundreds of pilgrims.” ah eee 








1 This special favour was conferred upon it by Pompey for its resist- 
ance tothe pretensions of Tigranes. Pliny, a contemporary of St. Paul, 
speaks of it as still possessing the like privileges. 

? Salamis, or ‘Salaminis,’ is supposed to have been built by Teucer 
after the Trojan war, and the neighbouring plain is supposed to have 
formed part of his kingdom. 

$ Cyprus ‘the Blest’ (Heb. Kittim ?)—after Sicily the ‘largest island 
in the Mediterranean—formerly celebrated for its temple of Venus 
(Cypria), and for its extreme fertility; but since it has fallen into the 
hands of the Turks, it has become almost a desert. Productions (for- 
merly) corn, wine, honey, oils, wool, flax, fruit, diamonds, emeralds, 
silver, lead, and copper. Rivers—only one, properly so called—the 
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4. Perga 
(v. 13.) 


5. Antioch 
(v. 14.) 


In the neighbourhood stood a 
temple dedicated to Venus. 

New Paphos was situated on 
the coast about ten miles to the 
north-west, at the extremity of 
asmall plain. ‘ Not long be- 
fore the visit of St. Paul it had 
been destroyed by an earth- 
quake. Augustus had since 
rebuilt it, and from him it had 
received the name of Augusta. 
But the old name still retained 
its place in popular usage, and 
has descended to modern times.’ 
The neighbouring rocks abound 
in caverns, which have been 
alternately used both as tombs 
and dwellings. 

The chief town of Pamphylia 
—situated in a delightful valley 
on the river Cestrus,!. about 
seven miles from the coast— 
temple on an eminence in the 
neighbourhood and _ festivals 
annually celebrated in honour 
of Diana. After the building 
of Attalia this city gradually 
declined, and its site is now 
marked by a heap of ruins. 

The capital of Pisidia, and a 
Roman colony.? It was situated 
on an eminence within the li- 
mits of Phrygia,? and was 
founded by Seleucus Nicanor. 


Mark returns 
to Jerusalem. 


They preach 
in the synagogue 
both to Jews and 
Gentiles with 
success—are e€X- 
pelled from the 
city—and shake 
the dust from 
their feet. 





Pedizus. Capes—St. Andrea (north-east), Grego (south-east), the 
Pedalium of Strabo and Ptolemy, and ‘probably the Idalium of the 


classical poets.’ 
1 Modern Aksoo. 


2 Vide note, ch. ix. 11. 

‘At this time Pisidia, Lycia, and Pamphylia formed one province\ 

under a Roman governor, having Antioch in Pisidia for its capital.’ 
(Lewin, vol. i. p. 145. Footsteps of St. Paul.) 
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6. Iconium! 


(xiv. 1.) 


7. Lystra4 
(v. 6.) 


THE ACTS 


The capital of Lycaonia,? 
‘situated at the foot of Mount 
Taurus, about sixty miles from 
Antioch, on the great highway 
connecting Ephesus with An- 
tioch in Syria.’ ‘ Mountains 
covered with snow rise on 
every side, excepting towards 
the east, where a plain as flat 
as the desert of Arabia extends 
far beyond the reach of the 
eye, ® the largest in Asia Minor. 
This city is now called Konieh. 

A city of Lycaonia, situated 
a few miles from Iconium, the 
native place of Timothy (?). 
Its presiding deity Jupiter. 


OF THE APOSTLES. 


They preachin 
the 
to both Jews and 
Greeks with suc- 
cess—in danger 
of being stoned. 


The cripple 
healed — Barna- 
bas styled Ju- 
piter and Paul 
Mercurius — the 


latter stoned and 
drawn out of the 
city for dead. 


8. Derbe> A city of Lycaonia, situated Thaip Abeer 
a short distance east (?) of attended with 
Lystra—at one time the strong- _ success. 





1 «This city became afterwards the capital of the Seljukian Sultans, 
and had a great part in the growth of the Ottoman empire. The 
modern Konieh ‘is entered by eighty gates, of a square form, each 
known by a separate name, and as well as most of the towers em- 
bellished with Arabic inscriptions.’ (Captain Kinneir, quoted by Conybeare 
and Howson.) 

2 «The last city of Phrygia in the direction of Lycaonia.’ 
‘After the time of St. Paul it was made a colonia.’ 

‘This dreary region was remarkably destitute of water.’ (Strabo.) 

: Se seat Kinneir, quoted by Conybeare and Howson. Footsteps of St. 
Paul, &e 

ss From 2 Tim. i. 5 and Acts xvi. 1, it would appear that St. Paul 


(Xenophon. ) 


synagogues — 


| during this first journey, and while at Lystra, was instrumental in convert- — 


ing awoman named Lois, her daughter Eunice, and Eunice’s son Timothy. 
We may therefore perhaps be pardoned for imagining (as others have 


also done before), that Timothy, on that ever memorable occasion, joined | 


with the few in mournful sighs as he beheld the road stained with the 


apostle’s blood, and the crowd dragging him out of the city for dead. 
‘It is well known that commentators are not agreed whether Lystra 

or Derbe was the birthplace of Timothy; but the former opinion is by 

far the more probable. The latter rests on the view which some critics 


take of Acts xx. 4. The whole aspect of Acts xvi. 1, 2 is in favour of 


Lystra.’ (Conybeare and Howson.) 
® The native place of Gaius (‘ Gaius of Derbe, Acts xx. 4). 
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hold of a famous robber chief 
named Antipater, who was slain 
by Amyntas, king of Galatia.! 


Return :— 
Attalia(v. A seaport of Pamphylia, | They now re- 
25.) ‘beautifully situated round a ‘urn through 


small harbour, the streets ap- 
pearing to rise behind each 
other like the seats of a theatre.’ 
This city was built by Attalus 


Philadeiphus, king of Perga-. 


mus, from whom also it re- 
ceived its name, which has 


Lystra, Iconium, 
and Antioch to 
Perga, whence, 
after a short stay, 
they pass to the 
port of Attalia, 
and there take 
ship for Antioch 
in Syria. 


since been corrupted into Sat- 
tala. 


Chapter XIII. 7. Deputy.—Proconsul. 

19. Seven Nations, viz., the Hittites, Girgashites, Amorites, 
Canaanites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebtisites. (Deut. vii. 1; 
Joshs 11. .10.; Neh. ix. 8.) 

20. 450 Years.—This is evidently incorrect, as will be : 
readily understood from the following considerations. 

According to Old Testament history (1 Kings vi. 1) the 
time which intervened between the date of the departure of the 
Israelites out of Egypt and the accession of King Solomon was 
477 years; but this same interval, when presented to our 





1 Strabo, xii. 1,6. Lewin; Footsteps of St. Paul. 

Note. ‘Nothing can more strongly show the little progress that 
has hitherto been made in a knowledge of the ancient geography of 
Asia Minor, than that, of the cities which the journey of St. Paul has 
made so interesting to us, the site of one only (Iconium) is yet certainly 
known. Perga, Antioch in Pisidia, Lystra and Derbe remain to be dis- 
covered.’ (Col. Leake, 1824, p, 103.) Since that date two of the latter 
have been fully identified. Perga, by Sir C. Fellows, and Antioch by Mr. 
Arundell. (Conybeare and Howson.) The ruins of Lystra and Derbe are to 
be sought for in the neighbourhood of the isolated and snow-capped Kara- 
dagh. This ‘black mountain, as its name implies, probably lay between. 

It appears to me highly improbable that St. Paul, during this Jour- 
ney, as some have supposed, visited Colosse, Laodicea, and Hierapolis. 
Is it at all likely that St. Luke, with all his minuteness of detail, 
would have overlooked a district so important as the south-west corner of 
Phrygia? Is it at all probable that a physician, who had been staying 
at Troas, had never heard of the healing springs of Hierapolis ? 

From Col. ii. 1, it would appear that these places were not visited by 
St. Paul, 
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notice in a different form, produces a different result, viz., 587 
years.! 

Assuming the former to be correct, we have here manifestly 
an excess of 110 years. To overcome this difficulty, some 
have hastily supposed an error to have crept into the MSS. 
through the inadvertence of transcribers. The present read- 
ing, however, appears to be favoured by two considerations of 
considerable weight. 

1. ‘ The most ancient versions agree with the present Greek 
text.’ 

2. It is also tacitly confirmed by Josephus.? 

Paul, therefore, here manifestly follows the erroneous chro- 
nology which in his day was generally accepted. 

21. Forty Years.—This is another passage presenting some 
difficulty. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1. Greeks.—Probably Greek proselytes. 

11. Speech of Lycaonia.—Possibly a mixture of Greek 
and Syriac. 

12. Jupiter and Mercurius.—Pagan gods of antiquity. 

Zeus or Jupiter,* the supreme god of the ancients, was de- 
scribed as the son of Saturn and Ops, and was supposed to 
have received his education in a cave on Mount Ida, in the 
island of Crete. He was usually represented as a fine majestic 
being, seated on a superb ivory throne, and bearing in one 
hand a thunderbolt, and in the other a sceptre of cypress. 








é Years. 
1 Time spent in the wilderness. . 40 
From the arrival of the Israelites in Palestine to the ap- 
pointment of Judges. : 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ wits ed ey 
Under Judges (Acts xiii. 20). , : ; ‘ . 450 (?) 
Reign of Saul (v. 21) : . ‘ ‘ : : . 40* 
Reign of David : ; : ; : ; ; . 40 
087 


? Jos. Ant. vii. 3. 1. 

3 «There seems no reason to suppose that Divine inspiration would 
instruct the apostles in truth discoverable by uninspired research, and 
non-essential to their religious mission.’ (Conybeare and Howson. ) 

* Ammon of Africa, Belus of Babylon, and Osiris of Egypt. 





* During a considerable portion of this time Samuel evidently exer- 
cised his authority as judge. (Vide Jos. Ant. vi. 14. 9.) 
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Mercurius,' the god of eloquence, was described as the 


son of Jupiter and Maia, and was usually represented as . 


Jupiter's companion: in appearance, small, light, and active. 
Possibly the passage under consideration, aided by the pagan 


mythology of the period, may enable us to realise a tolerable 


impression of the general appearance of those noble servants 
of Christ which are here spoken of. 'To account for the ap- 
_ parently strange opinion of the Lystrians, that ‘the gods had 
_ come down to them in the likeness of men,’ it should be borne in 

mind, that it was then generally believed that the gods occa- 
sionally assumed the human form, and favoured mortals with 
_ their presence.? 


CHAPTER XV. 


13. James, viz. ‘the Less.’ Vide chap. i. 18. 

22. Judas, surnamed Barsabas.’ 

Silas.—Probably the Silvanus mentioned in 2 Cor. i. 19; 
1 Thess. i. 1; and 2 Thess.i.1; and the bearer of Peter's 
epistle. He is also supposed to have been one of the seventy. 


History of Silas as recorded by St. Luke. 


I. He accompanies Paul and Barnabas from Jerusalem to Antioch, 


on their return to that city with the decision of the council respecting 


circumcision. (Acts xy. 22, &c.) 
II. After a short stay at Antioch, he again accompanies St. Paul on 
his second apostolical journey as far as Corinth. 
1. In the course of this journey, at Philippi, both are imprisoned, 
and further degraded by being placed in the stocks. 
2. By means of an earthquake they are miraculously delivered, 
and thus become instrumental in converting the jailor. 
3. At Thessalonica they meet with considerable opposition, and 
to avoid danger they are sent by night to Berea. 
4, Silas and Timothy remain for a time in this city to 
eneourage the new converts, while Paul proceeds to Corinth, 
5. They afterwards join Paul at Corinth—Here the history of 
Silas ends. What became of him afterwards is not known. 


1 Hermes of the Greeks. 
? Vide Ovid, Metam. viii. 611, &e. $ Vide note, p. 133 (Simeon). 


| 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


1. Timotheus.—A native of Lystra (?), in the province of | 
Lycaonia, in Asia Minor. His father was a Greek, and his | 
mother, Eunice, a Jewess. The latter, together with his_ 
grandmother Lois, appears to have been converted to Christi- 
anity during St. Paul’s visit, in the course of his first apostolic 
journey; and it is very possible, that on that ever-memor- | 
able occasion, the sickly and tender-minded Timothy had 
looked on in compassion while the infuriated Jews gave vent 
to their feelings by stoning his afterwards beloved companion. — 
On account of his marked progress, his undoubted piety, and | 
his unbounded zeal, he was chosen by Paul to accompany 
him on his second apostolical journey, and in order to satisfy 
the prejudices of the Jews, he caused him to be circumcised. 
We are also informed, that he was further ordained for the 
ministerial office by the laying on of hands. At a later 
period, he became bishop of Ephesus. He afterwards fol-— 
lowed Paul to Rome on the occasion of the apostle’s first 
imprisonment, but, at the time of his second imprisonment, 
he appears to have been absent. What became of him after 
this is not known. Some affirm that he was stoned to death 
at Ephesus, about a.p. 97. 


History of Timothy as recorded by St. Luke. 


1. Being chosen by St. Paul to accompany him on his second apostolical 
journey, he causes him to be circumcised, ‘ for they all knew that his 
father was a Greek,’ 

2. Having passed over into Macedonia and travelled as far as Berea, St. 
Paul, to evade the danger that threatened him from the Jews of Thessa- 
lonica, is conducted to Athens, but Timotheus and Silas are left behind 
to encourage the new converts. 

3. In company with Silas, after a short stay, he follows Paul to 
Athens. (?)? 

4, From this city (?) he retraces his steps to Thessalonica, in order to 
ascertain the state of the infant church after their recent visit. 

5. Having satisfied himself on this point, he again overtakes Paul at 
Corinth. 

6. In company with Paul he next passes over to Ephesus. 

7. From Ephesus he is again gent to visit the brethren at Thessalonica, 
in order to comfort and encourage them. 





1 Vide Note under Berea II. Apost. Journey. 
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ST. PAUL’S SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 


A.D. 61;! Acts xv. 41—xvili. 22. 
Companions—Silas, Timothy, and Luke. 
STaRTING-POINT—Antioch in Syria. 


Places visited :— 
1. Syria The countries which border The churches 


(xv. 41). on the north-east angle of the confirmed. 
| 2. Cilicia’ Mediterranean. Syria was 
_ (xv. 41). — situated between the Eu- 
| phrates on the east, and the 
Mediterranean on the west, 
and to the north of Palestine 
and Arabia. Cuilicia—a_ pro- 
vince of Asia Minor, bordering 
on the Mediterranean, south 
of Mount Taurus.” 
® 3. Derbe 
(xvi. 1), (Lystra) joined 
4. Lystra Vide Jour. i. 7. by Timothy,who, 
: in compliance 
(xvi. 1). with the preju- 


dices of the Jews, 
is circumcised. 


5. Phrygia A province of Asia Minor ; 
Ga, 6). bounded on the north by Bi- 
thynia, on the south by Pisidia 
and, Lycia, on the east by 
Galatia and Cappadocia, and 
on the west by Lydia and My- 
sia. Chief towns, Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, and Colosse. 


1 <Tf we say that this journey was made in the spring of the year 51 
we shall not deviate very far from the actual date. We have no means 
of exactly determining either the year or the season. St. Paul left 
Corinth in the spring (Acts xviii. 21), after staying there a year and a 
half (Acts xviii. 11). He arrived, therefore, at Corinth in the autumn, 
and probably in the autumn of the year 52. Wieseler calculates that 
a year might be occupied in the whole journey from Antioch through 
Asia Minor and Macedonia to Corinth. Perhaps it is better to allow 
a year and a half, and the spring is the more likely season to have been 
chosen for the commencement of the journey.’ (Conybeare and Howson.) 

2 Vide ch, vi. 9. 

H 
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6. Galatia. A province of Asia Minor, Forbidden by 

so called from its inhabitants the Holy Ghost 
to preach the 

the Gauls, who were lured Jord in Asia. 

thither by Nicomedes, King of 

Bithynia, and received the 

north-east portion of Phrygia 

( Galatia), as a reward for their 

services. This province was 

situated to the north-east of 

Phrygia, and was bounded on 

the east by Pontus and Cappa- 

docia, and on the north-west by 

Bithynia. About twenty-five 

years B.C. it became a province 

of the Roman Empire.! 


7. Mysia A small province of Asia They ea 
(v. 7). Minor, bounded on the east by Smtemmgs Dithy- 
: nia, but are not 


Phrygia, on the west by the ,ifored. 
figean Sea, on the north by 
Propontis, and on the south by 
Lydia. The ancient city of 
Troy was situated in this pro- 
vince, and Pergamos was its 
capital. 
8: Troas ‘This was, and still is, a _ Joimed by St. 
(v.8). spot of deep and sacred in- aap aus 
: y avision to pass 
terest) ‘It ‘was’ the s¢ene Of \ Goon into’ Mace: 
the oldest and greatest war of donia. 
antiquity—the Trojan. Greek 
and Latin poets have vied 
with one another to celebrate 
its scenery. Mount Ida rose . 
behind it with its beautiful 
woods and sparkling streams. 
The island of Tenedos lay on the 
bosom of the sea in front of its 
harbour, while, far off, in the 
blue distance, the nearest land 
of Hurope was in sight—the 
lofty Grecian Mount Athos.’ 


zy hots died 3.c. 25, and his territories were formed into a pro- | 
vince by Augustus.’ 
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‘ The town of Troas itself stood 
on a height, sloping gently down 
to the sea. A deep ravine 
separated it from Mount Ida, 
and a large plain stretched on 
either side by the sea shore.’ ! 

History.—‘ Antigonus, who 
wished to leave a monument 
of his name on this classical 
ground, brought together the 
inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing towns to one point on the 
coast, where he erected a city 
and called it Antigonia Troas. 
Lysimachus, who succeeded to 
his power on the Dardanelles, 
increased and adorned the city, 
but altered its name, calling 
it, in honour of Alexander the 
Great, Alexandria Troas, which 
name was ever afterwards re- 
tained.’ ‘It is said that Ju- 
lius Cesar, in his dreams of a 
monarchy which should em- 
brace the east and the west, 
turned his eyes to this city as 
his intended capital, and there 
is no doubt that Constantine, 
before he gave a just preference 
to the situation of Byzantium, 
had conceived the design of 
erecting the seat of empire 
on this celebrated spot, from 
whence the Romans derived 
their fabulous origin.’ ‘Au- 
gustus brought the town into 
close and honourable connec- 
tion with Rome, by making it 
a colonia.’ 

‘Large masses of hewn stone, 
walls that include a circuit of 








————— 


1 Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor. Footsteps of St. Paul. 
H 2 
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———————— 


nine miles, and the ruins of 
piers and arches remain to 
this day, to bespeak its former | 
greatness. 1 Modern name, 


Eski-Stamboul, or Old Con- 


stantinople. : 
9. Samo- An island in the igean Sea; | 
thracia excepting Candia and Mount 


(v. 11). Athos, the highest land in the 
Archipelago. It was so called 
from its inhabitants, who traced 
their origin to Samos and 
Thrace (Samo-thracia). ‘Nep- 
tune, the god of the sea, in the 
heathen mythology, was sup- 
posed to have his throne on 
its cliffs, and from thence it 
was thought he had looked 
down on the scenes of the Tro- . 
jan war, animating its heroes.’ | 

10. Neapolis. Modern Cavallo. A seaport | 
of Macedonia, situated near 
the borders of Thrace, and 
about ten miles south-east of 
Philippi. | 
11. Philip- (So called in honour of Lydia  con- 
pi2(v.12). Philip, King of Macedon, by verted—a dam-— 
whom it was repaired and oe praise 
: pirit of di- © 
adorned’)! nA ‘Party dof Maces2: ation . Pant 
donia, and a colony.? It was and Silas beaten 
5 





Conybeare and Howson; Gibbon. Jootsteps of St. Paul, &e. 
Ancient Crenides. 

3 This privilege, first bestowed upon it by Julius Cesar, was after- — 
wards confirmed by Augustus. ‘The Roman colonies were primarily | 
intended as military safeguards of the frontiers, and as checks upon © 
insurgent provincials.’ ‘They served also as convenient possessions for — 
rewarding veterans who had served in the wars, and for establishing — 
freedmen and other Italians whom it was desirable to remove to a 
distance. The colonists went out with all the pride of Roman citizens — 
to represent and reproduce the city in the midst of an alien population. 
They proceeded to their destination like an army with its standards; 
and the limits of the new city were marked out by the plough.’ ‘ Every 
traveller who passed through a colonia saw there the insignia of Rome. — 
He heard the Latin language, and was amenable in the strictest sense _ 
to the Roman law.’ ‘The colonists were entirely free from any intrusion _ 
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situated on the river Gaggitas,'! and imprisoned 
and ‘in its immediate neigh- ee en Ne 
bourhood stood a famous hill, Noes ae el 
een pean church 
called > Bacchus Mount, .richtsstab lished 
in golden treasure, from whose — Lukeleft behind. 

mines the king was said to 

have gained annually one thou- 

sand talents.’ Brutus was here 

defeated by Antony, and, rather 

than fall into the hands of 

his enemies, committed suicide. 

At the time of St. Paul’s visit, 

‘Philippi was a sort of little 

Rome, peopled by Roman 

citizens, who spoke the Roman 

tongue, and pridedthemselvesin 

Roman manners and customs.’ 

It is now a ruined village. 

12. Amphi- Afterwards named Chryso- 

polis (xvii. polis—modern Yamboli. At 

ry the period under consideration 

it was one of the chief cities 

of Macedonia. It was situated 

about thirty-three miles south- 

west of Philippi, on the river 

Strymon, at a distance of 

about three miles from the sea. 

“The position of Amphipolis 

is one of the most important 

in Greece. It stands in a pass 

which traverses the mountains 

bordering the Strymonic gulf, 

and it commands the only easy 

communication from the coast 

of that gulf into the great Mace- 

donian plains, which extend 

for sixty miles from beyond 


by the governor of the province. Their affairs were regulated by their 
own magistrates. These officers were named Duumyiri, and took a 
pride in calling themselves by the Roman title of Preetors,’ (Conybeare 
and Howson.) 

1 ‘Many eminent German commentators make a mistake here in say- 
ing that the river was the Strymon, The nearest point on the Strymon 
was many miles distant.’ (Jbid.) 
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Meleniko to Philippi.’ ‘ The 
ancient name of the place was 
“ Ennea Hodoi,” or Nine Ways, 
from the great number of ‘Thra- 
cian and Macedonian roads 
which met. at this point. The 
Athenians saw the importance 
of the position, and established 
a colony there, which they 
called Amphipolis, because the 
river surrounded it.’ ‘ Here 
Xerxes crossed the Strymon, 
and offered a sacrifice of white 
horses to the river, and buried 
alive nine youths and maidens.’ 
‘Tt was his failure in an ex- 
pedition against Amphipolis 
that caused the exile of Thu- 
eydides.’ ‘ And again, Amphi- 
polis appears in the speeches of 
Demosthenes as a great stake 
in the later struggle between 
Philip of Macedon and the 
citizens of Athens. It was also 
the scene of one striking pas- 
sage in the history of Roman 
conquest. Here Paulus Emi- 
hus, after the battle of Pydna, 
publicly proclaimed that the 
Macedonians should be free.’ 
13. Apollo- A city of Macedonia, situ- . 
nia. ated between Amphipolis and 
Thessalonica, about thirty miles 
from the former, and about 
thirty-seven miles from the 
latter. Though formerly cele- 
brated for its trade, travellers 
are now at a lossto fix upon the 
exact spot where the city stood. 
14. Thessa- | Ancient Therma, modern Sa- They preach in 
lonica. loniki—a free city! and seaport the synagogues 





* “Thessalonica was not a colony like Philippi, Troas, or the Pisidian 
Antioch, but a free city (urbs libera) like the Syrian Antioch, or like | 
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of .Macedonia—‘ the Liverpool of the Jews with 
of Northern Greece.’ Some Considerable sue- 
suppose that it received its name Sede tee oad Hi 
from Cassander the son of An- py their enemies 
tipater, one of the generals of —Paul and Silas 
Alexander the Great, inhonour escape by night. 
of his wite Thessalonica, the 
sister of Alexander; while 
others maintain that it was so 
called in honour of a victory 
which Philip, King of Macedon, 
the father of Thessalonica,gained 
over the armies of Thessaly. 
‘ Thessalonica was the rest- 
ing-place of Xerxes on his 
march—it was the scene of the 
exile of Cicero, and was visited 
by Antony and Octavius after 
the battle of Philippi.’ ‘Strabo 
in the first century speaks of 
Thessalonica as the most popu- » 
lous town in Macedonia, and 
Lucian in the second century 
uses similar language. Before 
the founding of Constantinople 
it was virtually the capital of 
Greece and Illyricum as well as 
of Macedonia, and shared the 
trade of the Aigean with Ephe- 
sus and Corinth.’ ‘ At the pre- 
sent day Saloniki is the second 
city in European Turkey.’ 
‘ About one-half of its 70,000 
inhabitants are Jews, a con- 
siderable number of whom are 
refugees from Spain and speak 
the Spanish language.’ ‘ Dr. 
Clarke visited this city in 1801 


Tarsus and Athens.’ This honour was bestowed upon Thessalonica in 
consequence ‘ of the part which its inhabitants had prudently taken in 
the great struggle of Augustus and Antony against Brutus and Cassius. 
When the decisive battle had been fought, Philippi was made a military 
colony, and Thessalonica became free” 
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15. Berea 
Cyd) ). 


1 Conybeare and Howson. 
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and describes many ruins of 
ancient buildings with Roman 
inscriptions. Among others 
he mentions a Turkish mosque 
containing one old and singular 
marble pulpit, from which, tra- 
dition says, Paul preached in a 
vault underground.’ } 

Ancient Pherea (so named 
after its founder Pheres)— 
modern Pheria, Verria, or 
Kara Verria—a city of Mace- 
donia, situated on the eastern 
slope of the Olympian range, 
and about sixty miles south- 
west of Thessalonica. ‘ Mo- 
dern Verria is considered one 
of the most. agreeable towns in 
Rumili; it stands on the left 
of the Haliacmon, about five 
miles from the point where 
that river breaks through an 
immense rocky ravine from 
the mountains to the plain.’ 
‘ Streams of water are in every 
street.’ Population 15,000 to 
20,000. 


They preach in 
the synagogues 
of the Jews with 
success—are fol- 
lowed thither by 
the unbelieving 
Jews of Thessa- 
lonica — Paul, 
leaving Silas and 
Timotheus ? be- 
hind,is conducted 
to Athens. 


Footsteps of St. Paul, &e. 


2 From Berea possibly, at the request of St. Paul, Timothy again 
visited Thessalonica, in order to establish the Thessalonians in the 
faith. Paley, however, takes for granted, that Timothy visited Paul at 


Athens, and that he was sent from thence to Thessalonica. 


That the 


reader may judge for himself, I have thought it best to subjoin the fol- 
lowing quotations :— 

Acts xvii. 14.—‘ And then immediately the brethren sent away Paul 
(from Berea) to go as it were to the sea, but Silas and Timotheus abede 


there still,’ 


Acts xvii. 15.—‘And they that 
conducted Paul brought him unto 
Athens, and received a command- 
ment unto Silas and Timotheus for 


to come to him with all speed, 
ver. 16.—‘ Paul waited for them 


at Athens, 


1 Thess. i11.1,2.—‘ We thought 
it good to be left at Athens alone, 
and sent Timotheus our brother (to 
Thessalonica) to establish you.’ 
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16. Athens 
(v. 15). 


17. Corinth 
(xviii. 1). 


So named after Athene (Ro- 
man Minerva), to whom the 
city was dedicated. Athens 
was the most illustrious city of 
ancient Greece—‘ the empo- 
rium of commerce, the eye of 
Greece, the school of the world, 
and the focus in which were 
concentrated the brightest rays 
of Grecian science and of Gre- 
cianart.’ A hostof philosophers, 
too numerous to mention, flou- 
rished within its walls,. and 
added a. lustre to its glory. 
As long as such names as So- 
crates, Plato, and Aristotle are 
remembered with respect, the 
very ruins of Athens will be 
regarded as sacred; and as 
long as the Pireus, the tem- 
ple of Theseus, the Parthenon, 
and the Acropolis arrest the eye 
of the traveller, his enquiring 
mind will be refreshed with 
sweet remembrances of the 
past, and his troubles and la- 
bours will all be forgotten. 

Previous to 1822 Greece, 
and consequently Athens, was 
subject to Turkey. Seven years 
later its independence was ac- 
knowledged. Present popula- 
tion 80,000. | 

The chief city of the Roman 
province of Achaia—‘ the 
world’s fashionable capital’— 
‘the Paris of antiquity.’ It 
was situated on a low table 





Paul disputes 
with the Jews, 
the Epicureans 
and Stoies, and 
preaches the cru- 
ecified Saviour in 
the Areopagus— 
certain of them 
believe. 


Paul becomes 
acquainted with 
Aquila and Pris- 
cilla—is rejoined 
hy Silas and Ti- 
motheus } — re- 





1 Acts xviil. 1-5.—‘ After these things Paul departed from Athens 


and when Silas and Timotheus were come 


‘and came to Corinth... 
from Macedonia, Saul was pressed in the spirit, and testified that Jesus 


was Christ.’ 
_ Note.—It was during this journey, while at Corinth, that St. Paul is 
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land on the narrow isthmus mains here eight- 
which connected the Pelopon- °° eels ae 
nesus (modern Morea) with Peet hone 
Attica; and by means of its  andsubsequently 
ports of Lecheum on the west, with Titus Jus- 
and of Cenchrea on the east, tus, a Gentile 
it was, at the date of St. Paul’s cone 7 
visit, in daily communication ede ie a 
with all the other great ports aple success— 
of the Mediterranean. aceused before 


About 150 years B.c. Corinth Gallio, and dis- . 
i 
i 





was destroyed by the Romans, charged. 
and for a whole century it re- 
mained a wreck of its former 
greatness. The commanding 
position which the city occu- 
pied, however, at length at- 
tracted the attention of Julius 
Cesar, who accordingly sent 
thither a Roman colony. At 
the time of St. Paul’s visit it 
was the honoured resideuce of 
the Roman proconsul. 
If we trace its history be- 
yond that period, we find that 
in A.D. 268 it was burnt by 
the Goths, and in a.p. 525 
again destroyed by an earth- 
quake. It is at present re- 
presented by the wretched and 
unhealthy town of Gortho, | 
which is nothing better than | | 
a heap of ruins. / 
Return :— | 
1. Cenchrea = The east port of Corinth,! si- At length, in 
(v.18). tuated on the Saronic Gulf, at company with) 


. ay Aquila and Pris- 
the distance of nine miles from cilla, Paul dell 












= : al 
supposed to have written his I. and II. Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
(A.D. 52-3). 

* <The road between Corinth and Cenchrea is described by Pausanias, 
as leading through an avenue of pine-trees, and past many tombs, among 


which two of the most conspicuous were those of the cynic Diogenes 
and the profligate Thais.’ ; 
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the city. Modern name, Kich- parts from Co- 
ries. rinth, takes ship 


2. Ephesus ‘Vide Jour. iii. 2. pict cierelp aint 
(v. 19). sus—leaving his 
3. Caesarea Vide chap. x. 1. companions be- 
(v. 22). hind in this city, 
4,Jerusalem: Vide chap. i. 4. he proceeds’ to 
Ceesarea, and 

from thence to 

Jerusalem to 


keep the feast. 
He then com- 
pletes his mis- 
sionary tour by 
returning from 
Jerusalem to An- 
tioch. 


Chap. xvi. 6. Asia.—Vide chap. ii. 9. 

7. Bithynia.—A province of Asia Minor, ‘ whose history is 
as varied as its scenery.’ It was situated on the shore of the 
Black Sea, and was bounded on the east by Pontus, and on 
the west by Propontis and Mysia. Bithynia was one of the 
provinces to which St. Peter addressed his first Epistle. Its 
last king was Nicomedes III., who B.c. 75 leftit by will to the 
Romans. During the reign of Trajan it was governed for 
atime by Pliny. It was in this province, at Nice, that the 
first general council was held against the Arians a.p. 325,! 
and at Chalcedon, another of its cities, the fourth general 
council was held against the Nestorians. 

12. Colony.—Vide note, chap. ix. 11. 

14. Thyatira.—Modern Ak-hisar, a city situated on the 
borders of Lydia and Mysia in Asia Minor, celebrated for its 
dyeing. It afterwards became the seat of one of the seven 
churches addressed by St. John (Rev. i. 11). 

20. Magistrates—Philippi being a Roman colony, ‘it is 
probable that the officers of the army exercised the double 
function of civil and military rulers.’ 

21. ‘ And teach customs which are not lawful for us to re- 
ceive neither to observe, beng Romans.’ 

‘No person shall have any separate gods, or new ones, nor 





1 This council was presided over by Constantine the Great, and it 
was now that the Nicene Creed was drawn up. 
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shall he privately worship any strange gods, unless they be | 
publicly allowed.’ ! 

37. Romans, i.e. Roman Citizens. 

Privileges.—‘ Exemption from scourging; freedom from 
arrest (except in extreme cases), and the right of appeal from 
the magistrate to the emperor.’ 

‘The Valerian law declared that if a citizen appealed from ~ 
the magistrate to the people, it should not be lawful for the 
magistrate to beat him with rods, or to behead him (Plutarch, 
Life of P. Valerius Publicola; Livy, ii. 8). By the Porcian 
law, it was expressly forbidden that a citizen should be beaten 
(Livy, iv. 9). Cicero (Pro Rab. chap. iv.) says that the body © 
of every Roman citizen was inviolable. ‘The Porcian law,” 
he adds, “has removed the rod from the body of every Ro- — 
man citizen.” And in his celebrated Oration against Verres 
he says, “‘“A Roman citizen was beaten with rods in the forum, ~ 
O judges; where, in the meantime, no groan, no other voice | 
of this unhappy man was heard except the cry, ‘I ama Ro- | 
man citizen.’”” ‘Take away this hope,” he says, ‘‘ take away 
this defence from the Roman citizens, let there be no protection © 
in the cry J am a Roman citizen, and the pretor can with — 
impunity inflict any punishment on him who declares himself 
a citizen of Rome.” ’? . 

Though Paul and his companion were Jews, they here 
claim the privileges of Roman citizens, and on a future occa-— 
sion, when the former is about to be bound in the castle of 
Antonia, by order of the chief captain, the fact of his being t 
a Roman enables him to evade the punishment with which 
he is threatened. And again, when about to suffer injustice | 
at the hands of Festus, we find that he avails himself of his 
citizenship and appeals to Cesar. ) | 





—s 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


4. Devout Greeks.—Gentiles who had, in part, embraced - 
Judaism. 

18. Epicureans.—The disciples of Epicurus, a Greek philo- 
sopher, who maintained, ‘that in morality the feeling of | 
pleasure and of pain must determine our actions ;’ ‘that the | 
world was made, not by God, but that it had its origin in, ands 





1 Cicero’ (.Dé Legidus, 1: 8). 2 Vide Barnes, &e. i 
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is still reoulated by, mere chance;’ ‘that the soul perishes 
with the body ;’ ‘ that there are no angels;’ ‘ that gods exist, 
but that they employ pheecly ess in the contemplation and en- 
joyment of their own felicity.’ ! 

Epicurus* was the son of Neocles and Cherestrata, and was born at 
Gargettus, in Attica, about B.c. 340. He spent his earliest years in the 
isle of Samos, but afterwards settled at Athens. Here he purchased a 
pleasant garden, where he taught many disciples. His learning was so 
extensive that (on the authority of Laertius) he wrote 300 volumes, and 
yet it would appear from Cicero, Plutarch, &c., that he was self-taught. 
He died in the seventy-second year of his age, about B.c. 268. 


Stoics (from Greek stoa, a porch). The disciples of 
Zeno, a Greek philosopher, who flourished at Athens; so 
called because they met in a porch of that city. They main- 
tained ‘that the universe was organised by God ; that all things 
were fixed by fate, and that man had no free-will, and ought 
to be unaffected by the passions.’ Like the Pharisees, they 
were scrupulously exact, and boasted of their own righteous- 
ness; they, however, denied a future state of rewards and 
punishments, and upheld suicide.® 

Zeno was a native of Citium, a townin Cyprus, and was contemporary 

_with Epicurus. 

‘The essential principle of the Epicurean philosopher was, 
that there was nothing to alarm him, nothing to disturb him. 
His furthest reach was to do deliberately what the animals 
do instinctively. His highest aim was to gratify himself.’ 

‘The proud ideal which was set before the disciple of Zeno 
was a magnanimous self-denial, an austere apathy, untouched 
by human passion, unmoved by change of circumstance. All 
actions conformable to reason were equally good; all actions 
contrary to reason equally evil.’ 4 

19. Areopagus (or Hill of Mars). An abrupt rock in 
the middle of ancient Athens, where the supreme judges of 
that city, or Areopagites, assembled. ‘This was the most 
celebrated tribunal in the world, its decisions were distin- 
guished for justice and correctness, nor was there any court 
in Greece in which so much confidence was placed.’ Par- 
ticular attention was here paid to matters pertaining to 


1 Vide Gardner’s Christian Cyclopedia, &c. 

2 For a full and fair account of this great man’s life and character, vide 
Gassendi. 

’ Zeno and Cleanthes fell by their own hands. 

4 Conybeare and Howson. 
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religion; ‘the judges were empowered to inflict extreme and 
exemplary punishment upon any person who should slight 
the celebration of the holy mysteries, or blaspheme the gods 
of Greece.’ ‘The Areopagites were judges for life ; they never 
sat in judgment butin the open air, and that only in the night 
time, that their minds might be less lable to distraction 
from surrounding objects.’! Their number probably was not 
fixed. 
28. Your own Poets.—<Aratus and Cleanthes. 
‘He animates the mart and crowded way, 

The restless ocean and the sheltered bay. 

Doth care perplex ? is lowering danger nigh ? 

We are his offspring, and to Jove we fly. —Aratus. 


‘Hail! unto thee may mortals lift their voice, 
For we thine offspring are. All things that creep 
Are but the echo of the voice divine. —CLEANTHEs.? 

34. Dionysius the Areopagite.—Of this person nothing cer- 
tain is known beyond the fact here stated. On the authority 
of Eusebius, he afterwards became bishop of Athens, and 
suffered martyrdom. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


1. Aquila.—aA native of Pontus, and a tent-maker. Being 
compelled to depart from Rome, in consequence of an edict 
issued by Claudius, he and his wife Priscilla proceeded to 
Corinth. Here, through the instrumentality of St. Paul, they 
embraced Christianity. They afterwards accompanied him 
to Ephesus, and proved of considerable service in ministering 
to the wants of the Christians, during his temporary absence 
at Jerusalem. In Rom. xvi. 4 it is stated that, ‘for the 
apostle’s life they laid down their necks.’ This happened, 
possibly, when he was brought before Gallio at Corinth, or, 
perhaps, during the excitement caused by Demetrius at Ephe- 
sus. They subsequently visited Rome,’ but returned again 
to Ephesus.? . What became of them afterwards is not known. 





1 Vide Barnes; Christian Cyclopedia, &e. ? Lewin, vol. i. p. 284. 

3 Some are of opinion that Aquila and Priscilla had embraced Chris- 
tianity while residing at Rome. 

4 Rom. xvi. 3. ‘Greet Priscilla and Aquila,’ &e. The Epistle to 
the Romans, it will be remembered, was written during St. Paul’s third 
journey. 

52 Tim.ivy. 19. ‘Salute Prisca and Aquila,’ 
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History of Aquila as recorded by St. Luke. 


1. On account of the edict of Claudius against the Jews, he leaves 
Rome and takes up his residence at Corinth. 

2. ‘ Being of the same craft,’ he permits Paul to abide with him. 

3. Accompanied by his wife, une he proceeds with St. Paul by 
way of Cenchrea to Ephesus. 

2. Pontus.—Vide chap. ii. 9. 

Italy —A country situated in the south of Europe, of which 
Rome was the capital. St. Paul was conveyed thither as a 
prisoner to appear before Ceesar. 

Claudius.—The Roman Emperor, vide p. 10. 

8. Crispus.—The chief ruler of the synagogue at Corinth, 
and one of the few whom St. Paul baptized with his own 
hands. Some affirm that he afterwards became bishop of 
Afigina, Athens. 

12. Gallio— aA deputy or proconsul of Achaia, and brother 
of the philosopher Seneca. He was at first named Marcus 
Anneus Novatus, and took the name of Gallio in honour of 
Lucius Junius Gallio, a rhetorician, into whose family he had 
been adopted. He received his appointment from the Em- 
peror Claudius about a.p. 58. His character is summed up 
by his brother in the following words : —‘ No mortal,’ says he, 
‘ was ever so mild to any as he was to all, and in him there 
was such a natural power of goodness that there was no sem- 
blance of art or dissimulation.’ 

Deputy.— Proconsul, vide p. 49. 

17. Sosthenes.—Chief ruler of the synagogue at Corinth.! 





1 Vide note, p. 1383 (Simeon), 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


ST. PAUL’S THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY:! 


ap. 54; Acts xvili. 23; xxi. 17. 


Companions—Timothy,? Titus,? Erastus,‘ &c.5 
Srartine-point—Antioch in Syria. 


nay Visited— 


1. Galatia 
and Phry- 
gia (xviii. 
23). 

2. Ephesus 
(xix. 1). 


Vide Jour. ii. 6, 5. 


The metropolis of procon- 
sular Asia, situated in part on 
a small plain on the river Cay- 
ster, at a short distance from 
the Aigean Sea. In the reign 
of Tiberius it was visited by 
an earthquake, but was shortly 
afterwards repaired and em- 
bellished. At the time of St. 
Paul’s visit it was the most po- 
pulous city in Asia Minor, and 
was celebrated for its temple of 
Diana, which was justly re- 
garded as one of the wonders 
of the world,’ but its greatness 


The disciples 
strengthened.. 


Paul _— speaks 
boldly in the syn- 
agogue for three 
months dis- 
putes daily in the 
school of Tyran- 
us for two years® 
—his labours at- 
tended with con- 
siderable success 
—Timotheus and 
Erastus sent over 
into Macedonia— 
a tumult excited 
against Paul by 
Demetrius the 
silversmith, for 
which reason he 





1 One special object which St. Paul had in view in undertaking this 
third journey was to collect money for the poor Christians of Judea (vide 
1 Cor. xvi. 1-4; 2 Cor. viii. 9; Rom. xv. 25, 26; Acts xxiv. 17). 

eVide Acts xix..22.°1 Cor iv. li; xvi.10 2 Cor thls Rom avid &: 


Acts xx. 4. 


$ Comp. 2 Cor. xii. 18 with 1 Cor. xvi. 11, 12. Vide also 2 Cor. viii. 6. 
4 Vide Acts xix. 22. 
‘And these accompanied him (from Greece, on his 
return) into Asia, Sopater of Berea; and of the Thessalonians, Aris- 
tarchus and Secundus; and Gaius of Derbe, and Timotheus; and of 


5 Acts xx. 4. 


Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus. 


Paul and Luke) at Troas.’ 
6 During some part of these two years St. Paul must have paid a short 


visit to Corinth, which St. Luke has overlooked (vide 2 Cor. xii. 14; 


xiii. 1, &e.). 


These going before tarried for us (viz. 


He must also have written an epistle to the Corinthians, 


which is now lost (vide 1 Cor. v. 9), as also his I. Ep, to the Corinthians 


(A.D. 57). 


7 «This temple, which was 220 years in building, was 425 feet long 
by 220 feet broad. The shrine of the goddess was surrounded by a colon- 
nade, open to the sky, of 127 columns of Parian marble, each weighing 


{ 
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haslong since vanished. Ephe- quits the city and 
sus has for centuries lain in the follows hisfriends 
dust, and is at present an unin- SN Od 
habitable mass of ruins.! ‘The 
apostle John is believed here 
to have closed his mission of 
love in peace, and his dust was 
said to repose along with that 
of Timothy among the thickets 
and ruins of Mount Prion.’ ? 

38. Macedo- An extensive country of — Paul visits the 

nia (xx. 1). Greece, bounded on theeast by churches; giving 

the /Egean Sea, on the west by awe a 
Epirus, on the north-east by 
Thrace, and on the south by 


150 tons—sixty feet high—and each the gift of a king. It was decorated 
and beautified inside with cedar, cypress, gold, jewels, and precious 
stones; the roof was supported with columns of green jasper. Hight of 
these still remain in the great mosque of St. Sophia in Constantinople, 
to which they were removed along with other remains of its glory in the 
reign of Justinian. One picture of Apelles, which represented Alexander 
the Great grasping a thunder-bolt, was hung in the temple of Diana, 
purchased at a cost of twenty talents of gold, a sum which Chandler 


estimates at 38,7507. The magnificent altar was from the chisel of 


Praxiteles ; the stair-case was made of a single vine from the island of 
Cyprus; the noblest pictures were hung on the walls; and among many 
other statues, one of pure gold was erected to Antemidorus. Besides 
these, much of the wealth of Asia was deposited for safety within its 
sacred shrine.’ (ootsteps of St. Paul.) 

‘This celebrated edifice, after suffering various partial demolitions, 
was finally burnt by the Goths in their third naval invasion, A.D. 260. 
Travellers are now left to conjecture where its site was.’ (Barnes.) 

1 “At the time of St. Paul’s visit this city probably contained over 
500,000 inhabitants. Tournefort says, that when he was at Ephesus 
there were thirty or forty Greek families there. Chandler, in 1764, found 
only ten or twelve individuals. 

‘Now no human being,’ says Pliny Fisk, ‘lives in Ephesus; and in 
Ayasaluk, which may be considered as Ephesus under another name, 
though not on precisely the same spot of ground, there are merely a few 
miserable Turkish huts.’ (Christian Cyclopedia.) 

* «The body of Timothy was afterwards removed to Constantinople 
by the founder of that city, or his son Constantius, and placed with 
St. Luke and St. Andrew in the church of the Apostles. So says 
Chandler, p. 126.’ (Footsteps of St. Paul.) 

3 From Macedonia (Philippi) St. Paul wrote his II. Ep. to the Corin- 
thians (a.p. 57); vide 2 Cor. ix. 2. It would appear that he now 
travelled as far as Illyricum. 
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4, Corinth 
( Greece) 
(yam), 


Return— 
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Thessaly. Macedonia, it will 
be remembered, was that region 
in’ Europe in which we have 
any record that the gospel was 
first preached—churches Phi- 
lippi and Thessalonica. 

Vide Jour. ii. 7. 





He abides here 7 
three months,! | 
receiving the col- } 
lections from the 
several churches | 
of -Achaia:” > 


After fulfilling his mission Paul intended taking | 
ship at Cenchrea for Syria, but finding that the Jews _ 
had laid a snare for his destruction, he changed his 
plans and retraced his footsteps by way of Macedonia, 
On his return into Asia he was accompanied by Sopater 
of Berea, and of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and | 
Secundus, and Gaius of Derbe, and Timotheus, and of © 


Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus, 


Places visited— 


1. Philippi 
(v. 6). 


2. Troas. 


3. Assos 
(v. 13). 


Wide: Jour... 1... 


Vide Jour. ii. 8. 


There were several cities of 
this name, but the one here re- 
ferred to was situated at a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles 
from Troas. ‘ If we compare 
the description of the ancients 





After the days 
of unleavened 
bread,St.Paul,ac-_ 
companied by St. 
Luke,embarksfor © 
Troas, which they 
reachin fivedays. — 


Joined by their 
companions. Du- ~ 
ring their short 
stay of seven days 
St. Paul exhorts 
the people: with — 
much earnestness — 


- and restores Eu- © 
_tychus to life. 


Here St. Paul, — 
whofrom the lat- | 
ter place had © 
travelled on foot, — 
rejoins his com-— 
panions. 


1 During his stay at Corinth, St. Paul probably wrote his Epistle to 


the Galatians (a.p. 57), and his Epistle to the Romans (a.p. 58). Vide — 
Rom. xv. 26 and xvi. 1. 
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4, Mitylene, 
Chios, Sa- 
mos, Tro- 

' gyllum(v. 
14 & 15). 


5. Miletus 
(v. 15). 


with present appearances, the 
aspect of this city, as seen from 
the sea, must have been sump- 
tuous and grand. A terrace 
with a long portico was raised 


by a wall of rock above the — 


water-line. Above this was a 
magnificent gate, approached 
by a flight of steps. Higher 
still was the theatre, which 
commanded a glorious view of 
Lesbos and the sea, and those 
various buildings which are now 
a wilderness of broken columns, 
triglyphs, and friezes. The 
whole was crowned by a citadel 


of Greek masonry on a cliff of 


granite.’! 

Mitylene, modern Castro, 
capital of the island of Lesbos ; 
situated about eight miles from 
the main-land of Asia Minor. 

Chios, modern Scio, an is- 
land of the Archipelago, situ- 
ated off the coast of Lydia, 
and south of Lesbos. In 1823 
most of its inhabitants were 
cruelly massacred by the Turks. 

Samos, another island of the 
/igean, separated from the 
main-land of Asia Minor(south- 
west of Lydia) by a channel 
about one mile wide. Hphesus 
was situated at a short distance 
to the north-east. 

Trogyllium, a small promon- 
tory (a spur of Mount Mycale), 
situated about five miles south- 
east of Samos. 

Modern Melas,—the birth- 
place of Thales, a seaport and 


1 Vide Conybeare and Howson. 


St. Paul hag 
an affecting ‘in- 
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ancient. capital of Ionia, si- 
tuated at the mouth of the 
Meander, and about thirty 
miles south of Ephesus, once 
celebrated for its temple of 
Apollo. In consequence of 
the continual deposits made by 
the Meander, the coast lne 
about Miletus has, since the 
time of St. Paul, considerably 
changed. ‘Fellowes says that 
Miletus was once a headland 
in a bay, which is now a “dead 
flat,” ten miles in_ breadth.’ 
‘Chandler looks forward to 
the time when Samos and other 
islands will unite with the 
shore, and the present promon- 
tories will be seen inland.’ 
‘ Miletus,’ writes the same tra- 
veller, ‘ was once exceedingly 
powerful and illustrious. Its 
early navigators extended its 
commerce to remote regions; 
the whole Euxine Sea, the 
Propontis, Hgypt, and other 
countries, were frequented by 
its. ships, and settled by its 
colonies. It afterwards fell so 
low as to furnish a proverbial 
saying—“ The Milesians were 


once great.” The whole site . 


of the town, to a great extent, 
is spread with rubbish and 
overrun with thickets. The 
vestiges of the heathen city are 
pieces of wall, broken arches, 
and a few scattered pedestals, 
inscriptions, &c.’! 


terview with the 


elders of Ephe-— 


sus. 





" Chandler. Later travellers assert that this spot is at present covered 


by a lake. 


| 
| 
; 

| 
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6. Coos and Coos or Cos—‘ the garden 
Rhodes of the Agean.’ An island, si- 
ixui. 1). tuated about forty miles south 

of Miletus, off the coast of 
Caria, and not far from the 
isle of Patmos. Also a thriv- 
ing seaport at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the island, the birth- 
place of Hippocrates and 
Apelles, and at one time ‘ the 
seat of the medical school tra- 
ditionally connected with /is- 
culapius.’ At the present day, 
‘no place in the Archipelago 
is more frequented by merchant 
vessels.” 

Exports, wine, silk, &c- 

Rhodes—ancient Asteria—a 
delightful island, situate off the 
coast of Caria, at the south- 
west angle of Asia Minor—ce- 
lebrated for its roses, also for 
its colossal statue of brass, 
seventy cubits high, and its 
temple of the Sun. The statue 
alluded to was built by Chares 
of Lyndus. ‘It was said to 
stand across the harbour, and 
was so high that vessels passed 
under its legs. Hvery finger 
of the image was as big as a 
man. It was reckoned the 
greatest of the seven wonders 
of the world while it stood; 
but in the time of St. Paul it 
was a huge ruin, nothing re- 
maining but the limbs; the 
vast monument of human la- 
bour, 105 feet high, which at- 
tracted from afar the eye of the 
mariner, had been overthrown 


1 Purdy, &c., quoted by Conybeare and Howson. 
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7. Patara. 
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by an earthquake. As the 
Apostle passed into the port, 
the brazen monster was lying 
prone on the beach, where it 
continued for about 900 years, 
until the Saracens took posses- 
sion of the island about A.D. 
600, when the brass of the co- 
lossus was sold to a Jew who 
carried it away on the backs of 
900 camels.’ ! 

‘ Rhodes was the point from 
which Greek geographers reck- 
oned their parallels of latitude 
and meridians of longitude.’ 
‘Its navy appears to have been 
considerable even in the time 
of Demosthenes, while in after 
ages it makes nearly as great 
a figure in history as Venice 
does in the annals of modern 
Europe.’ 

‘No view in the Levant is 
more celebrated than that from 
Rhodes towards the opposite 
shore of Asia Minor. The last 
ranges of Mount Taurus come 
down in magnificent forms to 
the sea; and a long line of 
snowy summits is seen along 
the Lycian coast, while the sea 
between is often an unrufiled 
expanse of water under a blue 
and brilliant sky.’ ? 

The port of Xanthus, situated 
about ten miles from that city, 
on the river Xanthus, in the 


province of Lycia, in Asia 


They here take 
ship for Pheeni- 
cia. 





1 Footsteps of St. Paul. Cedrenus. 
? ‘For the appearance ofthis magnificent coast on a nearer approach 
For a description of the south-western mountains of 
Asia Minor, the Travels of Spratt and Forbes may be consulted.’ (Cony- 
beare and Howson.) 


see Dr. Clarke. 


————— 
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8. Tyre 
(Syria) 
(v. 3). 


9. Ptolemais 


Qvic7). 


10. Cesarea 


(v. 8). 


Minor—once apparently cele- 
brated for its oracle of Apollo: 
at present ‘its port is an inland 
marsh, generating poisonous 
malaria; and the mariner sail- 
ing along the coast would never 
guess that the sand hills before 
him blocked up the harbour into 
which St. Paul once sailed.’ 

Vide chap. xii. 20; distance 
from Patara 340 miles. 


Ancient Acco, modern Acre 
or St. Jean d’Acre—a seaport 
town on the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, about twenty miles 
south of Sidon. It was called 
Ptolemais, probably in honour 
of Ptolemy Lagi,! who was 
long in possession of this part 
of Syria. Shortly before St. 
Paul’s visit it was made a 
Roman colony by Claudius. 
By its modern name of Acre 
it is well known in connection 
with the history of the cru- 
saders as well as that of Napo- 
leon. It was besieged by the 
latter and successfully defended 
by Sir Sydney Smith in 1799, 
and was bombarded by Sir 
Charles Napier in 1840. 

Vide ch. x. 1. 


= 


They disem- 
bark—Paul is 
warned not to go 
up to Jerusalem, 
but is determined 
to accomplish the 
journey. After 
seven days they 
take ship for 
Ptolemais. 

Paul and his 
companions re- 
main here one 
day. 


They tarry 
here a short time 
with Philip the 
evangelist. Paul 
is again warned 
of the troubles 


2 Conybeare and Howson. Ptolemy Lathurus.—Rev. F. C. Cook. 
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that await him | 


at Jerusalem. 


11. Jerusa- § Vide chap. i. 4. ts ve eee ved py | 
e bre en Wl ; 
ps aa gladness — Paul 


visits James and 
salutes the elders 
—he is madecon- 
scious of his dan- 
ger and in ac- 
cordance withthe 
advice of his 
friends he endea- 
vours to evade it 






en, ate atl 


<a S et 


—is dragged out © 
of the temple and — 
only saved from — 


being puttodeath 
through thetime- 


ly aid of the chief 
captain of the © 


band. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


24. Apollos —A Jew of Alexandria in Egypt, an eloquent 
man and mighty in the Scriptures, and at first a disciple of John 
the Baptist. Having been more fully instructed by Aquila 
and Priscilla at Ephesus, he proceeded to Corinth, where his 
labours were attended with considerable success. Indeed his 


eloquence produced such an effect on the Corinthian church ~ 


as to create a party, which St. Paul afterwards found neces- 
sary to suppress. Having again visited Ephesus, St. Paul 
urgently requested him to return; but for a time, and for 
certain reasons which are not mentioned, he obstinately 
refused. Notwithstanding this, the same apostle on a subse- 
quent occasion, in his epistle to Titus, expresses his high re- 
gard for him. What became of Apollos after this is not 
known. ‘Some say he retired to Crete; others that he died 
bishop of Corinth;! others, bishop of Duras, or of Colophon in 
Asia, or of Iconium in Phrygia.’ 


History of Apollos as recorded by St. Luke. 


1. He visits Ephesus during St. Paul’s absence at Jerusalem and 
speaks boldly in the synagogues, knowing only the baptism of John. 

2. Aquila and Priscilla expound unto him the way of God more 
perfectly. 


1 Jerome. 
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3. He passes over into Achaia, being recommended to the notice of the 
disciples by the Ephesian brethren. 
4. He convinces the Jews publicly that Jesus is Christ. 





CHAPTER XIX, 


9. Tyrannus} 

10. Asia.—Vide chap. i. 9. 

14. Sceva.! 

22. Erastus.—The ‘chamberlain’ of the city of Corinth,? 
who during St. Paul’s second apostolical journey, accompanied 
Timotheus from Ephesus into Macedonia. From 2 Tim. iv. 
20, it would appear that he afterwards returned to his own 
city. 
a Diana (Meni, Hecate, Lucina, Proserpine, &c.)—the » 
patron goddess of the city of Ephesus. Sometimes she was 
represented as a huntress; at other times she assumed what 
we may term a triple form, bearing instruments of torture ; and 
occasionally she appeared under the form of a figure with 
many breasts. ‘The temple dedicated to her service at 
Ephesus, on account of its magnitude and splendour, was 
reckoned one of the wonders of the world.‘ 

29. Gaius.—One of St. Paul’s converts,° who, for a time, 
resided at Corinth, and at whose house the apostle appears to 
have been hospitably entertained. He afterwards accom- 
panied St. Paul to Ephesus,’ and is probably the person men- 
tioned in such honourable terms by St. John, and to whom he 
addressed his third epistle.® 





1 Vide note, p. 133 (Simon). ? Rom. xvi. 23. 

3 To indicate their belief in her as the source of all blessings. 

4 «The first temple of Diana at Ephesus is said to have been com- 
pleted in the reign of Servius Tullius at least 570 yearsz.c. Another 
is mentioned as having been designed by Ctesiphon, B.c. 540, which was 
completed by Daphnis of Miletus and a citizen of Ephesus. This temple 
was partially destroyed by fire on the very day on which Socrates was 
poisoned, B.c. 400, and again B.c. 356, by the philosopher Herostratus, 
on the day. on which Alexander the Great was born. He confessed, on 
being put to the torture, that the only motive which he had was to 
immortalize his name. The four walls and a few columns only escaped 
the flames. The temple was repaired and restored to more than its 
former magnificence, in which, says Pliny (lib. xxxvi. 14), 220 years 
were required to bring it to completion.’ (Barnes.) For a description 
of this latter vide Jour. ili. 2 (Hphesus). 

ant Corsis 14; ¢ Rom. xvi. 28, ® Acts six 29 axed 

§ 3 Johni. 1. 

I 
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Aristarchus.—A Macedonian of Thessalonica, who, with | 
Gaius, nearly fell a victim to the rage of Demetrius at Ephesus. — 
He ‘afterwards appears to have accompanied St. Paul into — 
Greece.! From Greece they passed over into Asia, from Asia — 
into Judea, and from Judea to Rome. Here he is brought © 
under our notice as St. Paul’s fellow-prisoner,? and is said to 
have been beheaded at the same time. 

33. Alexander.—A Jew of Ephesus, supposed by Beza, 
Grotius, &c., to have been the coppersmith mentioned in — 
2 Tim. iv. 14, as having done the apostle much harm. There 
is also a person of this name mentioned in 1 Tim. i. 19, 20, 
as having made a shipwreck concerning the faith. 

85. ‘The image which fell from Jupiter.’ ‘Mucianus (on 
Pliny) says that this ¢mage of Diana was never changed, though — 
the temple had been seven times rebuilt—that it was made of 
vine, and had many holes, filled with nard, to nourish and 
moisten it, and to preserve the cement.’ 3 

38. Deputies.—Roman proconsuls, vide p. 49. In the Syriac 
the word appears to be used in the singular. 





CHAPTER XX. 


2. Greece.—A country situated in the south of Europe, of 
which Athens, Corinth, and Sparta, were the most important 
Cities. 

4. Sopater of Berea.—Possibly Sostpater, St. Paul’s kins- 
man, mentioned in Rom. xvi. 21. 

6. The days of unleavened bread, vide chap, xii. 8. 

16. Asta, vide chap. i. 9. 

Pentecost, vide chap. 1. 1. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


2. Phenicia—vide chap. xi. 19. ' 

16. Mnason of Cyprus.—A Jew, with whom St. Paul lodged 
during his present stay at J erusalem. 

18. James—viz., ‘the Less,’ vide i. 18. 

28. ‘ Brought Greeks into the Temple.—Gentiles were not 
permitted to pass into the sacred enclosure beyond the outer 





1 Acts xx. 4. = Col. iv.1 0, 3 Chardler, &e. 
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court; hence the word temple in this passage must mean 
another part of the area, which was regarded as more sacred. 

31. Chief Captain—viz. Claudius Lysias, the commander 
of the Roman cohort, which was stationed in the tower of 
Antonia. 

Castle.—The tower of Antonia. This fortress stood ona 
steep rock adjoining the north-western angle of the temple. 
It was built by John Hyrcanus, high priest of the Jews, and 
was afterwards strengthened by Herod the Great, who changed 
its original name of Baris to that of Antonia, in honour of 
his patron Mark Antony. Antonia consisted of four towers, 
one of which overlooked the two outer courts of the temple; 
it was likewise connected with the same sacred edifice by 
means of secret passages, through which the guards frequently 
passed on the great Jewish festivals, in order to preserve 
peace. 

38. That Egyptian.—Vide last chapter. ‘ Of the Confor pa! 
of Facts,’ &c. 
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26. A Roman, viz.,a Roman citizen. Vide chap. xvi. 37. 
30. ‘ The chief priests and all their council. The Sanhe- 
drim or great council of the nation. Vide chap. iv. 19. 





CHAPTER XXL 


9. H. P. Ananias.—The son of Nebedeus, who succeeded 
Joseph the son of Camith, as high priest! ap. 48. On 
account of certain accusations which had been brought against 
him he was sent by Quadratus, the governor of Syria, to Rome, 
to answer for his conduct before the Emperor Claudius, but 
through the intercession of Agrippa he was acquitted and 
soon afterwards returned to Jerusalem. Ananias having now 
forfeited the high priesthood, that dignity was conferred upon 
a person named. Jonathan,? who, however, shortly afterwards 
fell under the displeasure ‘of Felix and was slain?’ ‘ After the 
death of Jonathan the office of high priest remained vacant 








‘1 Jos; Ant. xx. 5. 3. * JosmAnt. xxi Os 
8 Josy Ant: xxi8. ), 
Te 
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until King Agrippa appointed Ismael, the son of Fabi, to the | 
office.! It was during this interval, while the office of high | 
priest was vacant, that the events which are here recorded | 


took place. Ananias was then at Jerusalem, and as he was 
the last person who had borne the office, it was natural that 
he should discharge, probably by common consent, its duties, 
so far, at least, as to preside in the Sanhedrim.’ 

Paul having now concluded his defence, Ananias com- 
manded those who were near to strike him, to which the 
apostle replied, ‘God shall smite thee, thou whited wall,’ and 
in justification of his conduct he very properly afterwards 
alleged that he was ignorant of his office. ‘I wist not, breth- 
ren, that he was the high priest.’ 

‘Ananias was considered the first man of the nation in 
point of riches, friends, and fortune, yet. was the prediction of 
the apostle fulfilled, for he was shortly afterwards put to death 
by a party of Sicari.’ ‘He attempted to conceal himself in 
an aqueduct, but was drawn forth and killed.’ ?’ 


‘Considerable confusion has existed in the accounts Bie 


several writers have given of this individual.’ 3 

16. Paul’s Sister’s Son.—Of the history of St. Paul’s 
family, these few words embrace nearly all the information 
which we possess. Why this young man now stayed at 
Jerusalem we know not. Some indeed have supposed that 
his mother resided there; but as St. Paul lodged with Mnason, 
it is perhaps more likely that he came up to keep the feast, or, 
possibly, to finish his education. 

23. Coesarea—vide ch. x. 1. 

24. LHelixn—vide p. 50. 

31. Antipatris.—Ancient Caphar-Saba, a small town situ- 
ated about seventeen miles from Joppa, twenty-five miles from 





Cesarea, and thirty miles from Jerusalem. It was rebuilt by | 


Herod the Great, and was called by this name in honour of 
his father Antipater. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
1. Ananias the high priest. Vide chap. xxiii. 2. 


Tertullus—A Roman lawyer, employed by the Jews, pro- 


bably on account of their ignorance of the Roman laws. 





1 Jos. Ant. xx. 8. 8. 2 Jos. de Bell, 11,17, 8, 9. 
3 Vide Barnes, and p. 62. 
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5. Nazarenes.—A name contemptuously applied to the 
followers of Jesus of Nazareth. 

6. To profane the temple. Vide chap. xxi. 28. 

24. Felix and Drusilla. Vide pp. 46, 50. 

27. Porcius Festus. Vide p. 50. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


4. ‘ But Festus answered that Paul should be kept at Cesa- 
rea.’ At Cesarea the Roman governor now resided, and here 
he held his courts. 

10. ‘I stand at Cesar’s judgment seat.’ All the Emperors 
after Julius Cesar were honoured with this title. The per- 
son at this time claiming that distinction was Nero. 

11. ‘IZ appeal unto Cesar.’ For the privileges of a Roman 
citizen. Vide chap. xvi. 37. 

12. ‘ Council.’ ‘Those who assisted the Deputy in the ad- 
ministration of his civil affairs. 

13. Agrippa and Bernice. Vide pp. 41, 45. 

21. Augustus, viz. Nero. Vide p. 15. 
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3. ‘I know thee to be expert.’ Agrippa was a Jew, and had 
passed a considerable portion of his time amongst or near 
them. 


SUMMARY OF ST. PAUL’S HISTORY, FROM THE 
TIME OF HIS IMPRISONMENT AT JERUSALEM 
TO ‘HIS APPEAL TO. CASAR.’ 


A.D. 59-60. Acts xxi. 33-—xxvi. 


‘Then the chief captain came near and took him, and commanded 
him to be bound with two chains.’ (Acts xxi. 33.) 

After this the leading facts in St. Paul’s history may be arranged as 
follows :— . 

1. He addresses his enemies from the stairs of the castle of Antonia, 

2, The same evening orders are given to examine him by scourging, 
but he escapes this punishment by declaring himself a Roman. 

3. On the morrow he pleadeth his cause before the high priest 
Ananias and the Jewish Sanhedrim, and is in danger of ‘ being pulled 
to pieces,’ but is protected by the Roman soldiers. 
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4, To save him from falling a sacrifice to his enemies he is sent by 


Claudius Lysias at the third hour of the night to Ceesarea, attended by — 


200 soldiers, seventy horsemen, and’ 200 spearmen, and is delivered to 
the Roman governor. 


5. After five days, Ananias the high priest and the elders descend 


to Caesarea, accompanied by a certain lawyer named Tertullus, in order 
to accuse him before Felix. From this time forth he is kept by a cen- 
turion, and his friends are permitted to minister unto him. 

6. After two years Felix is succeeded in office by Festus, and in order 
to please the Jews he leaves Paul bound. 

7. A few days later Paul is again brought before the judgment seat, 
and accused by his enemies of many grievous wrongs. They endeavour 
‘to prevail upon Festus to send him up to Jerusalem, that they may kill 
him by the way. Paul, however, being aware of his danger, avails him- 
self of his citizenship and appeals to Cesar. 


~CHAPTER XXVIII. 


1. ‘ They delivered Paul,’ &c. 'This appears to have been : 


a common practice. 

‘ Augustus’ band.’ Inthe Roman army, a ‘ band’ consisted 
of from 400 to 600 men. Why this particular band was es- 
pecially honoured by being called Augustus’ band can only be 
a matter of conjecture. 

2. Adramyttium.—A seaport of Mysia, in Asia Minor, 
situated at the foot of Mount Ida, and opposite to Lesbos, for- 
merly famous for its shipping trade, at present a wretched 
village. 

Asia,—Not Asia Minor, but the province so called. - Vide 
chap. ii. 9. 

Aristarchus. Vide chap. xix. 29. 


ST. PAUL’S VOYAGE TO ROME. 


A.D. 60; Acts xxvVli. xxviii. 


Compantons—St. Luke and Aristarchus the Thessalonian. 
STARTING-PoInT—Ceesarea, 


1. Sidon A celebrated city of Pha- Paul _permit- 

(xxvil. 3). nicia, situated about seventy ue * het nis 
miles north of Czsarea, on the ech himself ah 
coast of the Mediterranean. 


Vide chap. xii. 20. 


2. Cyprus 
(v. 4). 


3, Myra 
(v. 5). 


4, Cnidus, 
Crete (v. 


5. Fair Ha- 
vens (v. 8). 


the peninsula. 


ST. PAUL’S VOYAGE TO ROME. 


Vide note (chap. xiii. 4, 
5). St. Paul’s first Missionary 
Journey. 


A city of Lycia, in Asia 
Minor, situated on an eminence 
on the banks of the Andriace, 
about two miles from the coast, 
and ‘at the opening of a long 
and wonderful gorge which 
conducts the traveller from the 
interior of the mountain region 
of Lycia to the sea.’ It is ve- 
nerated by the Greeks as a 
place of peculiar sanctity. Its 
former importance is evidently 
indicated by its extensive 
ruins. 

Cnidus.—A city of Caria in 
Asia Minor. It was situated 
about 1380 miles north-west of 
Myra, on a small promontory, 
which may be regarded as the 
south - western extremity of 
At the period 
under consideration this city 
was celebrated for its matchless 
statue of Venus by Praxiteles. 

Crete. Vide chap. ii. 11. 

A place of little importance 
on the south-eastern coast of 
Crete. 
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They had in- 
tended sailing by 
the coast of Asia, 
but on account 
of contrary winds 
are obliged to 
sail ‘under Cy- 
prus.’ 

They change 
ships. 


Prevented in 
their course by 


‘contrary winds, 


after coming over 
against. Cnidus 
they change their 
course, and pass 
under Crete. 


Paul foretells 
the damages 
which await 
them—while at- 
tempting toreach 
another port call- 
ed Phenice (on 
the same island) 
they are over- 
taken by a tem- 
pestuous wind 
named Eurocly- 
don, and are in 
such danger that 
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6. Melita ! 
(xxvii. 1). 


7. Syracuse 
(v. 12). 


8. Rhegium 
(v. 13). 


9. Puteoli. 
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Modern Malta. An island, 
about eighteen miles long by 
twelve miles broad, situated 
about sixty miles south of Si- 
cily, and about 480 miles west 
of Crete. ‘ This island is an 
immense rock of white soft 
freestone, with a covering of 
earth, about one foot in depth, 
which has been brought from 
the island of Sicily.’ At pre- 
sent it belongs to Great Britain, 
and is the most densely popu- 
lated spot in Europe. St. 
Paul’s Bay is situated to the 
north-west of Valetta. 


The capital of Sicily, situated 
on its eastern coast, at a distance 
of about 100 miles from Malta. 

A city of Italy, situated on 
the coast, near its south-western 
extremity, over against Messina 
—patron divinities, Castor and 
Pollux. 

Ancient Dicearchia; modern 
Pozzuoli, ‘the Liverpool of 
ltaly.’ This city was situated 
near to Baie,? ‘the Roman 


> thren 
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they give them- 
selves up for lost. 
Paul, however, 
having had a 
vision, comforts 
them. 

After encount- — 
ering great perils, — 
and abstaining 
from food for 
fourteen days, 
they are cast 
upon this island, 
and are kindly 


entertained by — 


the inhabitants. 
After remaining | 
here three 
months (during 
which time Paul 
heals many that — 
are troubled with — 
divers diseases), 
they embark in a 
ship of Alexan- 
dria, whose sign 


is Castor and 
Pollux. 
They tarry 


here three days. 


They tarry 
here one day. 


Certain bre- 
desire 
them to remain 
here seven days. 





1 Some have suppused the Melita or Meleda of the Gulf of Venice 
to be the scene of St. Paul’s shipwreck, but it has been satisfactorily 
proved by Mr. Smith and Sir C. Penrose, that the Melita of the Acts 
ean be none other than Malta. 

2 «Close by Bais, across the bay, was Bauli, where the plot was laid 
for the murder of Agrippina, the mother of Nero, who had met with 


her untimely end about two years before St. Paul’s arrival. 


Across 


these waters Caligula built his fantastic bridge, the remains of which 
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Brighton ;’ about eight miles 
north-west of Naples, and about 
180 miles north of Rhegium, 
at the northern curve of ‘that 
loveliest of all bays,’ the bay 
of Naples. 

‘On entering this bay the 
rocky island of Caprese, with 
its white cliffs and rugged out- 
line, must have been close to 
their right;’ ‘and Paul must 
have gazed with horror on the 
precipice from which the mon- 
ster Tiberius used to hurl, after 
fearful torture, the victims of 
his cruelty.’ ! 

10. Appii Appti Forum, a city of Italy, . They are met | 
Forum & _ situated about fifty miles from Py friends ‘from 
ome, and Paul 
the Three Rome, on the celebrated Ap- © jaro. eoueoe 
Taverns pian way ; according to Horace 
(v. 15). a famous resort for pedlars and 
merchants. It received its 
name in honour of. Appius 
Claudius, a Roman consul. 

The Three Taverns.—An in- 
significant village, eight or ten 
miles nearer to Rome. 

11. Rome The capital of the Roman. ifecsaiiatee 
(v.16). . empire, ‘the mistress of. the by. thimiself with 
world.’ Vide chap. i. 10. a. soldier. that 


St. Paul <is 





were probably visible when St. Paul landed; and at Bais, it will be 
remembered, this same emperor gave audience to the Alexandrian 
ambassadors, as related by Philo and Josephus. 

1 «The island of Capri is nine miles in circumference, and is much 
elevated; the highest point:is 1,800 feet above the level of the sea. 
The formation is entirely limestone, and the vegetation is very rich; 
the figs are particularly fine. It possesses no spring of water. The 
temperature is very equable: in winter it is not cold, and in summer 
the thermometer rarely rises above 74°. From this fact it was a very 
favourite residence with the early Roman emperors. The population is 
now 4,000. The ruins of Tiberius’ villa and the rock whence he made 
eriminals jump into the sea still attract the attention of travellers. 
The latter is called “J1 Salto di Tiberio,” and is 1,800 feet high” (Mrs. 
Westropp, 1854.) ) 

13 
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two whole years 


in his own hired © 
house, and re-- 
ceived all that 


came in unto 
him; preaching 


and teaching © 
those things © 


whicheconcern 
the Lord Jesus 
Christ, with all 
confidence, no 
man forbidding 
him. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


6. Alexandria. Vide chap. vi. 9. 

7. Salmone.—A seaport and promontory, situated at the 
eastern extremity of Crete. 

8. Lasea.—A town situated a few miles from the Fair 
Havens, the remains of which have been recently discovered. 

12. Phenice or Phcenix, modern Lutro. <A seaport on the 
southern coast of Crete, about forty miles west of the Fair 
Havens. 

Crete, Vide-p..91. 

14. Euroclydon.—A kind of hurricane. These dangerous 
winds are still too well known in the eastern part of the 
Mediterranean, and are now called Levanters. 

16. Clauda. Modern Gozzo.—A small island situated 
about twenty miles south-west of Crete. 

27. Adria.—Not the modern Adriatic Sea, but that part of 
the Mediterranean lying between Greece, Italy, Sicily, and 
Africa, 


‘ 
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7. Chief man of the island. Probably the governor. 
11. Castor and Pollux.—The Dioscuri of Greek mythology, 
two semi-gods, who were supposed to preside over sailors and 
protect them. These semi-deities were regarded as twin- 
‘brothers, sons of Jupiter and of Leda, the wife of Tyndarus, 


kept him’ He | 
(thus) remained — 





| 


| 


j 
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King of Sparta. The Alexandrian ship in which St. Paul 
‘sailed on his voyage to Rome was named after and ornamented 
with a sign of these twin brothers, ‘ probably in the form of a 
bas-relief representation of them on the prow.’ 

‘ Captain of the Guard.”—The commander of the Pre- 
torian cohort, viz., Burrhus Afranius. 

30. ‘And Paul dwelt two whole years,’ &c.1—Of the time, 
manner, and result of St. Paul’s trial we know nothing. The 
only information bearing upon this important event in the 
apostle’s life will be found in a brief allusion made by him- 
self in his second Epistle to Timothy. ‘At my first answer 
no man stood with me, but all men forsook me. I pray God 
that it may not be laid to their charge.’ 

We owe the following epistles to St. Paul during his: 
present imprisonment in the Roman capital, viz. :— 

1. His Hpistle to Philemon (4.p. 62.) Sent by Tychicus 

"Ae »» 5) the Colossians (A.D. 62.) f and Onesimus. 

3. 5 » «= «97 -Ephesians (4.D. 62.) Sent by Tychicus, 

Bios, » 9 9) Lhilippians (4.p. 62.) ,, Epaphroditus. 

Note.—After his liberation in a.p. 63, Dr. Howson sup- 
poses that St. Paul first passed by way of Macedonia ito 
Asia—that he next visited Spain, and after an absence of 
about two years that he again returned to Asia, visiting, 
before his return to Rome, Crete, Nicopolis, &c.? 

According to the legends of the Medieval Church, the 
closing scene of St. Paul’s life is to be sought for in con- 
nection with the Mamertine dungeon, Rome. 





? During this brief but eventful period the noble Burrhus was suc- 
ceeded in office by the base Tigellinus, and Octavia the youthful wife of 
Nero was cast aside and cruelly murdered to satisfy the wishes of one 
of his infamous mistresses named Poppa. Felix was now at Rome to 
answer the accusation of his enemies, and Ishmael the Jewish high 
priest had come thither on business relating to the Jewish temple. 

2 It was during some portion of this period, viz. after a.p. 63, that, 
St. Paul is supposed to have written his remaining Epistles (i.e. Ist 
and 2nd to Timothy—Titus, and the Hebrews (?)) 
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LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 
By Bishop Tomline.} 
1. History of St. Paul to his Con- 5. To the end of his Third Apo- — 





version. stolical journey. 
2. To the end of his First Apo- 6. To his release from his first — 
stolical journey. imprisonment at Rome. 


3. To the beginning of his Second 7. To his death. 

Apostolical journey. 

4. To the end of his Second Apo- 

stolical journey. 

1. St. Paul? was born at Tarsus, the principal city of 
Cilicia, and was by birth both a Jew and a citizen of Rome. 
He was of the tribe. of Benjamin, and of the sect of the 
Pharisees. In his youth he appears to have been taught the 
art of tent-making;>5 but we must remember, that among the 
Jews of those days a liberal education was often accompanied | 
by instruction in some mechanical trade.6 It is probable that 
St. Paul laid the foundation of those literary attainments for 
which he was so eminent in the future part of his life at his 
native city of Tarsus,’ and he afterwards studied the law of 
Moses and the traditions of the elders, at Jerusalem, under 
Gamaliel, a celebrated Rabbi.8 

St. Paul is not mentioned in the gospels, nor is it known 
whether he ever heard our Saviour preach, or saw Him per- 
forin any miracle. His name first occurs in the account given 
in the Acts of the martyrdom of St. Stephen, to which he is 
said to have consented.? He is upon that occasion called a 





? Bohn, London, 1852. 

2 «In the Acts of the Apostles he is called Saul till chap. xiii. 9, 
and afterwards he is always called Paul. No satisfactory reason has 
been assigned for this change. Vide Benson’s History of Christianity, 
vol. il. p. 28, and Lardner, vol. vi. p. 234, and the authors quoted by him. 
Perhaps the best conjecture is that of Bp. Pearce: “Saul, who was 
himself a citizen of Rome, probably changed his name, i.e. his Hebrew 
name, Saul, to the Roman name Paul out of respect to this, his first 
Roman convert, i.e. Sergius Paulus, Acts xiii. 7.” Vide Pearce in loc,’ 

* Acts xxi. 39—xxii. 25. 4. Phila. o- 5 Acts xviii. 3. 

® «Vide Doddridge’s notes upon Acts xviii. 3. There was a maxim 
among the Jews, that ‘he who teaches not his son a trade teaches him 
to be a thief.”’ 

” Strabo, lib. 14, tells us that at this time Tarsus was distinguished 
as a place of education. 

Acts xxii. 3; ® Acts vill. 1. 
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young man, but we are nowhere informed what was then his 
precise age. The death of St. Stephen was followed by a 
severe persecution! of the church at Jerusalem, and Paul 
became distinguished among its enemies by his activity and 
violence. Not contented with displaying his hatred to the 
gospel in Judea, he obtained authority from the high priest 
to go to Damascus, and to bring back with him bound any 
Christians whom he might find in that city. As he was upon 
his journey thither, his miraculous conversion took place, the 
circumstances of which are recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and are frequently alluded to by himself in his 
Epistles.4 

2. Soon after St. Paul was baptized at Damascus, he went 
into Arabia,® but we are not informed how long he remained 


: 1 «This persecution is supposed to have lasted about four years, 
A.D. 84-38, 

2 Acts vill. 3. 

SV Acts xi 1), éoce 

melita ek Cor. xvi Fs) Toi 125.13. 

5 «This journey into Arabia* is not noticed in the Acts. It ig 
mentioned by St. Paul himself, Gal. i.17. It seems equally doubtful 
whether he preached at. Damascus before he went into Arabia, and 
whether he preached while he was in Arabia, as Scripture is silent upon 
both points. St. Luke says (Acts ix. 20) that he “‘straightway preached 
Christ,” but he may possibly mean after he returned from Arabia; and 
some have thought that it was ordered by Divine Providence that there 
should be an interval of retirement and quiet between Paul’s violent 





* ‘Writers are not agreed precisely as to what is meant by this 
country (Arabia)—whether it refers to some place not very far from 
Damascus, or whether it was what we more commonly understand by 
the name Arabia—the desert country near the Red Sea. Among other 
conjectures, it is supposed Saul may have gone to Aurana, now called 
Hauran, to the south-east of Damascus. This is a retired and hilly 
region, where the Arabians are of a peaceful and primitive character, 
tending herds and flocks, and occupying themselves in the manufacture 
of goats’-hair tents. If so, we may think of him.as possibly returning 
for a season to his early calling.” ‘It has been thought and perhaps 
correctly, that he began now for the first time to suffer from that com- 
plaint in his eyes of which we shall speak more hereafter. It was a 
complaint common in the city and neighbourhood of Damascus during 
the damps of summer and autumn, and being generally followed by 
fever, compelled those who were subject to it to seek a healthier climate | 
in the uplands. It is not improbable, therefore, that the apostle, suffer- 
ing in bodily health, and after the severe struggles his mind had under- 
gone, would be glad of a purer and more bracing air than Damascus 
could afford.’ (footsteps of St. Paul.) 
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there. He returned to Damascus, and being supernaturally 
qualified to be a preacher of the gospel, he immediately 
entered upon his ministry in that city. The boldness and 
success with which he enforced the truths of Christianity so 
irritated the unbelieving Jews that they resolved to put him 
to death; but this design being known, the disciples conveyed 
him privately out of Damascus, and he went to Jerusalem. 

The Christians of Jerusalem remembering Paul’s former 
hostility to the gospel, and having no authenticjaccount of 
any change in his sentiment or conduct, at first refused to 
receive him, but being assured by Barnabas! of Paul’s real 
conversion and of his exertions at Damascus, they acknow- 
ledged him as a disciple. He remained only fifteen days 
among them,” and he saw none of the apostles except Peter 
and James. It is probable that the other apostles were at 
this time absent from Jerusalem, exercising their ministry at 
different places. The zeal with which Paul preached at 
Jerusalem had the same effect as at Damascus; he became so 
obnoxious to the Hellenistic Jews that they began to consider 
how they might kill him,? which when the brethren knew, 
they thought it right that he should leave the city. They 
accompanied him to Cesarea, and thence he went ‘into the 
regions of Syria and Cilicia, where he preached the faith which 
once he destroyed.’ 4 

Hitherto the preaching of St. Paul, as well as of the other 
apostles and teachers, had been confined to the Jews; but the 
conversion of Cornelius, the first Gentile convert, having con- 
vinced all the apostles that ‘to the Gentiles also had been 
granted repentance unto life,’ Paul was soon afterwards con- 
ducted by Barnabas from Tarsus, which had probably been 
the principal place of his residence since he left Jerusalem, 
and they both began to preach the gospel to the Gentiles at 
Antioch.® Their preaching was attended with great success. 
The first Gentile church was now established at Antioch; and 
in that city, and at this time, the disciples were first called 











persecution of Christians and his zealous propagation of the gospel. 
‘Nec hoe,” says Jerome, ‘segnitize apostoli deputandum si frustra in 
Arabia fuerit ; sed quod aliqua dispensatio et Dei preceptum fuerit ut 
tacerit.”’ In Gal.i. iy 

1 Acts ix. 27.. It does not appear in what manner Barnabas was 
‘himself informed of St. Paul’s conversion. 

? Gal. i. 18. S Acts ix. 29, 4 Gal. i,.21 and 23, 

5 Acts xi. 25. 
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Christians! When these two apostles had been thus em- 
ployed about a year, a prophet called Agabus predicted an 
approaching famine, which would affect the whole land of 
Judea. Upon the prospect of this calamity, the Christians of 
Antioch made a contribution for their brethren in Judea, and 
sent the money to the elders at Jerusalem by Paul and 
Barnabas.2 This famine happened soon after, in the fourth 
or fifth year of the Emperor Claudius.? It is supposed that 
St. Paul had the vision mentioned in the Acts, while he was 
now at Jerusalem this second time after his conversion.® 

Paul and Barnabas, having executed their commission, re- 
turned to Antioch, and soon after their arrival in that city they 
were separated, by the express direction of the Holy Ghost, 
from the other Christian teachers and prophets, for the pur- 
pose of carrying the glad tidings of the gospel to the Gentiles 
of various countries.6 Thus divinely appointed to this im- 
portant office, they set out from Antioch, and preached the 
gospel successively at Salamis and Paphos, two cities of the 
isle of Cyprus, at Perga in Pamphylia, Antioch in Pisidia, and 
at Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, three cities in Lycaonia. They 
returned to Antioch nearly by the same route. 

This first apostolical journey of St. Paul, in which he was 
accompanied and assisted by Barnabas, is supposed to have 
occupied about two years; and in the course of it many, both 
Jews and Gentiles, were converted to the gospel. The sermon 
which Paul preached at Antioch in Pisidia, the conversion of 
Sergius Paulus, the two miracles which Paul performed at 
Paphos and at Lystra, the persecutions which he and Barnabas 
suffered at different places from the unbelieving Jews, and 
other circumstances of the journey, are recorded in the 
Acts.” 

3. Paul and Barnabas continued at Antioch a consider- 
able time, and while they were there, a dispute arose between 
them and some Jewish Christians of Judea. These men as- 
serted that the Gentile converts could not: obtain salvation 
through the gospel, unless they were circumcised ; Paul and 





1 Acts xi. 26. Before this time they had been called Nazarenes 
and Galileans. 

Pu Aeta xi. 28, &c..\.., 8. Vide p. 27, 4 Acts xxii. 17. 

5 Others are of opinion that we should regard this event as having 
occurred on the occasion of his first visit to Jerusalem after his con- 
version. 


6 Acts xiii. 1. | . 7 Acts xiii, 14. 
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Barnabas maintained the contrary opinion.! This dispute 
was carried on for some time with great earnestness; and it 
being a question in which not only the present, but all future 
Gentile converts were concerned, it was thought right that 
Paul and Barnabas, with some others, should go up to Jeru- 
salem to consult the apostles and elders concerning it. ‘They 
passed through Pheenicia and Samaria, and upon their arrival 
at Jerusalem? a council was assembled for the purpose of dis- 
cussing this important point. Peter and James the Less were 
present, and delivered their sentiments, which coincided with 
those of Paul and Barnabas ; and after much deliberation it 
was agreed that neither circumcision, nor conformity to any 
part of the ritual law of Moses, was necessary in Gentile con- 
verts; but that it should be recommended to them to abstain 
from certain specified things prohibited by that law, lest their 
indulgence in them should give offence to their brethren of 
the circumcision, who were still very zealous for the obser- 
vance of the ceremonial part of their ancient religion. This 
decision, which was declared to have the sanction of the Holy 
Ghost, was communicated to the Gentile Christians of Syria 
and Cilicia by a letter, written in the name of the apostles, 
elders, and whole church at Jerusalem, and conveyed by Judas 
and Silas, who accompanied Paul and Barnabas to Antioch for 
that purpose. 

Though the Mosaic institution was pronounced by this high 
authority not to be obligatory upon those who had embraced 
the gospel, yet the attachment of the Jewish Christians to the 
rites and ceremonies to which they had been so long accus- 
tomed, continued to be the cause of frequent dissensions in the 
Church of Christ; and we find that St. Paul upon several occa- 
sions,? subsequent to the council at Jerusalem, conformed to 
the Law of Moses, not indeed as a matter of necessity, but in 
compliance with the prejudices of the Jews, and that he might 
make them better disposed to the reception ‘of the gospel. 
‘ And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews.’ 4 

Not long after Paul’s return to Antioch, Peter came thither,° 
and at first associated freely with the Gentile converts; but he 
afterwards withdrew himself from them, through fear of incur- 
ring the displeasure of some Jewish Christians, who had come 





1 Acts xv. 1, 2. 2 Gal. ii. 1, 3 Acts xvi. 3 and xxi. 26. 
4 1 Cor. ix. 20. 57 Gal iia iee 
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from Jerusalem. Paul publicly, and with great severity, re- 
proved him for this instance of weakness or dissimulation, and 
pointed out the impropriety and inconsistency of such conduct. 
This circumstance, among many others, shows with what a 
jealous eye the Jewish Christians looked upon heathen con- 
verts. 

4. Paul, having preached a short time at Antioch, pro- 
posed to Barnabas that they should visit the churches which 
they had founded in different cities! Barnabas readily con~ 
sented ; but while they were preparing for the journey, there 
arose a disagreement between them which ended in their sepa- 
ration. In consequence of this dispute with Barnabas, Paul 
chose Silas for his companion, and they set out together from 
Antioch. They travelled through Syria and Cilicia, confirming 
the churches, and then came to Derbe and Lystra.? Thence 
they went through Phrygia and Galatia, and being desirous of 
going into Asia Propria, or the Proconsular Asia,* they were 
forbidden by the Holy Ghost. They therefore went into Mysia; 
and not being permitted by the Holy Ghost to go into Bithynia, 
as they had intended, they went to Troas. While Paul was 
there, a vision appeared to him in the night. ‘There stood a 
man of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, Come over into 
Macedonia, and help us.’ Paul knew this vision to be a 
command from heaven, and in obedience to it immediately 
sailed from Troas to Samothracia, and the next day to Neapo- 
lis, a city of Thrace; and thence he went to Philippi, the 
principal city of that part of Macedonia. Paul remained some 
time at Philippi, preaching the gospel; and several occurrences 
which took place in that city are recorded in the Acts.4 

Thence he went through Amphipolis and Apollonia to Thes- 
salonica,°® where he preached in the synagogues of the Jews on 
three successive Sabbath days. ‘Some of the Jews, and many 
of the Gentiles, of both sexes, embraced the gospel; but the un- 
believing Jews, moved with envy and indignation at the success 
- of St. Paul’s preaching, excited a great disturbance in the city, 
and irritated the populace so much against him, that the 
_ brethren, anxious for his safety, thought it prudent to send him 
to Berea, where he met with a better reception than he had ex- 
perienced at Thessalonica. The Bereans heard his instructions 





1 Acts xv. 36. * Acts xvi. * 
% That part of Asia in which are Ephesus, Miletus, &c. 
4 Acis xvi. 12, &c, 5 Acts xvii. 
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with attention and candour, and having compared his doctrines | 
with the ancient Scriptures, and being satisfied that Jesus, whom | 
he preached, was the promised Messiah, they embraced the | 
gospel; but his enemies at Thessalonica, being informed of his | 
success at Berea, came thither, and by their endeavours to stir — 
up the people against him, compelled him to leave that city also. 
He went thence to Athens.!. The inhabitants of that once | 
illustrious seat of learning are represented as being at this tinie — 
in the highest degree addicted to idolatry and superstition, and — 
as passing their time in the most frivolous manner. St. Paul 
‘ disputed in the synagogue with the Jews and with the devout 
persons, and in the market daily with them that met with 
him.’ Some of the Stoic and Epicurean philosophers, upon | 
his preaching to them Jesus and the Resurrection, thought him 
a setter-forth of strange gods, and accused him as such before 
the Court of Areopagus, to which the cognisance of all religious 
controversies belonged. Paul defended himself with great elo- 
quence before this august assembly; and in explaining the 
nature of the gospel doctrines he introduced the awful subject 
of the Day of Judgment, and appealed to our Saviour’s resto- 
ration to life as a pledge and assurance that all men will 
hereafter rise from the dead: ‘ And when they heard of the. 
resurrection of the dead, some mocked, and others said, We will 
hear thee again of this matter; so Paul departed from among 
_them.’? It does not appear that Paul was again summoned 
before the Court of Areopagus, or that those of its members 
who expressed their intention of hearing him again ever sent 
for him in private. However, his preaching’ at Athens was 
not altogether ineffectual, for some of the Athenians were con- 
verted to the gospel, and among the rest, Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite,? and a woman of distinction named Damaris. 

From Athens Paul went to Corinth,‘ and lived in the house 
of Aquila and Priscilla, two Jews, who, being compelled to 
Jeave Rome in consequence of Claudius’s edict against the 
Jews, had lately settled at Corinth. St. Paul was induced to 
take up his residence with them, because, like himself, they 
were tent-makers. At first he preached to the Jews in their 
synagogue; but upon their violently opposing his doctrine, 
he declared that from that time he would preach to the Gentiles” 








1 Acts xvii. 15. 2 Acts xvii. 32, 33. ; 
*® Acts xvii. 34.‘ Eusebius mentions this Dionysius as the first bishop 
of Athens.” _ ; 
* Acts xviii. 
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_ only,! and accordingly he afterwards delivered his instructions 
in the house of one Justus, who lived near the synagogue. 
Among the few Jews who embraced the gospel, were Crispus, 
the ruler of the synagogue, and his family; and many of the | 
Gentile Corinthians ‘ hearing, believed, and were baptized.’ 
Paul was encouraged in a vision to persevere in his exertions 
to convert the inhabitants of Corinth; and although he met 
with great opposition and disturbance from the unbelieving 
Jews and was accused by them before Gallio,? the Roman 
governor of Achaia, he continued there a year and six months, 
‘ teaching the word of God.’ During this time he supported 
himself by working at his trade of tent-making, that he might 
not be burdensome to the disciples. 

From Corinth Paul (sailed into Syria and thence he ?) went 
to Ephesus. The Ephesians, upon hearing the gospel explained 
by Paul, desired that he would continue with them ; but as it 
was necessary for him to keep the approaching feast at Jerusalem 
he could not comply with their request; however, he promised 
that, with the permission of God, he would return to them. 
He sailed from Hphesus to Caesarea, and is supposed to have 
arrived at Jerusalem just before the feast of Pentecost. After 
the feast he went to Antioch; and this was the conclusion of 
his second apostolical journey, in which he was accompanied 
by Silas, and in part of it Luke and Timothy were also with 
him. . 

5. Having made a short stay at Antioch, Paul set out upon 
his third apostolical journey; he passed through Galatia 
and Phrygia, confirming the Christians of those countries ; and: 
thence, according to his promise, he went to Ephesus. He 
found there some disciples who had only been baptized with 
John’s baptism; he directed that they should be baptized 
in the name of Jesus, and then he communicated to them the 
Holy Ghost. He preached for the space of three months in 
the synagogue; but the Jews being hardened beyond con- 
viction, and speaking reproachfully of the Christian religion 
before the multitude, he left them; and from that time he 
‘delivered his instructions in the school of a person called 





1 This declaration must be considered as confined to Corinth, for we 
find him afterwards preaching in many synagogues of the Jews at other 
places.’ 

2 Gallio was the elder brother of Seneca the philosopher. 

% At this time he wrote his two Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

* Acts xix, 
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Tyrannus, who was probably a Gentile. Paul continued to | 
preach in this place about two years,! ‘so that all the inhabitants — 
of that part of Asia Minor heard the word of the Lord Jesus, — 
both Jews and Greeks.’ He also performed many miracles at _ 
Hphesus, and not only great numbers of people were converted 
to Christianity, but many also of those who im this supersti-~_ 
tious city used incantations and magical arts, professed their 
belief in the gospel, and renounced their former practices by — 
publicly burning their books. 

Such was the general success of Paul’s preaching at Ephe- 
sus. But. Demetrius, a silversmith, who sold models of the 
temple and image of Diana, observing the tendency of the 
gospel to put an end to everything connected with idolatry, 
represented to the workmen employed by him, and to others 
of the same occupation, that not only their trade would be 
ruined, which they knew by experience to be very lucrative, 
but also that the temple of their ‘great goddess Diana,’ the 
pride and glory of their city, would be brought into discredit. 
and contempt, if Paul were permitted to propagate his doctrines 
and to persuade the people ‘that they be no gods which are 
made with hands.’ These men, thus instigated both by in- 
terest and by superstition, raised a great tumult in the city, and 
probably would have proceeded to extremities against Paul 
and his companions, if the chief magistrate had not interposed, 
and by his authority dispersed the multitude. 

Previous to this disturbance Paul had intended to continue 
at Ephesus till Titus should return, whom he had sent? to 
enquire into the state of the church at Corinth. He now 
thought it prudent to go from Ephesus* immediately ; and 
having taken an affectionate leave of the disciples he set out 
for Troas,t where he expected to meet Titus. Titus, however, 
from some cause which is not known, did not come to Troas, 
and Paul was encouraged to pass over into Macedonia, with 
the hope of making converts. He met Titus there,° and sent 
him back® with several other persons to apprize the Corinthians 





1 During this stay of St. Paul at Ephesus, he wrote his first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, from which we learn that he supported himself by 
his own labour at Ephesus, as he had before done at Corinth (1 Cor. 
iv. 11, 12). He alludes to the same thing in his speech to the Ephesian 
elders at Miletus (Acts xx. 34). 

2 2/Cor, xii. 18. ® Acts xx. 

$52 Contac 125/18; 5 2 Cor. vii. 6. 

6 St. Paul’s second Epistle to the Corinthians was written at this time 
and sent by Titus. 
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of his intention to visit them shortly. St. Paul, after preach- 
ing in Macedonia, and receiving from the Christians of that 
country liberal contributions for their poor brethren in Judea,’ 
went to Corinth and remained there about three months.? 
The Christians also of Corinth and of the rest of Achaia con- 
tributed to the relief of their brethren in Judea. St. Paul’s 
intention was to have sailed from Corinth into Syria; but 
being informed that some unbelieving Jews, who had dis- 
covered his intention, lay in wait for him, he changed his 
plan, passed through Macedonia, and sailed from Philippi to 
Troas in five days. He stayed at Troas seven days, and 
preached to the Christians on the first? day of the week, the 


m2 Cor: vii. 1. 

2 Just before Paul left Corinth he wrote the Epistle to the Romans, 
probably in the beginning of the year 58. 

3 «Tmmediately after the creation, “ God blessed the seventh day and 
sanctified it,” and thus ordained that every seventh day, or one day in 
seven, should be exempted from the ordinary cares and business of the 
world, and more immediately dedicated to religious uses and the service 
of God. This ordinance, which, from the nature of its origin, must ne- 
cessarily be binding upon all mankind, was repeated as one of the ten 
commandments given from Mount Sinai, which our Lord expressly 
declared to be of perpetual obligation (Matt. v. 17,18). The strict 
observance of the seventh day, or sabbath, was enforced upon the Jewish 
nation by peculiar commands, adapted to the general tenor of institutions 
designed to separate them from the rest of the world, and declared to be 
founded in circumstances peculiar to that people. ‘“‘ Remember that 
thou wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God: 
brought thee out thence through a mighty hand and by a stretched out 
arm; therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the Sabbath 
day” (Deut. v. 15). These positive injunctions, designed to commemo- 
rate their deliverance from Egyptian bondafe, which was “a shadow of 
things to come” (Col. ii. 17), were of a temporary nature, and ceased to 
be binding upon them when the Jewish law was abrogated by the 
coming of the Messiah; and the Saviour of the world having risen from 
the dead on the first day of the week, that day was then appointed to be 
set apart for the purpose of religious worship, according to the original 
institution at the Creation, to commemorate the emancipation of all 
mankind from the power of sin and death. The sacred writers do not 
mention that the apostles received any express direction to make this 
- change in the day which had been so long appropriated to the service of 
God, but as we know that they acted by Inspiration on all occasions 
where religious doctrines or duties were concerned, it is impossible to 
doubt their authority upon this point; and indeed this change seems 
clearly to have been sanctioned by the appearance of Christ in the’ 
midst of them, when they were assembled together (John xx. 19), and by 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, both on the first day of the week. It is 

difficult to imagine circumstances more strikingly calculated to prove 
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day on which they were accustomed to meet for the purpose 
of religious worship. From Troas he went by land to Assos, 
and thence he sailed to Mitylene, and from Mitylene to Miletus. — 
Being desirous of reaching Jerusalem before the feast of Pen-— 
tecost, he could not allow time to go to Ephesus, and there-_ 
fore he sent for the elders of the Ephesian church to Miletus, — 
and gave them instructions and prayed with them. He told | 
them that he should see them no more, which impressed them 
with the deepest sorrow.! From Miletus he sailed by Coos, 
Rhodes, and Patara in Lycia, to Tyre. Finding some dis- 
ciples at Tyre he stayed with them several days, and then 
went to Ptolemais, and thence to Cesarea. While Paul was 
at Cesarea, the prophet Agabus foretold by the Holy Ghost, 
that Paul, if he went to Jerusalem, would suffer much from — 
the Jews. This prediction caused great uneasiness to Paul’s — 
friends, and they endeavoured to dissuade him from his in- — 
tention of going thither. Paul, however, would not listen to 
their entreaties, but declared that he was ready to die at Je- 
rusalem, if it were necessary, for the name of the Lord Jesus., 
Seeing him thus resolute, they desisted from their importuni-. 
ties and accompanied him to Jerusalem, where he is supposed 
to have arrived just before the feast of Pentecost, a.p. 58. 
This may be considered as the end of St. Paul’s third apostolical 
journey. 

6. Paul was received by the apostles and other Christians 
at Jerusalem with great joy and affection; and his account of 
the success of his ministry and of the collections which he 
had made among the Christians of Macedonia and Achaia, for 
the relief of their brethren in Judea, afforded them much 
satisfaction; but not long after his arrival at Jerusalem, some 
Jews of Asia, who had probably in their own country wit- 
nessed Paul’s zeal in spreading Christianity among the Gentiles, 
seeing him one day in the temple, endeavoured to excite a 
tumult, by crying out that he was the man who was aiming to ~ 
destroy all distinction between Jew and Gentile; who taught 
things contrary to the law of Moses, and who had polluted the 
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the universal and perpetual obligation of devoting the ‘‘seventh day” 

or one day in seven as “holy to the Lord,” and the abolition of the. 

Jewish ritual by the establishment of Christianity.’ | 
1 «Tt is, however, highly probable that St. Paul was at Ephesus, after 

his first imprisonment at Rome, as will appear when we consider the 

date of the First Epistle to Timothy.’ . 
Saucts a 
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holy temple by bringing into it uncircumcised heathens.! This 
representation did not fail to enrage the multitude against 
Paul; they seized him, dragged him out of the temple, beat 
him, and were upon the point of putting him to death, when 
he was rescued out of their hands by Lysias, a Roman 
tribune, and the principal military officer then at Jerusalem. 
Lysias instantly bound Paul with two chains, concluding 
that he had been guilty of some heinous crime; but the 
uproar was so great that he could not learn who he was, or 
what he had done, and therefore he committed him to custody, 
that he might afterwards enquire into the nature of his offence. 
As he was conducting him to the castle of Antonia,? Paul 
obtained permission from him to address the people. He began 
by stating to them his former attachment to the law of Moses,’ 
and his zealous persecution of the Christians; he then pro- 
ceeded to relate the circumstances of his miraculous conver- 
sion ; and when he asserted that he was commissioned by God 
himself to announce salvation to the Gentiles through faith in 
the Messiah, they interrupted him with violent exclamations, 
showed the strongest marks of indignation, and declared that 
he was not worthy to live, Lysias, observing the fury of the 
multitude, commanded that Paul should be carried into the 
castle and examined by scourging. .While the soldiers were 
binding him with thongs for that purpose, he informed the 
centurion who attended that he was a Roman citizen. The 
centurion went to the tribune and advised him to be cautious 
in what he did to his prisoner, as he was a citizen of Rome. 
This intelligence alarmed Lysias, who had already violated 
_the privileges of a Roman citizen by binding Paul,4 and he 
immediately desisted from his design of examining him by 
torture. 

The next morning he ‘loosed him from his bands,’ and 
brought him before the Sanhedrim or Jewish council ;° but 








ey 


1! It was death for any Gentile to enter into that part of the temple 
_ which was called the second court, or court of the Israelites. 

2 This castle was built by Herod the Great, and called Antonia from 
his friend Mark Antony; it was afterwards made a garrison for the 
Romans when Judea became a Roman province. 

3 Acts xxii. 

4 «Though a Roman citizen might not be bound with thongs by way 
of punishment, or in order to be scourged, yet he might be chained to a 
soldier, or kept in custody, if he were suspected of being guilty of any 
— erime,’ 

° Acts xxil, 
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great altercation and confusion arising, Lysias, fearing lest 
Paul should be pulled to pieces, again interposed with his 
soldiers and conducted him back to the castle. While Paul 
was asleep that night, Jesus appeared to him and said, ‘ Be of 
good cheer, Paul; foras thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, 
so must thou bear witness also at Rome.’! The next day 
Lysias was informed that more than forty persons had entered 
into a conspiracy to assassinate Paul, and therefore he sent 
him the following evening under a strong guard to Cesarea, 
where Felix, the Roman governor resided. lJysias wrote a 
letter to Felix, explaining the circumstances which originally 
induced him to apprehend Paul, and now to send him to 
Cesarea. Five days after ? Ananias, the high priest, with the 
elders, and a certain orator or advocate named Tertullus, went 
to Cesarea for the purpose of accusing Paul before Felix. 
Tertullus stated the charges against him, and Paul made his 
defence. Felix having heard both of them, said that he would 
enquire more fully into the business, when Lysias should 
come to Cesarea; and in the meantime he commanded the 
centurion to keep Paul as a prisoner at large, and to allow his 
friends to have access to him. 

It does not appear that Felix ever took any further step in 
this trial; but not long after, he and his wife Drusilla,? who 
was a Jewess, sent for Paul, to hear him ‘concerning the faith 
in Christ.’ Paul knew the characters of the persons before 
whom he was to speak, and enlarged upon such points as were 
likely to affect them; ‘and as he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled, and 
answered, Go thy way for this time; when I have a conve- 
nient season I will call for thee.’ Felix was a man of profli- 
gate life and corrupt principles; and this discourse of the 
apostle, though it caused a temporary remorse of conscience, 
and excited some dread of future punishment, made no lasting 
impression upon his mind; on the contrary, he frequently 
sent for Paul afterwards, not for the purpose of hearing the 
great truths of the gospel explained and enforced, but with 
the hope that he would offer him money for his release. | 

At the end of two years Felix resigned the government of 
Judea to Porcius Festus, and with a view of gratifying the 


1 Acts xxiii. 11. 2 Acts xxiv. 
$ Drusilla was the daughter of the elder Agrippa, and sister to King 
Agrippa and Bernice, before whom Paul afterwards pleaded. 
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Jews, he left Paul a prisoner at Cesarea. Three days after 
Festus landed at Cesarea! he went up to Jerusalem; and the 
high priest and the principal Jews, still retaining their malice, 
requested their new governor to send for Paul from Cesarea. 
Their intention was to have murdered him upon the road; 
but Festus refused to send for him, stating that he should 
shortly return to Cesarea, and that he would try him there. 
In about ten days Festus went to Cesarea, and the day after 
his arrival, Paul was brought before him, and the Jews, who 
had come from Jerusalem for that purpose, ‘laid many and 
grievous complaints against him, which they could not prove.’ 
Paul defended himself by declaring, in a few simple words, 
that he had been guilty of no offence, either against the law of 
Moses, or the authority of Cesar; but Festus, wishing . to 
ingratiate himself with the Jews, asked Paul whether he were 
willing to be tried at Jerusalem. He again asserted his inno- 
cence, and availing himself of his privilege as a Roman citizen, 
appealed to the emperor himself; and Festus, after some 
deliberation, informed him that he should be sent to the 
emperor, as he desired. 

Not long after, King Agrippa, with his sister Bernice, came 
to congratulate Festus upon his accession to the government of 
Judea. Festus acquainted him with all the circumstances rela- 
tive to Paul; and Agrippa, expressing a desire to hear Paul, 
Festus promised that he should hear him the next day. <Ac- 
cordingly on the following morning Paul was brought in bonds 
before Agrippa, Bernice, the military officers, and principal 
persons of the city. Festus represented to the assembly that 
the Jews had laid very heavy charges against Paul, declaring 
that he was not worthy to live; that he had himself found no 
guilt of that description in him, but on his appealing to Cesar 
he had determined to send him immediately to Rome; and 
that he had now brought him before them, and especially 
before Agrippa, that after examination he might be enabled 
to state to the emperor, as it was his duty to do, the nature of 
the crimes alleged against him. Then Agrippa,? who is said 
to have been well acquainted both with the Jewish and Roman 
laws, told Paul, that he was permitted to speak for himself. 
In the course of his defence, Paul argued so forcibly in sup- 
port of the gospel, and justified his own conduct in so satis- 
factory a manner, that Agrippa acknowledged himself almost 
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persuaded to be a Christian, and declared that Paul might — 
have been set at liberty, if he had not appealed unto Ceesar. 
After an appeal was made to the emperor, the judge, from — 
whom the appeal was made, could neither condemn nor — 
release the prisoner. 

St. Paul! and several other prisoners were delivered to 
Julius, a centurion, to be conveyed to Rome.? St. Luke has — 
recorded the circumstances of this voyage; it was long and. 
dangerous, and the vessel was wrecked upon the isle of Melita. — 
No lives, however, were lost; and Paul, upon his arrival at 
Rome, was committed to the care of the captain of the guard. 
The Scriptures do not inform us whether he was ever tried 
before Nero, who was at this time Emperor of Rome; and the > 
learned? are much divided in their opinion upon that point. — 
Tam inclined to think, from the silence of St. Luke, that 
Paul was not now brought to any trial at Rome. St. Luke 
only says, ‘Paul was suffered to dwell by himself with a sol- 
dier that kept him. And Paul dwelt two whole years‘ in his. 
own hired house, and received all that came unto him, preach-_ 
ing the kingdom of God, and teaching those things which con- 
cern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no man for- 
bidding him.’ Paul, during his confinement, converted some 
Jews resident at Rome, and many Gentiles, and among the 
rest, several persons belonging to the emperor’s household.° 

7. The Scripture history ends with the release of St. 
Paul from his two years’ imprisonment at Rome,® and no an- 
cient author has left us any particulars of the remaining part 
of this apostle’s life. It seems probable that immediately 
after he recovered his liberty, he went to Jerusalem ; and that 


' « There is no account of any epistle written by St. Paul during his 
long imprisonment in Judea. This was not owing to any strictness in 
his confinement, for Felix commanded a centurion to keep Paul, and to 
let him have liberty, and that he should forbid none of his acquaintance 
to minister or to come unto him.’ (Acts xxiv. 23.) :; 

2 Acts xxvii. 8 Vide Lardner, vol. vi. p. 249. 

4 «During St. Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, he wrote his Epistles to 
the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and to Philemon, and it is pro- 
bable that he wrote his Epistle to the Hebrews soon after his release.’ 

6 Phil. iv. 22. ‘Chrysostom mentions a cup-bearer and a concubine of 
Nero, who were converted by St. Paul.’ 

6 «Tt is to be observed that the Acts do not contain a complete history 
of St. Paul, even to this period; for before he wrote his Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, i.e. before the year 57, he had been five times scourged 
by the Jews, twice beaten with rods, and thrice shipwrecked, none of 
which circumstances are mentioned in the Acts.’ 
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afterwards he travelled through Asia Minor, Crete, Macedonia, 
and Greece, confirming the converts, and regulating the affairs 
of the different churches which he had planted in those coun- 
tries.! Whether at this time he also preached the gospel,? as 
some have imagined, is very uncertain. It was the unani- 
mous tradition of the Church that St. Paul returned to Rome ; 
that he underwent a second imprisonment there,? and at last 
was put to death by the Emperor Nero. Tacitus* and 
Suetonius °® have mentioned a dréadful fire which happened at 
Rome in the time of Nero. It was believed, though probably 
without any reason, that the emperor himself was the author 
of that fire; but, to remove the odium from himself, he chose 
to attribute it to the Christians;.and, to give some colour to 
that unjust imputation, he persecuted them with the utmost 
cruelty. In this persecution Peter and Paul suffered martyr- 
dom, probably in the year 65;° and if we may credit Sulpitius 
Severus, a writer of the fifth century, the former was crucified 
and the latter beheaded.’ 


Miracles of St. Paul recorded by St. Luke. 


1, At Paphos . . Elymas smitten with blindness. 
2. At Lystra .. The cripple healed. 


1 «St. Paul probably wrote his First Epistle to Timothy, and his 
Epistle to Titus at this time, i.e. between his first and second imprison- 
ments at Rome. Some modern authors consider St. Paul as making two 
apostolical journeys after the first of these imprisonments ; the first by 
way of Crete through Judea, to Antioch; the second from Antioch, 
through Syria, Cilicia, Phrygia, Macedonia, and thence to Rome; but I 
find no mention of these journeys in any ancient author.’ 

2 «The opinion that St. Paul preached the gospel in Spain probably 
arose from the following passage in his Epistle to the Romans: “ When- 
soever | take my journey into Spain I will come to you;” but we have 
no certain information whether he ever went into Spain or not. It 
seems, however, clear that in the year 58 he intended to go thither; but 
it should be remembered that this was five years before his release from 
imprisonment.’ 

$ «St. Paul wrote his Second Epistle to Timothy during his second 
imprisonment at Rome.’ 

* Tac. Ann. lib. xv. cap. 44. 5 Suet. Nero, cap. 38. 

§ June 29 a.pv. 66 Trad.—a.p. 68 Conybeare and Howson. 

7 Lib. ii. cap. 41. 

Note.—‘ Baronius tells us, that in the church of St. Mary beyond the 
bridge in Rome, the pillars are yet extant to which St. Paul is said to 
have been bound and scourged.’ ‘It was at Aque Salvise, on the road 
to Ostia, the port of Rome, that the blood of the apostle was shed. If 
there be a hallowed spot on earth, it is surely here.’ (Foctsteps of St. 
Paul.) 
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3. At Philippi . A spirit of divination cast out. 

4, At Ephesus . The Holy Ghost given by the laying on of Paul’s 
hands. 

5. At Ephesus . ‘Special miracles’— diseasés removed and spirits 
cast out. 

6. At Troas. . . Eutychus restored to life. 

7. At Melita .. The viper shaken into the fire without hurt. 

8. At Melita |. The father of Publius healed of a fever and of a 
bloody fiux. 

9, At Melita . . Others healed of various diseases. 


THE PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


A.D. 33-63. 
Vide Paley’s Hvidences of Christianity (Part II. ch. ix.). 


A few days after Christ’s disappearance out of the world, 
we find an assembly of disciples at Jerusalem, to the number 
of ‘about one hundred and twenty,’! which one hundred and 
twenty were, probably, a little association of believers met to- 
gether, not merely as believers in Christ, but as personally 
connected with the apostles, and with one another. What- 
ever was the number of believers then in Jerusalem, we have 
no reason to be surprised that so small a company should as- 
semble; for there is no proof that the followers of Christ 
were yet formed into a society ; that the society was reduced 
into any order; that it was at this time even understood that 
a new religion (in the sense which that term conveys to us) 
was to be set up in the world, or how the professors of that 
religion were to be distinguished from the rest of mankind. 
The death of Christ had left, we may suppose, the generality 
of his disciples in great doubt, both as to what they were to 
do, and concerning what was to follow. 

This meeting was holden, as we have already said, a few 
days after Christ’s ascension; for ten days after that event 
was the day of Pentecost, when, as our history relates,? upon 
a signal display of Divine agency attending the persons of the 
apostles, there were added to the society ‘ about three thousand 
souls.’ 3 But here, it is not, I think, to be taken that these 
three thousand were all converted by this single miracle; but 
rather that many, who were before believers in Christ, became 
now professors of Christianity; that is to say, when they 





1 Acts i. 18. 2 Acts ii. 1. 3 Acts ii. 41. 
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found that a religion was to be established, a society formed 
and set up in the name of Christ, governed by his laws, avow- 
ing their belief in his mission, united amongst themselves, and 
separated from the rest of the world by visible distinctions ; 
in pursuance of their former conviction, and by virtue of 
what they had heard and seen and known of Christ’s history, 
they publicly became members of it. 

We read in Acts iv. 4, that soon after this, ‘the number of 
the men,’ i.e. the society openly professing their belief in 
Christ, was ‘ about five thousand;’ so that here is an increase 
of two thousand within a very short time. And it is probable 
that there: were many, both now and afterwards, who, al- 
though they believed in Christ, did not think it necessary to 
join themselves to this society, or who waited to see what was 
likely to become of it. (Gamaliel, whose advice to the Jewish 
council is recorded Acts v. 84, appears to have been of this 
description; perhaps Nicodemus, and perhaps also Joseph of 
Arimathea. This class of men, their character and their rank, 
are likewise pointed out by St. John in the 12th chapter of 
his gospel. ‘ Nevertheless, among the chief rulers also, many 
believed on him; but, because of the Pharisees, they did not 
confess him, lest they should be put out of the synagogue, for 
they loved the praise of men more than the praise of God.’ 
Persons such as these might admit the miracles of Christ, with- 
out being immediately convinced that they were under an 
obligation to make a public profession of Christianity, at the 
risk of all that was dear to them in life, and even of life 
itself. ) 

Christianity, however, proceeded to increase in Jerusalem 
by a progress equally rapid with its first success; for, in the 
next chapter of our history,! we read that ‘ believers were the 
more added to the Lord, multitudes both of men and women ;’ 
and this enlargement of the new society appears in the first 
verse of the succeeding chapter, wherein we are told, that, 

‘when the number of the disciples was multiplied, there arose 
a murmuring of the Grecians against the Hebrews, because 
their widows were neglected ;’? and afterwards in the same 
chapter, it is declared expressly, that ‘the number of the dis- 
ciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly, and that a great 
company of the priests were obedient to the faith.’ 

This I call the first period in the propagation of Christianity. 


1 Acts v. 14: 2 Acts vi. 1. 
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It commences with the Ascension of Christ, and extends, as 
may be collected from incidental notes of time, to something 
more than one year after that event,’ during which term, the 
preaching of Christianity, so far as our documents inform us, 
was confined to the single city of Jerusalem. And how did 
it succeed there? The first assembly which we meet with of 
Christ’s disciples, and that a few days after his removal from 
the world, consisted of ‘120;’ about a week after this, ‘3,000’ 
were added in one day; and the number of Christians pub- 
licly baptized, and publicly associating together, was very soon 
increased to ‘5,000.’ ‘Multitudes both of men and women’ 
continued to be added. ‘Disciples multiplied greatly, and 
‘many of the Jewish priesthood as well as others, became 
obedient to the faith.’ And this within a space of less see 
two years from the commencement of the institution. 

By reason of a persecution raised against the church at 
Jerusalem, the converts were driven from that city, and 
dispersed ‘throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria.? 
Wherever they came, they brought their religion with them; 
for, our historian informs us,? that ‘they that were scattered 
abroad, went everywhere preaching the word.’ The effect of 
this preaching comes afterwards to be noticed, where the 
historian is led, in the course of his narrative, to observe, that 
then (i.e. about three years posterior to this)* ‘the churches 
had rest throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria, and 
were edified, and walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.’ This was the 
work of the second period, which comprises about four years. 

Hitherto the preaching of the gospel had been confined to 
Jews, to Jewish proselytes, and to Samaritans. It was not 
yet known to the apostles that they were at liberty to propose 
the religion to mankind at large. That ‘mystery,’ as St. 
Paul calls it,° and as it then was, was revealed to Peter by an 
especial miracle. 

It appears to haye been about seven years after Christ’s 
Ascension, that the gospel was preached to the Gentiles of 
Cesarea. A year after this, a great multitude of Gentiles 
were converted at Antioch in Syria. The expressions em- 
ployed by the historian are these: ‘A great number believed, 
and turned to the Lord ; ’ ‘much people was added to the Lord;’ 





- 1 Vide Pearson’s Ant, i. 18. 7. / ? Acts viii. 1. 
* Acts vill. 4. * Benson, b.i. D. 207. 5 Eph. iii. 3-6. 
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‘the apostles Barnabas and Saul taught much people.’ } 
Upon Herod’s death, which happened in the next year,” it is 
observed, that ‘the word of God grew and multiplied.’ 

Three years from this time, upon the preaching of Paul at 
Iconium, the metropolis of Lycaonia, ‘a great multitude both 
of Jews and Greeks believed ;’4 and afterwards, in the course 
of this very progress, he is represented as ‘making many dis- 
ciples’ at Derbe, a principal city in the same district. 

Three years after this,> which brings us to sixteen years 
after the Ascension, the apostles wrote a public letter from 
Jerusalem to the Gentile converts in Antioch, Syria, and 
Cilicia, with which letter Paul travelled through these coun- 
tries, and found the churches ‘established in the faith, and 
increasing in number daily.’® From Asia, the apostle pro- 
ceeded into Greece, where, soon after his arrival in Macedonia, 
we find him at Thessalonica, in which city, ‘some of the 
Jews believed, and of the devout Greeks a great multitude.’/ 
We meet also here with an accidental hint of the general 
progress of the Christian mission, in the exclamation of the 
tumultuous Jews of Thessalonica, ‘that they, who had turned 
the world upside down, were come thither also.’ At Berea, 
the next city at which St. Paul arrives, the historian, who was 
present, informs us that ‘many of the Jews believed.’9 The 
- next year and a half of St. Paul’s ministry was spent at 
Corinth. Of his success in that city we receive the following 
intimations: ‘that many of the Corinthians believed and were 
baptized ;’ and ‘that it was revealed to the apostle by Christ, 
‘that he had much people in that city.’ !° 

Within less than a year after his departure from Corinth, 
and twenty-five years after the Ascension,!! St. Paul fixed 
his station at Ephesus for the space of two years, and some- 
thing more.!? The effect of his ministry in that city and 
neighbourhood drew from the historian a reflection, how 

‘mightily grew the word of God and prevailed.’ !8 And at 
the conclusion of this period, we find Demetrius at the head 
of a party, who were alarmed by the progress of the religion, 
complaining, that ‘not only at Ephesus but also throughout all 
Asia (i.e. the province of Lydia, and the country adjoining 


' Acts ii. 21, 24, 26, 2 Benson, b. ii. p. 289. 3 Acts xii. 24. 
Peacts: tiv, L. 6 Benson’s History of Christianity, b. iii. p. 50. 
§ Acts xvi. 5. 7 Acts xvii. 4. 8 Acts xvil. 6. 

® Acts xvii. 12. 10 Acts xvill. 8-10. 1 Benson, b, iil. p. 160. 
12 Oct XIX. 10; 13 Acts xix. 20. 
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to Ephesus) this Paul hath persuaded and turned away much 
people.’ Besides these accounts, there occurs, incidentally, 
mention of converts at Rome, Alexandria, Athens, Cyprus, 
Cyrene, Macedonia, Philippi. 

This is the third period in the propagation of Christianity, 
setting off in the seventh year after the Ascension, and ending 
at the twenty-eighth. 

Now, lay these three periods together, and observe how the 
_ progress of the religion, by these accounts, is represented. 
The institution, which properly began only after its Author’s 
removal from the world, before the end of thirty years had 
spread itself through J udea, Galilee, and Samaria, almost 
all the numerous districts of Lesser Asia, through Greece, 
and the islands of the Augean Sea, the sea-coast of Africa, 
and had extended itself to Rome, and into Italy. At Antioch 
in Syria, at Joppa, Ephesus, Corinth, Thessalonica, Berea, 
Iconium, Derbe, Antioch in Pisidia, Lydda, Saron, the num- 
ber of converts is intimated by the expressions, ‘a great 
number,’ ‘great multitudes,’ ‘much people.’ Converts are men- 
tioned without any designation of their number at Tyre, 
Cesarea, Troas, Athens, Philippi, Lystra, Damascus. During 
all this time, Jerusalem continued not only the centre of the 
mission, but a principal seat of the religion, for when St. Paul 
returned thither at the conclusion of the period of which we 
are now considering the accounts, the other apostles pointed 
out to him, as a reason for his compliance with their advice, 
‘how many thousands (myriads, ten thousands) there were in 
that city who believed.’? (Chap. xxi. 20.) 


1 Acts xix. 26. 

? In confirmation of this invaluable testimony of St. Luke respecting 
the early and rapid progress of Christianity, it is sufficient to state that 
within thirty years after the Ascension, letters had been addressed by 
St. Paul to the churches of Corinth, Philippi, Thessalonica, Galatia, 
Ephesus, Colosse, and Rome; and by St. Peter to the- Christians who 
were dispersed throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia. 

This parallel testimony, as Paley calls it, also receives further and 
ample confirmation by the writings of Tacitus and Pliny the younger 
among heathen writers; and by Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen, Arnobius, &c. among Christian writers. (Vide 
Paley’s Lvidences of Christianity, Prop. ii. c. 9.) 
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Of the Conformity of Facts mentioned or referred to in the 
Acts of the Apostles, with the state of things in those times, 
as represented by Foreign and Independent Accounts. (Vide 
Paley’s' Evidences of Christianity, Part II. chap. vi.)? 


Acts 11. 1.—Now Peter and John went up together unto 
the temple at the hour of prayer, being the ninth hour. 


Jos. Ant. lib. xv. ch. vii. sect. 8: ‘Twice every day, in the 
morning,-and at the mimth hour, the priests perform their duties 
at the altar.’ 


Acts iv. 1.—And as they spake unto the people, the priests 
and the captain of the temple and the Sadducees came upon 
them. 


Here we have a public officer, under the title of captain of the 
temple, and he, probably, a Jew, as he accompanied the priests and 
the Sadducees in apprehending the apostles. 

Jos. de Bel. lib. 11. ch. 17, sect. 2: ‘And at the temple, Eleazar, 
the son of Ananias, the high priest, a young man of a bold and 
resolute disposition, then captain, persuaded those who performed 
the sacred ministrations, not to receive the gift or sacrifice of any 
stranger.’ 


Acts iv. 6.—Annas the high priest, and Caiaphas, and John 
and Alexander, and as many as were of the kindred of the 
high priest, were gathered together at Jerusalem. 


Annas is here called the high priest, though Caiaphas was now 
in the office of the high priesthood. 

Jos. lib.ii. ch. 20, sect. 3: ‘ Joseph, the son of Gorion, and the high 
priest, Ananus, were chosen to be supreme governors of all things in 
the city” Yet Ananus, though here called the high priest, was not 
then in the office of the high priesthood. The truth is, there is an 
indeterminateness in the use of this title in the New Testament. 
Sometimes it is applied exclusively to the person who held the 
office at the time, sometimes to one or two more, who probably 


1 «Tn collecting these examples, I have done no more than epitomize 
the first volume of the first part of Dr. Lardner’s Credibility of the 
Gospel History.” (Paley.) 

2 The writer principally made use of in the enquiry is Josephus. 

Josephus was born at Jerusalem four years after Christ’s Ascension. 
He wrote his history of the Jewish wars some time after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, which happened a.p. 70, i.e. thirty-seven ‘years after the 
Ascension, and his history of the Jews he finished 4.p. 93, i.e. sixty years 
after the Ascension.’ 
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shared with him some of the powers or functions of the office; 

and, sometimes, to such of the priests as were eminent by thei 

station or character; and there is the very same indeterminatenes 

in Josephus. 

Acts v. 17.—Then the high priest rose up and all they tha 

were with him (which is the sect of the Sadducees), and wer 
filled with indignation. 

St. Luke here intimates, that the high priest was a Sadducee: 
which is a character one would not have expected to meet with in 
that station. This circumstance, remarkable as it is, was not, 
however, without exantples. 

Jos. Ant. lib. xiii. ch. 10, sects. 6 and 7: ‘John Hyrcanus, high 
priest of the Jews, forsook the Pharisees upon a disgust, and 
joined himself to the party of the Sadducees.’ This high priest 
died B.c. 107. 

Ant. lib. xx. ch. 9, sect. 1: ‘This Ananus, the younger, who 
had received the high priesthood, was fierce and haughty in his: 
behaviour, and, above all men, bold and daring, and, moreover, 
was of the sect of the Sadducees.” This high priest lived a little 
more than twenty years after the transaction in the Acts. 


Acts v. 837.—After this man, rose up Judas of Galilee, in the 
days of the taxing, and drew away much people after him. 

Jos. Ant. xviii. 1. 1. &c.: ‘ He (viz. the person who in another place 
is called by Josephus, Judas the Galilean, or Judas of Galilee) 
persuaded not a few not to enrol themselves, when Cyrenius the 
censor was sent into Judea.’ 

Acts ix. 81.—Then had the churches rest throughout all 
Judea and Galilee and Samaria. 

This rest synchronises with the attempt of Caligula to place his 
statue in the temple at Jerusalem; the threat of which outrage pro- 
duced amongst the Jews a consternation, that for a season diverted 
their attention from every other object. Vide Jos. Ant. xviii. 8, &e. 

Acts xi. 27.—And in those days came prophets from Jeru- 
salem unto Antioch; and there stood up one of them named 
Agabus, and signified by the Spirit that there should bea 
great dearth throughout all the world (or all the country); 
which came to pass in the days of Claudius Cesar. 

Jos. Ant. lib. xx. ch. 5, sect. 2: ‘In their time (i.e. about the fifth 
or sixth year of Claudius) a great dearth happened in Judea,’ 

Acts xii. 1.—Now about that time Herod the King stretched | 
forth his hands to vex certain of the church, | 

In the conclusion of the same chapter, Herod’s death is 
represented to have taken place soon after the persecution. 


Jos. Ant. lib. xviii. ch. 7, sect. 10. ‘Sending for him into his palace, 
Caligula put a crown upon his head, and appointed him king of 
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the tetrarchy of Philip, intending also to give him the tetrarchy of 
Lysanias.’ And that Judea was at last, but not until the last, 
included in his dominions, appears by a subsequent passage of the 
same historian, wherein he tells us (lib. xix. ch. 5, séct. 1), that 
Claudius, by a decree, confirmed to Agrippa the dominions which 
Caligula had given him; adding also Judca and Samaria in the 
utinost extent, as possessed by his grandfather Herod. 

The accuraey of our historian, or rather the unmeditated coincidence 
which truth of its own accord produces, is, in this instance, remarkable. 
There was no portion of time for thirty years before, or ever afterwards, 
in which there was a king at Jerusalem, a person exercising that 
authority in Judea, or to whom that title could be applied, except the 
three last years of this Herod’s life, within which period the transaction 
recorded in the Acts is stated to have taken place. This prince was 
grandson of Herod the Great. In the Acts, he appears under his family 
name of Herod; by Josephus he was called Agrippa. For proof that 
he was a king, properly so called, we have the testimony of Josephus 
in full and direct terms. 


Acts xii. 19-28.—And he (Herod) went down from Judea 
to Cesarea, and there abode. And ona set day, Herod, ar- 
rayed in royal apparel, sat upon his throne, and made an 
oration unto them; and the people gave a shout, saying, it is 
the voice of a god, and not of a man; and immediately the 
angel of the Lord smote him because he gave not God the 
glory, and he was eaten up of worms, and gave up the ghost. 


Jos. Ant. lib. xix. ch. 8, sect. 2: ‘He went to the city of 
Cesarea. Here he celebrated shows in honour of Cesar. On the 
second day of the shows, early in the morning, he came into the 
theatre, dressed in a robe of silver, of most curious workmanship. 
The rays of the rising sun, reflected from such a splendid garb, 
gave him a majestic and awful appearance. They called him a 
god, and entreated him to be propitious to them, saying, hitherto 
we have respected you as a man; but now we acknowledge you to 
be mere than mortal. The king neither reproved these persons, 
nor rejected their impious flattery. Immediately after this he was 
seized with pains in his bowels, extremely violent at the very first. 
He was carried therefore with all haste to his palace. These 
pains continually tormenting him, he expired in five days’ time.’ 


Acts xiii. 6.—And when they had gone through the isle 
unto Paphos, they found a certain sorcerer, a false prophet, a 
Jew, whose name was Bar-jesus, which was with the deputy 
of the country, Sergius Paulus, a prudent man. 

The word which is here translated deputy, signifies proconsw, and 
upon this word our observation is founded. . 

The provinces of the Roman empire were of two kinds; those 
belonging to the emperor (governor called propretor), and those 


belonging to the senate, in which the governor was called proconsul, 
and this was a regular distinction, Now it appears from Dio 
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Cassius (lib. liv. ad A.U.C. 732), that the province of Cyprus, which 
in the original distribution was assigned to the emperor, had been 
transferred to the senate in exchange for some others; and that, 
after this exchange, the appropriate title of the Roman governor 
was proconsul.! 


Acts xv. 21.—For Moses, of old time, hath in every city 
them that preach him, ‘bezng read in the synagogues every 
Sabbath day.’ 


Jos. Contra Ap. ii. 18: ‘He (Moses) gave us the law, the most 
excellent of all institutions; nor did he appoint that it should be 
heard once only, or twice, or often, but that, laying aside all other 
works, we should meet together every week to hear it read, and gain 

_a perfect understanding of it.’ 


Acts xvi. 18.—And (at Philippi) on the Sabbath we went 
out of the city by a river side, where prayer was wont to be 
made (or where a proseuche, oratory, or place of prayer was 
allowed). 


The particularity to be remarked, is the situation of the place, 
where prayer was wont to be made, viz. by a river side. 

Philo, describing the conduct of the Jews of Alexandria on a cer- 
tain public occasion, relates of them (Philo im Flac. p. 382), that 
early in the morning, flocking out of the gates of the city, ‘ they go 
to the neighbouring shores (for the proseuchai were destroyed), and 
standing in a most pure place, they lift up their voices with one 
accord,’ . 

Josephus gives us a decree of the city of Halicarnassus, per- 
mitting the Jews to build oratories, a part of which decree runs 
thus (Jos. Ant. lib. xiv. ch. 10, sect. 23): ‘We ordain that the Jews 
who are willing, men and women, do observe the sabbaths, and per- 
form sacred rites, according to the Jewish laws, and build oratories 
by the sea side. 

Tertullian, among other Jewish rites and customs, such as feasts, 
sabbaths, fasts, and unleavened bread, mentions (Tert. ad Nat. lib. 
i. ch. 18), ‘orationes litorales, i.e. prayers by the river side. 


Acts xvii. 22._Then Paul stood up in the midst of Mars’ 
hill and said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things 


ye are too superstitious: for as I passed by and beheld your 
devotions, I found an altar with this inscription, ‘ To the Un- 





1 The propretor may be regarded as a military commander; he was 
appointed by the emperor himself, and held his office during the 
emperor's pleasure. The proconsul or deputy was destitute of military 
power; he was appointed to his office by lot, and held his authority for 

one year only. | 
_ ©A Greek coin of Cyprus, struck in the reign of Claudius, has been 
found, having an inscription on the reverse, which gives to Proclus, the 
successor of Sergius Paulus, the same title as applied in the Acts.’ 
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known God.’ Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, him 
declare I unto you. 


In Epimenide, lib. i. 110, Diogenes Laertius, who wrote about the 
year 210, in his history of Epimenides, who is supposed to have 
flourished nearly 600 years before Christ, relates of him the follow- 
ing story: That, being invited to Athens for the purpose, he de- 
livered the city from a pestilence in this manner. ‘Taking several 
sieep, some black, others white, he had them up to the Areopagus, 
and then let them go where they would, and gave orders to those 
that followed them, wherever any of them should lie down, to sacri- 
fice it to the god to whom it belonged; and so the plague ceased,’ 
Hence, says the historian, ‘it has come to pass, that to this present 
time may be found in the boroughs of the Athenians anonymous 
altars; a memorial of the expiation then made.’ 

Pausanias, who wrote before the end of the second century, in 
his description of Athens, having mentioned an altar of Jupiter 
Olympius, adds (Paus. lib. v. p. 412), ‘ and nigh unto it is an altar of 
unknown gods ;’ and in another place (Paus. lib.i. p. 4) he speaks 
‘of altars of gods called unknown, 

Philostratus, who wrote in the beginning of the third century, 
records it as an observation of Apollonius Tyanzeus, ‘that it was 
wise to speak well of all the gods, especially at Athens, where altars 
of unknown demons were erected.’ (Philos. Apoll. Tyan. lib. vi. 
ch. 3.) : 

The author of the dialogue of Philopatris (by many supposed to | 
have been Lucian, who wrote about a.p. 170, by others some anony- 
mous heathen writer of the fourth century) makes Critias swear 
by the unknown god of Athens (Luc. in Philop. tom. iil.; Grev. 
pp. 767 and 780), and, near the end of the dialogue, has these words: 
‘ But let us find out the unknown god of Athens ; and, stretching our 
hands to heaven, offer to him our praises and thanksgivings.’ 

_ This is a very curious and a very important coincidence. It ap- 
pears, beyond controversy, that altars with this inscription were 
existing at Athens at the time when St. Paul is alleged to have been 
there. It seems also (which is very worthy of observation), that 
the inscription was peculiar to the Athenians. There is no evidence 
that there were altars inscribed ‘to the unknown god’ in any other 
country. Supposing the history of St. Paul to have been a fable, 
how is it possible that such a writer as the author of the Acts of 
the Apostles was, should hit upon a circumstance so extraordinary, 
and introduce it by an allusion go suitable to St. Paul’s office and 
character ? 


Acts xviii. 2.—Because that Claudius had commanded all 
Jews to depart from Rome. 


Suet. Claud. ch. 25: ‘ Judzos impulsore Chresto assidue tumul- 
tuantes Roma expulit.’ 


Acts xviii. 12.—And when Gallio was deputy (proconsul) 
of Achaia. 


The propriety of the title ‘ proconsul’ is in this passage still more 
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critical than in Acts xiii. 6, for the province of Achaia, after pass- 
ing from the senate to the emperor, had been restored again by the 
Emperor Claudius to the senate (and consequently its government 
had become proconsular), only six or seven years before the time in 
which this transaction is said to have taken place. (Suet. in Claud. 
ch. 25; Dio. lib. 66.) And what confines with strictness the ap- 
pellation to the time is, that Achaia under the following reign 
ceased to be a Roman province at all. 


Acts xxi. 28, 24..-_We have four men which have a vow on 
them; them take, and purify thyself with them, that they may 
shave their heads, &c. 


Jos. de Bell. lib. ii. ch. 15: ‘It is customary for those who have 
been afflicted with some distemper, or have laboured under any other 
difficulties, to make a vow thirty days before they offer sacrifices, to 
abstain from wine, and shave the hair of their heads.’ 

Jos. Ant, xix. 6. 1: ‘He (H. Agrippa) coming to Jerusalem, 
offered up sacrifices of thanksgiving, and omitted nothing that was 
prescribed by the law, for which reason he also ordered a good 
number of the Nazarites to be shaved.” The custom and the expres- 
sion are both remarkable, and both in close conformity with the 
Scripture account. 

Acts xxi. 80.—And they took Paul and drew him out of 
the temple, and forthwith the doors were shut; and as they 
went about to kill him, tidings came to the chief captain of 
the band, that all Jerusalem was in an uproar. Then the chief 
captain came near, and took him, and commanded him to be 
bound with two chains, and demanded who he was, and what 
he had done; and some cried one thing, and some another, 
among the multitude, and when he could not know the cer- 
tainty for the tumult, he commanded him to be carried into 
the castle. And when he came upon the stairs, so it was, that 
he was borne of the soldiers for the violence of the people. 

In this quotation, we have the band of Roman soldiers at Jeru- 
salem; their office (to suppress tumults), the castle, the stairs, 
both, as it should seem, adjoining to the temple. Let us enquire 
whether we can find these particulars in any other record of that 
age and place. Jos. de Bell. lib. v. ch. 5, sect. 8: ‘ Antonia was 
situated at the angle of the western and northern porticoes of the 
outer temple. It was built upon a rock fifty cubits high, steep on 
all sides. On that side where it joined to the porticoes of the 
temple, there were stairs reaching to each portico, by which the 
guard descended, for there was always lodged here ‘a Roman legion, 
and posting themselves in their armour in several places in the 
porticoes, they kept a watch on the people on the feast days, to pre- 
vent all disorders ; for, as the temple was a guard to the city, so was 
Antonia to the temple.’ 


Acts xxi. 38.—Art not thou that Egyptian, which before 
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these days madest an uproar, and leddest out into the wilder- 
ness four thousand men that were murderers ? 


Jos. de Bell. lib. 11. ch. 13, sect. 5: ‘ But the Egyptian false prophet 
brought a yet heavier disaster upon the Jews; for this impostor, 
coming into the country, and gaining the reputation of a prophet, 
gathered together 30,000 men, who were deceived by him. Having 
brought them round out of the wilderness, up to the Mount of 
Olives, he intended from thence to make his attack upon Jerusalem; 
but Felix, coming suddenly upon him with the Roman soldiers, 
prevented an attack.’ ‘A great number, or (as it should rather be 
rendered) | the greatest part of enh were either slain or taken 
prisoners.’ 

In these two passages, the decieuation of this impostor, ‘an Egyp- 
tian,’ without the proper name; ‘the wilderness,’ his escape, though © 
his followers were destroyed; the time of the transaction, in the pre- 
sidentship of Felix, which could not be any long time before the words 
in Luke are supposed to have been spoken; are circumstances of close 
correspondency. There is one, and only one point of disagreement, 
and that is in the number of his followers, which in the Acts are called 
4,000, and by Josephus 30,000; but, beside that the names of numbers, 
more than any other words, are liable to the errors of transcribers, 
we are, in the present instance, under the less concern to reconcile the 
evangelist with Josephus, as Josephus is not, on this point, consistent 
with himself; for whereas, in the passage here quoted, he calls the 
number 30,000, and tells us that the greatest part, or a great number 
(according as his words are rendered) of those that were with him, were 
destroyed ; in his Antiquities, he represents 400 to have been killed 
on this occasion, and 200 taken prisoners (lib. xx. ch. 7, sect. 6), which 
certainly was not the ‘greatest part, nor a ‘great number’ out of 
30,000. It is probable also, that Lysias and Josephus spoke of the 
expedition in its different stages; Lysias of those who followed the 
Egyptian out of Jerusalem; Josephus, of all who were called about 
him afterwards from different quarters. 


Acts xxii. 27.—Then the chief captain came and said unto 
him (Paul), ‘Tell me, art thou a Roman?’ He said ‘ Yea.’ 


The circumstance here to be noticed is, that a Jew was a Roman 
citizen. Jos. Ant. lib. xiv. ch. 10, sect. 18: ‘ Lucius Lentulus, the 
consul, declared, “I have dismissed from the service the Jewish 
Roman citizens, who observe the rites of the Jewish religion at 
Ephesus.”’ 


Acts xxii. 28.—And the chief captain answered, with a 
great sum obtained I this freedom. 

Dio Cassius, lib. lx.: ‘This privilege, which had been bought for- 

merly at a great price, became so cheap, that it was commonly said 


a man might be made a Roman citizen for a few pieces of broken 
glass.’ 


Acts xxill. 4.—And they that stood by said, ‘ Revilest thou 
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God’s high priest?” Then said Paul, ‘I wist not, brethren, that 
he was the high priest.’ 


Now, upon inquiry into the history of the age, it turns out that; 
Ananias, of whom this is spoken, was, in truth, ot the high priest, 
‘though he was sitting in judgment in that assumed capacity. The 
case was, that he had formerly holden the office, and had been de- 
posed ; that the person who succeeded him had been murdered ; 
that another was not yet appointed to the station; and that, during 
the vacancy, he had, of his own authority, taken upon himself the 
discharge of the office (Jos. Anz., lib. xx. ch. 5, sect. 2, also ch. 6, sect. 
2 and ch. 9, sect.2). This singular situation of the high priesthood 
took place during the interval between the death of Jonathan, who 
was murdered by order of Felix, and the accession of Ismael, who 
was invested with the high priesthood by Agrippa; and precisely © 
in this interval it happened that St. Paul was apprehended and 
brought before the Jewish council. 


Acts xxii. 8.—For the Sadducees say that there is no re- 
surrection, neither angel, nor spirit; but the Pharisees confess 


both. 


Jos. de Bell. lib. 11. ch. 7, sect. 14: ‘ They (the Pharisees) believe 
every soul to be immortal, but that the soul of the good only passes 
into another body, and that the soul of the wicked is punished with 
eternal punishment.’ On the other hand (Azz. lib. xviii. ch. 1, sect. 
4), ‘It is the opinion of the Sadducees that souls perish with the | 
bodies.’ 


Acts xxiv. 24.—And after certain days, when Felix came | 
with his wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he sent for Paul. 


Jos. Ant. lib. xx. ch. 7, sects. 1, 2: ‘Agrippa gave his sister Dru- 
silla in marriage to Azizus, King of the Emesenes, when he had 
consented to be circumcised. But this marriage of Drusilla with 
Azizus was dissolved in a. short time after, in this manner—when 
Felix was procurator of J uden, having had a sight of her, he was 
mightily taken with her.’ ‘She was, therefore, induced to trans- 
gress the laws of her country, and marry Felix.’ 




















Acts xxv. 13.—And after certain days, King Agrippa i. 
Bernice came to Cesarea to salute Festus. 


By this passage we are in effect told that Agrippa was a king, 
but not of Judea; for he came to salute Festus, who at this time 
administered the government of that country at Cesarea. Now, 
how does the history of the age correspond with this account? The 
Agrippa here spoken of was the son of Herod Agrippa, mentioned 
Acts xii.; but that he did not succeed to his father's kingdom, nor 
ever recover Judea, which had been a part of it, we learn by the 
information of Josephus, who relates of him that when his father 
was dead, Claudius intended, at first, to have put him immediately 
in possession of his father’s dominions; but that Agrippa, being 
then but seventeen years of age, the emperor was. persuaded to 
alter his mind, and appointed Cuspius Fadus prefect of Judea and 
the whole kingdom (Avt. xix. ch. 9 ad fin.) ; which Fadus was suc- 
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ceeded by Tiberius Alexander, Cumanus, Felix, Festus (ib. xx. de 
Bell. lib. 1i.). But that, though disappointed of his father’s king- 
dom, in which was included Judea, he was nevertheless rightly styled 
King Agrippa, and that he was in possession of considerable terri- 
tories bordering upon Judea, we gather from the same authority ; 
for, after several successive donations of country, ‘ Claudius, at the 
same time that he sent Felix to be procurator of Judea, promoted 
Agrippa from Chalcis to a greater Kingdom, giving to him the 
tetrarchy which had been Philip’s; and he added, moreover, the 
Kingdom of Lysanias and the province that had belonged to Varus 
(de Bell. lib. 11. ch. 12 ad fin.). 

St. Paul addresses this person asa Jew: ‘ King Agrippa, believest 
thou the prophets? I know that’ thou believest.’ As the son of 
Herod Agrippa, who is described by Josephus to have been a zealous 
Jew, it is reasonable to suppose that he maintained the same pro- 
fession. But what is more material to remark, because it is more 
close and circumstantial, is, that St. Luke, speaking of the father 
(Acts xii. 1-3), calls him Herod the King, and gives an example of 
the exercise of his authority at Jerusalem ; speaking of the son 
(ch. xxv. 13) he calls him King, but not of Judea; which distinction 
agrees correctly with the history. 


Acts xxvi. 5.—After the most straztest sect of our religion, 
I lived a Pharisee. 


Jos. de Bell. lib. i. ch. 5, sect. 2: ‘The Pharisees were reckoned 
the most religious of any of the Jews, and to be the most exact and 
skilful in explaining the laws.’ In the original there is an agree- 
ment not only in the sense, but also in the expression, it being 
the same Greek adjective which is rendered ‘strait’ in the Acts, 
and ‘exact’ in Josephus. . 


Acts xxvii. 1.—And when it was determined that we should 
sail into Italy, they delivered Paul and certain other prisoners 
unto one named Julius, a centurion of Augustus band.! 

Since not only Paul, but certain other prisoners, were sent 
by the same ship into Italy, the text must be considered as 


carrying with it an intimation, that the sending of persons from 
Judea to be tried at Rome was an ordinary practice. That in 





1 « According to Bishop Marsh, the authenticity of “the Acts of the 
Apostles” is proved from the particular circumstance recorded in this 
verse, of St. Paul, when sent from Cesarea to Rome, being committed 
to the care of Julius, an officer of the “ Augustan cohort,” i.e. a Ro- 
man cohort which had the honour of bearing the name of the emperor: 
now, from Josephus (de Bell. ii. ch. 13, sect. 7; 12.5; Ant. xx. 6) we 
learn that the Roman garrison at Czsarea was composed chiefly of 
Syrians, but there happened to be then a small body of oman soldiers 
stationed there, who were distinguished by the name of the dugustan 
cohort. This was known to St. Luke, and the coincidence, therefore, in- 
contestably proves that the Acts of the Apostles could have been written 
only by a person in St. Luke’s situation.” (Dr. Pinnock.) 
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truth it was so is made out by a variety of examples, which 
the writings of Josephus furnish; and, amongst others, by the 
following, which comes near both to the time and the subject 
of the instance in the Acts. ‘Felix, for some slight offence, 
bound and sent to Rome several priests of his acquaintance, and 
very good and honest men, to answer for themselves to Cesar.’ 
(Jos. in Vit. sect. 3.) 


Acts xxviii. 16.—And when we came to Rome, the centurion 
delivered the prisoners to the captain of the guard; but Paul 
was suffered to dwell by himself, with a soldier that kept him. 

(ver. 20).—For this cause, therefore, have I called for you to 
see you and to speak with you, because that for the hope of | 
Israel I am bound with this chain. 


Jos. Ant. lib. xviii. ch, 6, sect. 7: ‘In the confinement of Agrippa — 
by the order of Tiberius, Antonia managed that the centurion who 
presided over the guards, and the soldier to whom Agrippa was to be 
bound, might be men of mild character.’ 

After the accession of Caligula, Agrippa also, like Paul, was — 
suffered to dwell, yet as a prisoner, in his own house. ‘ 
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